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“The Greatest Retail Success 
In ‘Recent Years” 


In 1922 “Canada Dry” was scarcely known in this 
country. Sales were less than twenty thousand cases. 
In 1923 “Canada Dry” and Advertising Headquarters 
joined hands. In 1926 sales exceeded a million cases. 

“Canada Dry” today is no different from the “Canada 
Dry” of 1922. The name is the same. The bottle is the 
same. The product is the same. 

There is a difference, however, in the way “Canada 
Dry” is sold and advertised. 

A sound dealer policy has made it available in every 
nook and corner in the land. The power of the printed 
word has made known its flavor, its prestige and its 
exquisite charm to millions of people. Leadership walks 
hand-in-hand with such a combination. 

Instead of remaining one of a number of beverages 
struggling for recognition (as it might easily have done) 
“Canada Dry” has become, in four short years, the 
largest selling ginger ale in this country. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Charm, brought about by the Melba 
Technique, is the Interrupting Idea of the ad- 
vertising of Parfumerie Melba, Inc. Inter- 
rupting photographic illustrations show the 
numerous products, and strikingly symbolize 
the results of their use. This advertising is 
prepared by the Federal Advertising Agency, 
Inc., of 6 East 39th Street, New York. 
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Think of Your Business in Terms of 
Just One Customer 


Picture Every Policy in Relation to Its Reactions on That Single Indi- 
vidual and There Will Be Less Likelihood of Misinterpreting the 
Wishes and Demands of the Public 


By Walter P. Chrysler 


President and Chairman of the Board, Chrysler Corporation 


[Editorial Note: “There is little doubt 
that a change has come over the spirit 
of American business,” is Mr. Chrys- 
ler’s introductory remark. The fact 
that executives of Mr. Chrysler’s repu- 
tation are willing to tell in print their 
experiences and conclusions is one evi- 
dence of this changed spirit. 

According to current advertising of 
the Chrysler car, the company now hol 
fourth place among automobile manufac- 
turers in the domestic market. This rec- 
ord is the more remarkable when it is 
further stated that it has advanced 
from twenty-seventh in three years’ time. 
When the head of such a vast and grow- 
ing enterprise accepts an invitation per- 
sonally to write his thoughts on _busi- 
ness and advertising for the benefit of 
Printers’ InK readers, it is a striking 
commentary on the strides American 
business has made. This spirit of help- 
fulness is in evidence in every issue of 
Printers’ Ink, as indicated by the type 
of executives who are constantly ac- 
cepting the invitation to write on varied 
phases of all sorts of business and in 
dustrial development. ] 


HERE iis little doubt that a 

change has come over the 
spirit of American business—and 
not merely its spirit but its very 
processes and policies. Much of 
this has been induced by advertis- 
ing—not so much by what ad- 
vertising has done as by what it 
has indicated can be done. 

In an increasing number of in- 
stances, the new manufacturer is 
an advertising manufacturer. He 
has discovered a short cut to the 
confidence of his great market—a 
method which speeds up by many 
years the recognition of his good 
reputation as a manufacturer. 

The requirements for the crea- 


tion of such a reputation are pre- 
cisely what they always have been 
—an inherent excellence in the 
product, a high order of integrity 
in its manufacture, and public faith 
in the personal responsibility of the 
manufacturer. That these qualities 
can be so advertised that they will 
be accepted at their face value has 
apparently been proved. 

The advertising or advertised 
manufacturer arrives in a tithe of 
the time it took his predecessor of 
two generations ago to attain his 
goal. In this process, the influ- 
ence and significance of personality 
have greatly increased. People are 
probably more interested at this 
moment in this success of indi- 
viduals and in the means by which 
they accomplished it than they are 
in any one other subject. They 
immensely admire achievement and 
especially admire it when it has 
been achieved by a magnetic per- 
sonality against heavy odds. They 
will rally around such a character 
in surprisingly sympathetic fash- 
ion and support him in his en- 
deavors, provided, always, of course 
that he has demonstrated, by his 
product, that he has rendered a 
real service to his public—that his 
goods offer an advantage and that 
he is building them honestly and 
sincerely. 

apr ew spreads the accep- 
tance of such a personality and his 
products with a speed which ren- 
ders the old plodding process of 
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courting public favor grotesque by 
comparison. Naturally, the new 
order in business brings its pen- 
alties. The manufacturer lives in 
the spotlight. He must keep faith 
because he is scrutinized by a pub- 
lic that is both eager eyed and 
argus eyed. 

But this new sense of responsi- 
bility is healthy and sound. It 
keeps the member keyed up to a 
high pitch of endeavor. He must 
deliver. He must dig and delve to 
find better processes and better 
products. There is no such thing 
as divorcing himself from his 
public. If he swells with his own 
importance and gets out of touch 
with people his punishment is swift 
and sure. The very publicity 
which helped make him, may break 
him if he lags or falters in ful- 
filling the expectations which it 
creates. 

The spotlight focuses attention 
but it also reveals blemishes. But 
if the manufacturer keeps his 
balance and sense of proportion, if 
he treats as a trust the confidence 
which the public reposes in him, 
the new business man has it in his 
power to conquer new worlds of 
industrial accomplishment. 

Another thought: 

Big business, so called, is all too 
frequently big only in bulk. There 
is such a thing as a business grow- 
ing too large to sit down and chat 
with its customers, and when that 
happens hardening of the arteries 
has set in. There can be other 
kinds of bigness in business much 
more valuable than mere size or 
weight—the bigness which does not 
disdain, for instance, to learn from 
its public and show appreciation. 


VISUALIZING ONE CUSTOMER 


It is a good thing for those of 
us who are dependent upon the sat- 
isfaction of thousands of cus- 
tomers to think of them sometimes 
as just one customer. If we will 
picture to ourselves one ordinary 
man or woman and his or her 
thoughts about us as vital to our 
continued business well-being, the 
seriousness of satisfying the con- 
sumer will strike home. There is 


really no exaggeration in visualiz- 
ing a business as one man or 
woman. That is what determines 
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the fate of the business in due 
time—not, strictly speaking, the 
satisfaction of one person but the 
satisfaction of individual units. 

It is amazing, for instance, the 
damage just one deficient motor 
car can do to the company which 
manufactures it. The voice of the 
complainant is not heard all over 
the land but it is heard all over 
his home community. That is one 
of the hazards of building busi- 
ness so big that it loses faith with 
the ultimate consumer. That is 
one reason why most people have 
a friendlier feeling for a business 
which is headed by a real, living 
human entity. They may never 
meet him or even see him but they 
know he is there and they also 
know well the kind of a man and 
the sort of a manufacturer he is. 

No business can generate any 
more character or humanity than 
the head of it and his executives 
pass on to their co-workers and 
thence to the public; and the peo- 
ple realize that fact. Big business 
and big corporations are necessary 
and most effective economic engines 
of industry—but the more thorough- 
ly they are humanized the longer 
will be their life and the less the 
sales resistance they will en- 
counter. 

We must ever realize that the 
American people are so progressive 
—they move so swiftly—they de- 
mand so much more in service to- 
day than they did yesterday—that 
the manufacturer who was on the 
crest of the wave a year ago, un- 
less he keeps pace with the pro- 
cession of progress, may become 
old-fashioned in twelve months 
time. If there is anything in his 
mental make-up which pulls back 
against this progressive tendency 
and resists it, his business will pay 
the penalty. If he does. not 
anticipate the needs and require- 
ments of his market actually to 
the extent of creating some of 
those needs, he is losing even 
though he seems to be registering 
a gain. We have created by the 
very spirit of the age in which we 
live an insatiable appetite for bet- 
ter and better service and if we do 
not satisfy that appetite we auto- 
matically lag behind. 

There is such a thing as a manu- 
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As you turn the leaves of the new 
Ladies’ Home Journal, there are cer- 
tain pages which present fairly typi- 
cal examples of the work done by 
this company for its clients. These 
pages are indexed as follows: 


Page 59 Nujol 

Page 102 Borden's Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk (for infant feeding) 

Page 107 Twenty Mule Team Borax 

Page 112 Borden's Evaporated Milk 

Page 123 Hawaiian Crushed and Sliced 
Pineapple 

Page 127 Del Monte Canned Fruits 

Page 166 Perfection Oil Cook Stoves and Ovens 

Page 241 Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 


THE H.K.M°CANN COMPANY 
cAdvertising 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 
CHICAGO 
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facturer thinking too much about 
manufacturing and not enough 
about human beings and their 
needs and preferences. A manu- 
facturer should be able to turn in 
his own tracks if occasion de- 
mands— he should not be afraid to 
negative today what he approved a 
year ago. He must be free to act, 
unhampered by past practice. He 
must be able to give the final 
word, unembarrassed by dictation. 
He is at his best when he sur- 
rounds himself with quick minds 
in whose conclusions he has im- 
plicit confidence—minds which will 
check or challenge or corroborate 
his own—but beyond this com- 
munion with expert minds he 
should be as free as the air as 
long as he demonstrates a mastery 
of his job. 

There should be frequent oc- 
casions in his busy life on which 
he thinks only of people, dismiss- 
ing from his mind for the moment 
all the thousand and one details of 
manufacture and concentrating ex- 
clusively on a study of his own 
kind—their vanities and their vir- 
tues, their habits and above all 
their rights. 

Just about the time that a cor- 
poration thinks it has established 
the course of the industry in which 
it operates for the ensuing year or 
ten years, the public which it 
serves is likely to step in and up- 
set the whole program. People 
have an annoying way of refusing 
to stay “put”’—of breaking away 
from the classifications assigned to 
them by science and statistics. The 
manufacturer will carefully label 
and ticket them as preferring a cer- 
tain type of product, or a certain 
price, or a certain kind of service, 
and just when he has them all 
located something more progres- 
sive appears upon the horizon and 
his calculations are completely up- 
set. 

Of course, no business should at- 
tempt to accommodate itself to 
every whim of public opinion but 
when public opinion begins to reg- 
ister itself in waves it is some- 
thing with which to be reckoned. 
When all is said and done, the 
manufacturer is the servant of the 
public. Sounds trite, I know, but 
it is still literally true. 
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A business which keeps itself 
close to its clientele, fired with the 
everlasting vision of building bet 
ter and better, unhampered in its 
direction and humanized with a 
complete and sympathetic under 
standing of its public is bound t 
grow just as surely as sparks fly 
upward. 

All of which is illustrated very 
well by what is going on in the 
automobile business, an industry, 
let it be recalled, which is the 
largest of all industries manufac- 
turing a finished product. It is a 
source of satisfaction to automobile 
manufacturers that the economic 
importance of the automobile busi- 
ness is being comprehended and 
appreciated by business men and 
bankers more and more. Here is 
an industry which last year paid in 
wages $6,000,000,000 to 3,000,000 
men and women, directly and in- 
directly. Such an industry, dis- 
tributing so much wealth, must 
necessarily exert a tremendous 
economic influence. 

If you happen to be in the iron 
and steel business, you know that 
12.5 per cent of all the finished 
rolled iron and steel produced in 
this country goes into the manu- 
facture of motor cars. 

Fifty-three per cent of all the 
plate glass produced in the United 
States is used in motor vehicles. 

Sixty-nine per cent of all the 
upholstery leather produced in this 
country is used in motor vehicles. 

Of all the crude rubber con- 
sumed in the United States 83 per 
cent goes into tires for motor 
vehicles. 

Lumber, aluminum, copper, tin, 
lead, zinc, nickel, upholstery cloth, 
imitation leather, top and side cur- 
tain materials, paint and varnish— 
nearly 16,000,000 gallons—hair and 
padding—all are purchased in large 
quantities by the automobile busi- 
ness to say nothing of what the 
industry has meant to the upbuild- 
ing of the giant petroleum industry 
and to the building of good roads. 
If I am informed correctly more 
money is available for good roads 
than for any. other construction 
industry. 

It is natural, therefore, that peo- 
ple should watch with interest 
what is going on in the automobile 
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business. And what do they see 
and hear? To begin with, they 
are hearing less about a saturation 
point. They are pretty well de- 
cided that the automobile business 
has as much to fear from a satura- 
tion point as has the clothing busi- 
ness or the shoe business or any 
other business that manufactures 
products which wear out and are 
capable of being improved upon. 
To be sure, the industry does not 
anticipate a steady increase year 
after year in the number of new 
car registrations. It is the re- 
placement business which is to be 
the backbone of the industry, just 
as it is the backbone of other busi- 
nesses. 

The automobile business gets its 
new business, first of all, from new 
car owners. As the total number 
of registered motor vehicles in- 
creases year after year, we of 
course expect a decrease in the 
number of potential new car 
owners. Then there are two- and 
three-car owners. They are on the 
increase. In many communities 
the number of motor cars greatly 
exceeds the number of families. 
And finally, there is the replace- 
ment market. In 1926, 1,800,000 
cars were replaced. It has been 
estimated that this year will see 
more than 2,000,000 cars replaced. 
In 1928, the replacement market 
has been estimated at 2,350,000 
cars, 2,600,000 in 1929 and nearly 
3,000,000 in 1930. About that 
time, we will have in excess of 
25,000,000 registered motor vehicles 
and in 1935 we should have more 
than 30,000,000. 

During recent years, the public 
has seen the number of makes of 
motor cars decrease. It has seen 
the bulk of the business of the in- 
dustry concentrated in the hands of 
a few companies. Today, the com- 
panies with adequate finance to 
make possible keeping abreast in 
engineering and manufacturing and 
plant equipment, are forging ahead. 
Obviously, those same companies 
have strong distributing organiza- 
tions. Finally, and this is impor- 
tant, those same companies are in- 
sisting upon careful treatment of 
the purchaser, the public. In the 
case of the automobile business 
that means, specifically, servicing 
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the car properly. Here, again, the 
human equation enters in. The big 
company, just like the small one, 
is paying careful attention to the 
individual buyer. He must be sat- 
isfied. It has been learned that it 
is good business to satisfy him 
completely. 


NO FEAR OF THE FUTURE 


The automotive industry faces 
the future with confidence. It 
takes the position that our pros- 
perity is of permanent character. 
Not only is the outlook in this 
country excellent, but the foreign 
market offers great possibilities, 
too. 

The export market is growing. 
Barriers today are prohibitive tar- 
iffs and an attitude of mind which 
describes the automobile as a 
luxury. 

But there is hope in the fact 
that as representatives of foreign 
countries come to this country to 
study why this country is pros- 
perous they invariably come to the 
conclusion that, as a country makes 
it easier to own and operate a 
motor car, that country progresses 
economically and socially. Tell the 
economist how many registered 
motor cars there are in a country 
and what its population is and give 
him a little more information about 
other means of transportation in 
that country and some data about 
means of communication, and he 
will give you a fairly accurate pic- 
ture of the progress that country 
has made economically. 

American motor cars are being 
sold today in every country of the 
world where automobiles are used. 
This business is bound to grow. 

Some of my good New York 
friends who get along without 
motor cars because they dislike the 
inconvenience of driving in con- 
gested city streets often tell me 
that the automobile business is go- 
ing to be checked one of these days 
by street and highway saturation. 
Well, New York isn’t the best place 
in the world to get the right per- 
spective on national automobile 
problems. It must be remembered 
that 55 per cent of all registered 
motor cars in the country are in 
communities of 10,000 and less, 

(Continued on page 194) 
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Sweet 
Alkaline 


Q That disagreeable thin 
called “acidosis” hasn’t muc 
chance in New York where 
thousands of wise New Yorkers 
have learned to combat it with 
Nedick’s famous orange 











@ Sweet, tree-ripened oranges 
giveN edick’s adefinitealkaline 
reaction which helps toroutthe 
most persistent acidity. 


N. B.—To keep the family healthy and 
happy, take home a container of 
Nedick’s now and then, 
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Facts need never be dull 


THIS agency was one of the first to adopt the policy 
of ** Facts firs-—then Advertising.” And it has earned 
an unusual reputation for sound work. 

Yet this organization does not, nor has it ever, con- 
fused “soundness” with “dullness.” It accepts the 
challenge that successful advertising must compete in 
interest, not only with other advertising, but with the 
absorbing reading matter which fills our present-day 
publications. 

"Trade Mark Reg. 


JOSEPH RICHARDS COMPANY, INC., 247 Park Avenue, New York City 


RICHARDS 


FACTS FIRST—THEN ADVERTISING 











In Defense of Slogans—Some of 


Them 


The Slogan Should Not Be Expected to Shoulder the Entire Advertising 
Load 


By Laurence G. Sherman 
Aetna Fire Insurance Company 


N the surface of it, Kyle S. 

Crichton threw a pretty 
rough-edged bomb into the ranks 
of the sloganeers in his article, “Is 
the Value of the Slogan Vastly 
Over-Estimated?” appearing in 
the April 14 issue of Printers’ 
Inx. A great many people would 
agree with his conclusions, and 
after trying out the list of fifty 
slogans at the end of the article, 
there would seem to be no doubt 
that this flourishing industry of 
coining epigrammatic phrases to 
sell merchandise is an uncalled for 
and extremely non-essential enter- 
prise. 

Yet, what is the purpose of a 
slogan? Is Mr. Crichton a little 
unfair in detaching the slogan 
from its setting and expecting it to 
be recognized? 

“The Skin You Love to Touch” 
was a total loss to me, detached 
from its place. Of course I said 
a And of course I 
snapped my fingers in exasperation 
and pe “Oh, shoot!” when I 
found it was Woodbury’s. But if 
I had seen the slogan in a Wood- 
bury’s advertisement, the associa- 
tion would have been complete, 
and Woodbury’s Soap would have 
been linked up in my mind with a 
skin that somebody might love to 
touch. ; ' 

There are idea relationships 
which get all tangled up in our 
minds and the Chesterfields and 
Fatimas, the Woodburys and 
Palmolives, all nestle down to- 
gether and make a kaleidoscopic 
picture in which it is pretty hard 
to sort out the individual pigments 
and put them where they belong. 
And to pick out of the ensemble 
any one piece of color and ask 
“Whose is this?” is to invite the 
most ludicrous mistakes . . . mis- 
takes which, on the sur face, ap- 
pear to condemn the principle that 


employs the particular bit of color 
to which I am making figurative 
reference. 

Of course, much depends on the 
slogan itself. Mr. Crichton is 
right in taking a shot at the welter 
of meaningless phrases which flit 
in headlong array across the sky 
of our perception. 

f a slogan really bores into the 
mind and leaves something to 
think about, it stands a good 
chance of selling something. The 
slogan of Easton’s Mayonnaise is 
a case in point. “Complexions:are 
made at the dinner table.” This 
may ring up a score of absolute 
zero in many minds, but to me it 
makes good sense and sells me the 
idea of health as brought about 
through a good wholesome diet in 
which Easton’s Mayonnaise has a 
chance to play a part, if, as, and 
when I get to like mayonnaise. 

On the other hand, “The best 
by test,” “Used in 60,000,000 
homes,” or inanities like that sim- 
ply make more ammunition with 
which to bombard the grand old 
profession of sloganeering. 

“Ask the man who owns one,” 
off by itself may or may not 
register as it should. But what if 
it doesn’t? It isn’t supposed to 
carry the burden of recognition. 
Show a picture of a beautiful, 
sleek Packard, with the super- 
latively effective Packard copy 
telling the verbal story... and 
the slogan assumes a significance 
of a very different sort. 

Some slogans stand by them- 
selves as really selling slogans— 
selling by tempting suggestion. 
“The cocoa with that chocolaty 
taste,” was given in the list of 
slogans after Mr. Crichton’s ar- 
ticle. I had never heard it before, 
that I remember. But I looked up 
its owner, because there is some- 
thing in it that smacks like 
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whipped cream lying like a cool 
blanket over a cup of hot choco- 
late. And I believe I'll take home 
a can of Runkel’s Cocoa to see 
whether it’s true or not. 

I have been told that at least one 
slogan which is beyond reproach 
is the honored old Eastman battle 
cry: “If it, isn’t an Eastman it 
isn’t a Kodak.” Here you have 
the manufacturer’s name and the 
product tied up in a slogan that 
can’t be twisted nor bent nor 
patted out of shape. You can't 
mistake that for anything else, 
whether it is nailed in the middle 
of an advertisement or put away 
off by itself in the wilderness. 
Yet of what use is it beyond the 
definite establishment of the name 
Kodak as meaning Eastman? 
Would it sell me a camera if I 
were in the market? But if I had 
been sold thoroughly on the su- 
perior merits of the Kodak, and 
wanted to be sure that I wasn’t 
getting something else shoved off 
on me, I would find it valuable as 
a little fence through which base 
substitution could not break. 

But if the province of a slogan 
is to catch some telling point of 
excellence in a product and present 
it vividly and colorfully, isn’t it 
asking enough of it to do just that 
job, and not expect it to pop out 
of the bushes on the side of the 
road, alone and entirely by itself, 
and say: “Whose little dog am I?” 
If it is pungent enough to have 
brought along with it identifying 
associations, well and good. It 
has done its own work and in ad- 
dition shouldered a part of the 
task of the trade-mark, or trade 
name. But most slogans have to 
be in their own setting to shed 
their refulgence on a_ purblind 
world. 

Drop a beautiful emerald on a 
nice green lawn and it’s not so 
easy to find it. And that’s what 
our advertising memory is... a 
nice, green lawn, against which a 
brilliant golden tiara set with 
emeralds might show up like a 
house afire ... but the emeralds 
detached and strewn about would 
get lost in the shuffle then and 
there. 

It is putting the cart before the 
horse, to ask the slogan to drag 
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the load. The slogan is the little 
dog under the wagon, where he 
does his task valiantly and well 
if he is a worth-while slogan. But 
without his wagon, he’s just an 
other pup, sniffing at everyone's 
heels and looking for his master 





Million Dollar Campaign Plan 
ned on Automotive Equipment 


An expenditure of approximately $1, 
000,000 within the next three years wa 
authorized by the directors of the Auto 
motive Equipment Association at a meet 
ing last week at Chicago. This amount 
is to be spent in the development of 
greater automotive equipment market 
The directors also ratified the appoint 
ment of Harry G. Moock as managing 
director of the association’s market de 
velopment department. 

The plan will operate nationally an 
will affect the market in all its branches 
with the ultimate goal of providing the 
best possible service in the maintenanc: 
of motor vehicles. This program wil! 
influence more than 200,000 members oi 
the automotive trade, reaching all in the 
industry from car dealers to operators 
of small garages. 





Reichardt Cocoa and Chocolate 
Account to Dorrance, Sullivan 


The Reichardt Cocoa & Chocolat 
Company, Inc., New York, the Ameri 
can division of the Kakao-Kompogrie! 
Theodore Reichardt G. M. E. H. Wands 
bek-Hamburg, Germany, has placed its 
advertising account with Dorrance, Sulli 
van & Company, New York advertising 
agency. 

Pending the completion of an Ameri- 
can factory, Reichardt products will be 
placed on the American market. These 
include Reichardt’s Malted Milk Coco: 
and various Reichardt cocoa and- choco 
late products, as well as Reichardt’s 
chocolate dessert. 

Plans for an introductory newspape: 
campaign are being prepared and wil! 
be released in the early summer months 





H. A. Stretch, Advertising 
Manager, Detroit “Times” 


H. A. Stretch, manager of the New 
York office of Rodney E. Boone, gen 
eral manager of national advertising of 
the Hearst Newspaper Group No. 1, and 
of the Southern Group, has been ap 
pointed advertising manager of the 
detroit Times. This appointment is ef 
fective May 1 





Dorothy Gray Account to 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


Lehn & Fink, Inc., New York, has 
appointed Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 


Inc., to handle the advertising of the 


Dorothy Gray Studios and toilet prep 
arations. ‘ 
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‘Rhode Island’s Guide to Vacation Land”’ 


THE PROVIDENCE JOURNAL 


One of 


New England’s Best Mediums 


for 


RESORT and TRAVEL 
Advertising 








261,976 Lines of 


Resort and Travel Advertising 
published during 1926 


This is 189,262 lines more than the combined totals 
of the other local newspapers for the same period. 


THE PROVIDENCE JOURNAL 


with a circulation of 40,000 Daily and 72,000 Sun- 
day, is the only local morning paper circulated 
among Three Quarters of a Million People. It has 
the largest Sunday circulation in New England out- 
side of Boston, and offers an excellent contact 
between Resort and Travel advertisers and pro- 
spective patrons in Rhode Island. 


Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 
Chas. H. Eddy Company R. J. Bidwell Company 
Boston New York Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
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in the next Chicago paper. 


) 
~~ fo local 


photogravure 
advertisi ng m 
Chicago~~ 


The Saturday 


Photogravure 
Section * ~~~ 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 











Oklahoma Ranks - 


lst in No. 1 Wheat 
(best Quality) 


Ist in Lead and Zinc 
Ist in Oil 

Ist in Broom Corn 
2nd in Winter Wheat 
2nd in Cotton 

2nd in Grain Sorghums 


ORBES, Nation's Business and 

Babson—each show Oklahoma 
as being in a most enviable condi- 
tion. Babson even goes so far as 
to say that in view of unfavor- 
able conditions in other states he 
recommends Oklahoma as a field 
for sales. According to the last 
government report, Oklahoma’s 
prospects are for another record- 


Carl Williams 
Editor 


Oklahoma City . 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Chicago Detroit 


New York 
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Kansas City 
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2nd in Minerals 
7thin Value of All Crops 
9th in Acres in Crops 
14th in Number of Farms 
21st in Population 


Larger than any State east 
of Mississippi River. 


breaking wheat crop in 1927. You 
can greatly increase your sales 
in the Oklahoma farm market 
by advertising consistently in 
the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman, 
Oklahoma’s only farm paper. The 
177,456 circulation of this farm 
paper offers you a great source 


for business. 
Ralph Mille 
adv. Mgr. 


Atlanta San Francisco 
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How to Sell Advertising Over the 
Radio—in One Hard Lesson 


A Bedtime Story for Business Managers of Radio Broadcasting 
Stations ° 


By Harry Merrill Hitchcock 


| aA md man whose job exposes 
him to salesmen develops cer- 
tain protective devices. My own 
favorite plan is to pitch right in 
nd help the salesman. I’m natu- 
rally kind-hearted, and I know bet- 
ter than he does (unless he has 
met me before) what a teugh job 
he has. 

So I give him lots of encour- 
agement. I try to find some good 
points about his proposition that 
he himself has overlooked, and 
show him how to present them so 
as to improve his selling talk. 

Naturally, he has to believe me 
while I’m showing him what a 
good salesman he is, and what a 
wonderful thing he has to sell. All 
of which also makes it easier for 
him to believe me when I finally 
show him why I can’t buy from 
nim, 

This confession was put in to 
lead up to what happened when 
I tried my pet plan on a pleasant 
young man who came into my of- 
fice to sell me some radio adver- 
tising. At least that was what he 
seemed to have to sell. 

The trouble was that he didn’t 
call it that. He called it a “pub- 
licity stunt.” . 

Now publicity is a word with 
which I think I am fairly well 
acquainted. I have worked it 
pretty hard myself. And past ex- 
perience has had this effect upon 
me; when I hear it used in con- 
junction with a “stunt,” my men- 
tal ears lie back of themselves, 
and my mental forefeet, quite in- 
voluntarily, plant themselves well 
out in front of me. : 

But habit is strong; so instead 
of saying sweetly, “No stunts to- 
day, thank you,” I set to work 
to find out what he really did have 
to sell, and how it could be sold. 

It presently developed that he 
was quoting prices on the use, for 
certain time intervals, of one or 
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more radio broadcasting stations. 
At this point I thought (mistak- 
enly) I saw light. 

“I see,” said I eagerly. “You 
have advertising time to sell, just 
as newspapers and magazines have 
advertising space. Isn’t Einstein 
wonderful? He proved that time 
is only a dimension of space, and 
here you are proving that space is 
only a dimension of time. 

“You were going to suggest, I 
suppose, that I use some of your 
time to talk about the advantages 
of electric refrigeration, or tell 
your audience about the new elec- 
tric toasters we are selling this 
month—” 

I was running on quite happily, 
when it began to dawn on me that 
something was terribly wrong. My 
caller’s face, in fact, wore an ex- 
pression which I might perhaps 
faintly describe by saying that he 
suggested an Atlantan who had 
just been asked to join in the chorus 
of “Marching through Georgia.” 
Then he spoke. 

“Oh, dear, no,” he said. (You 
have heard a Harvard man say, 
“We never do that at Harvard”?) 
“That would be advertising, and 
advertising is strictly against the 
rules of all broadcasting stations. 
They have unanimously agreed 
that no advertising is to be per- 
mitted. What I am offering you 
is publicity.” 

f course I realize that I am 
slow to grasp things; candid 
friends put it that I am just plain 
dumb. I have also had it pointed 
out to me that I am inclined to be 
stubborn. So it was with great 
meekness that I sought further 
enlightenment. 

“T’m afraid I'll have to ask you 
to be very patient with me,” I said. 
“You see, I don’t quite get the dis- 
tinction you have just made. In 
fact, I had been under the impres- 
sion that advertising was a form 
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of publicity—probably the most 
valuable kind—and that the rea- 
son it was valuable was that you 
bought and paid for it, and there- 
fore had the right to use it in the 
way you thought best. 

“If you do not permit any ad- 
vertising, I’m afraid I don’t quite 
understand what you are offering 
me. Is it possible that you wish 
me to contribute something gratis 
to your entertainment program, 
because you think your listeners 
would enjoy hearing me?” 

He was, as I had asked him to 
be, very patient. “Oh, no; you 
must have misunderstood me. I 
am offering you time at so many 
hundred dollars a half hour”’— 
and he very kindly went over his 
quotations again; but that only be- 
wildered me all the more. 

“Let’s try it another way,” I 
finally said. “Evidently you be- 
lieve you have something to sell 
which it will be to my advantage 
to buy; otherwise you wouldn't 
have come to see me. 

“Now my business is to buy 
advertising; or if you prefer, pub- 
licity. My object in buying it, in 
any form, is to use it to tell people 
of the things we have to sell, and 
why it will be to their advantage 
to buy them. 

“Will you tell me, then, just 
how buying some of this time you 
offer me will help me to do this— 
in spite of the fact that you won’t 
let me use it the way I want to, 
after I have bought it? How can 
I use it, and how is it going to 
help me?” 

Why,” he said, “that’s simple; 
it puts your name before the pub- 
lic in connection with the entertain- 
ment features you furnish them. 
That’s what I meant by saying 
it was good publicity. After that, 
when they are in need of any of 
the things you have to sell, they 
will think of you.” 

Unfortunately for the success of 
this explanation, it had introduced 
still another point that I hadn’t 
heard of before, and failed to grasp- 
But I kept on trying. 

“You speak of entertainment 
features we are to furnish. That 
is the use to which we are to put 
this time we buy from you?” 

He nodded. 
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“But where are we to get en- 
tertainers? We are not in the 
entertainment business.” 

“We help you to secure good 
talent,” he said kindly. 

“But we pay for them?” 

“Oh, of course.” 

I puzzled over this for quite a 
while. It was so different from 
anything I had ever heard before 
that was called “publicity.” But 
finally I thought I saw a way to 
bring it within the range of my 
comprehension. 

“Let me make sure I understand 
this,” I begged. “A radio broad- 
casting station is an entertainment 
device ?” 

“Ten” 

“From the point of view of the 
radio listener, it exists to help 
him pass the time agreeably?” 

“To 


UNTANGLING THE SNARL, MAYBE 


“Well, I have in mind another 
very popular entertainment de- 
vice. Over in Philadelphia they 
publish a rather well-known weekly 
magazine. From the point of view 
of the subscriber or purchaser, 
that magazine also exists, doesn’t 
it, to help him pass the time 
agreeably ?” 

“Te 

“From his point of view, it is 
purely a matter of casual prefer- 
ence, when he settles down for a 
quiet evening, whether he picks up 
the Satevepost or turns on the 
radio?” 

“I suppose so.” 

“And you can translate the 
space on the pages of the maga- 
zine into terms of the time spent 
in reading them?” 

“Of course.” 

“And it’s an open secret that the 
nickel you pay for the magazine 
represents almost as little of the 
actual cost of producing it as the 
nothing that the broadcasting sta- 
tion collects from its listeners does 
of the cost of operating the sta- 
tion?” 

“So I have heard.” 

This time I really seemed to be 
getting some light. It wasn’t par- 
ticularly rosy light, but it looked 
fairly trustworthy. 

“Now,” said I, “put yourself in 
my shoes. I am a buyer of adver- 
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tising; suppose one of Mr. Curtis’s 
capable young men came to me and 
said: 

‘‘We have some valuable pub- 
licity to sell you in the Satevepost. 
We don’t allow any advertising in 
our magazine; but we can’t afford 
to publish it for what the public 
is willing to pay for it, so to meet 
ruuning’ expenses (and presuma- 
bly make the profit to which any 
business enterprise is entitled) we 
are going to sell some space. 

‘*‘We will sell you this space at 
a very reasonable figure, consider- 
ing the number of listeners (par- 
don me, readers) before whom it 
will come. Of course, we can’t 
allow you to use it to tell them 
anything about what you have to 
sell, but we will help you to secure 
the best talent in authors—enter- 
tainers of reputation—to fill your 
space for you. 

“‘*And it will be good publicity 
for you, because we wil] put at the 
~. id of the page: “Lost Ecstasy.” 
By Mary Roberts Rinehart. (This 
story published by courtesy of 
The Gas & Electric Appliance 
Company. )’ 

“Such, let us suppose, is Mr. 
Curtis’s proposition. How do you 
think it would sound to the adver- 
tising buyer? Would it sound 
businesslike? Would the buyer 
get his money’s worth?” 

My caller, it grieves me to state, 
showed strangely little enthusiasm 
for my little parable. 

“Tt isn’t a fair comparison!” he 
protested. “The two cases aren’t 
at all alike.” 

“Then show me the difference,” 
said I 


A DISTINCTION, BUT IS IT A 
DIFFERENCE ? 


“Well”—he stuck for a minute— 
the publishing business is estab- 
lished; the radio business is new.” 

“But the publishing business 
asn’t always established,” said I. 

\nd possibly one of the reasons 
hy it is so well established now 
s that it has worked out a basis 

exchange between what it has 
offer and what it needs to buy, 
iat is generally accepted as the 
mplest, most businesslike and 

irest to all concerned, that we 
ive been able to get.” 
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“But the radio listener has put a 
lot of money in his receiving set; 
the magazine reader has only put 
in a nickel.” 

“Nobody asked the radio lis- 
tener to put that money in,” I said 
“or at least I didn’t. There’s 
no law compelling anybody to buy 
a radio set. You put a hundred 
dollars or so into a radio set, and 
take a chance on getting your 
money’s worth in entertainment out 
of it. You put a nickel in a 
magazine, and take a chance of 
finding a story in it you'll like. I 
don’t see that the amount makes 
any difference.” 

At this point my caller proved 
his mettle as a salesman by taking 
the play away from me. (Of 
course, as long as I am reporting 
this interview, he won’t get very 
far. All speeches are brilliantly 
successful in the “Congressional 
Record.” ) 

“You’ve been asking me some 
questions,” he said, “and I’ve done 
my best to answer them. Will you 
let me ask some? If you don’t 
like what I’m offering you what 
could I, as a salesman of radio 
broadcasting time, offer that you 
as a buyer of advertising, might 
be interested in?” 

That was an easy one. “A defi- 
nite. advertising proposition,” said 
I. “You admitted a moment ago 
that you are the purveyor of an 
entertainment service that costs 
more than you can collect from 
the people who use it. In that re- 
spect you are precisely in the same 
position as most of the national 
magazines and a great many news- 
papers. 

“But you have time and circula- 
tion to sell, just as they have space 
and circulation; and while I don’t 
know, I will concede that it is 
possible—possible enough, at least, 
to justify me in experimenting a 
little—that if you sell me some 
time, and let me use that time in 
broadcasting a definite sales appeal 
for my goods, enough sales will 
result to pay me for the cost of 
the time. 

“IT will concede also that there 
are differences between your en- 
tertainment device and the enter- 
tainment device we call a maga- 
zine; but they are not fundamental 
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differences (at least they don’t 
seem to me to affect the fundamen- 
tal principles of advertising value) 
and so far as they affect the situ- 
ation at all, they are not in your 
favor. 

“Your entertainment, for ex- 
ample, appeals to the ear, and 
magazine entertainment appeals to 
the eye—and according to the psy- 
chologists, the visual appeal today 
is far more powerful with most 
people than the auditory appeal. 

“What’s more, a magazine is 
still in existence after it has been 
read once, and an advertisement 
in it still has a chance to catch 
somebody’s eye even when it is a 
month old; but your programs, 
when they are over, are no longer 
in existence, except in fallible 
memory, so far as this mundane 
sphere is concerned. 

“From this latter point of view, 
it would be better business to buy 
advertising space on Victor records 
(if the Victor people would sell 
it) than to buy broadcasting time, 
because at least a phonograph rec- 
ord is played more than once—if 
it is a good record.” 

“Then what you want us to do,” 
he said, “is to let you come on the 
air in the middle of our program, 
with a talk on washing machines.” 

“Well,” I said, “it might be 
vacuum cleaners.” 

“And everybody would tune you 
out immediately.” 

“How do you know?” 

He turned that over in his mind 
for a minute without audible result. 

“T can’t see,” I continued, “that 
it is a bit easier to turn a radio 
dial than a newspaper or magazine 
page, if you are not interested in 
what you hear, or see. 

“And yet plenty of good business 
men will pay good money for a 
newspaper or magazine page, and 
take a chance on its being ‘tuned 
out’ before it has done them a 
cent’s worth of good. And judg- 
ing by results, it seems to be a 
winning chance for them to take.” 

“But people would never stand 
for a broadcasting station that in- 
terrupted a good musical program 
for a talk on washing machines.” 

“Wouldn’t they? These are the 
same people, aren’t they, who read 
the magazines?” 
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“I suppose so.” 

“When you read a story in the 
magazines, can you always read 
straight through to the finish wi'h- 
out any interruption?” 

He didn’t understand me at first, 
so I picked up a certain magaz ne 
of modest appearance that is nearly 
always to be found on my desk. 

“Here,” said I, “is a very intor- 
esting article, entitled, as you sce, 
‘How National Biscuit Advertises 
and Merchandises More Than 4(0 
Items.’ See how far you are able 
to read that without being inter- 
rupted by advertising.” 

Taking the copy of Print: 
Ink of April 7, 1927, my caller 
glanced through the article until 
he came to the bottom of page 4. 
Then he looked up with a grin. 

“See the point?” I asked. “Does 
or does not that page advertise- 
ment for the Christian Herald in- 
terrupt you—and in the middle of 
a word, at that? And is that in- 
terruption any worse than a dozen 
you would have to stand for in 
pretty nearly any magazine you 
could find on a newsstand ?” 

“Well, we refuse to permit the 
freedom of our listeners to be in- 
vaded.” 

“Who’s invading it? Wherein 
is the freedom of the listener any 
different from the freedom of the 
reader? Seems to me both of 
them have and always will have 
perfect freedom—to listen or not 
to listen, to read or not to read— 
exactly as they please. 

“And how do you know they 
would not just as soon listen to 
some straightforward, honest adver- 
tising, provided it was prepared in 
interesting fashion and pleasantly 
delivered, as to anything we might 
offer them in the guise of enter- 
tainment ?” 

My caller made preparations for 
departure. 

“Well,” said he, “I’ll admit this 
has been interesting, and I think 
I see your point perfectly. But I 
don’t believe it will ever work.” 

“Perhaps not,” said I. “But 
that isn’t the first question before 
the house.” 

“What is?” said he, with his 
hand on the doorknob. 

“Whether or not anything el-e 
will.” 
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“Over the Top’? Again— 
The Evening Bulletin 
continues to break all Phila- 
delphia Circulation Records 


560,832 


copies sold each day in March 


1926 Average Sales were 537,974 Copies Daily 


The mass of buying in Philadelphia is done by the fam- 
ilies of the readers of The Bulletin and the bulk of this 
business will come to those merchants who concentrate 
their advertising in The Bulletin. “In Philadelphia nearly 
everybody reads The Bulletin.” 

Telling Bulletin readers what you have to sell, where 
it can be bought, how much it will cost—and telling it 
simply and truthfully and constantly, brings success. 

The Bulletin’s advertising rate (per line per thousand 
readers) is one of the lowest in the United States. 

A page advertisement in The Bulletin costs less than 
one-third of a cent per copy. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the 
newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Evening Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 


The circulation of The Bulletin is the 
largest in Philadelphia and one of the 
largest in the United States. 


SED OY Sete Sey © oe 247 Park Avenue (Park-Lexington Building) 
g Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 
Detroit. . .C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
San Francisco..Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market St. 


(Copyright 1927—Bulletin Company) Member Associated Press 
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| Why “HOTPOINT” is using th 
NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 


EXCLUSIVELY 


for the 4th consecutive year 
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Appl 
Epison ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO.Inc. sees 
Hotpoint, Jourt 
2-20 wis'r —"¥ were 

April 14, 1927. "026, 

New York Evening Journal, Pe 

2 Columbus Circle, the g 

New York City. sory | 

~ — an 
GENTLEMEN: ho 

It is with a great deal of pleasure that I can in- “Hot 

form you we are again, for our fourth year, going to th 

to use in Metropolitan New York exclusively worl 

the New York Evening Journal for HOTPOINT New 
advertising. W 

The only reason we continue to give this business Jourt 

exclusively to the New York Evening Journal is on posnt 

account of the wonderful results we get each year oc 


from the use of your medium. You probably will . 
be interested in learning that during 1926 in the C 
Metropolitan Area of Greater New York HOT- : 
POINT showed its greatest increase in business. M 
I attribute the consumer acceptance of HOTPOINT 
due greatly to our advertising in the New York 
Evening Journal. 

We have been extended service and co-operation 
from the New York Evening Journal that warrants E 
our continuance in your paper exclusively in this 


market. Yours very truly, y 
(Signed) W. B. Prerce, 
WBP:CP District Sales Manager. La 
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thiGreatest Sales in History! 
Produced by 
NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 


AL 








Here is a clean-cut story of 
results. The Edison Electric 
Appliance Company concen- 
trated their “Hotpoint” adver- 
tising in the New York Evening 
Journal back in 1924. Results 
were so satisfactory they re- 
peated in 1925 and again in 
1926. 

Last year “Hotpoint” showed 
the greatest sales increase in his- 
tory for the New York Market 
—and again, during 1927 — 
for the fourth consecutive year, 
“Hotpoint”: will be advertised 
to the largest market in the 
world exclusively through the 
New York Evening Journal. 

What the New York Evening 
Journal has done for “Hot- 
point” it can do for other manu- 
facturers. Its coverage of the 
entire market is so great and 


the responsiveness of its readers 
so strong that it CAN put over 
a campaign single handed. 

The overwhelming home 
circulation of the New York 
Evening Journal and the tre- 
mendous purchasing power of 
over 2,000,000 readers should 
make this medium the backbone 
of any manufacturer’s campaign 
in the New York market. 

The New York Evening 
Journal is purchased by nearly 
half of all the people who buy 
any New York evening news- 
paper—it has the largest quan- 
tity of quality circulation going 
into the homes of Metropolitan 
New York—it is unquestion- 
ably the most powerful sales 
force in the richest market in 
the world. 


CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 


MARCH _3ist, 


686,740 DAILY, NET PAID 


A duily gain of 8,896 over the previous six months 


NEW YORK 


EVENING 


JOURNAL 


America’s largest evening newspaper circulation 
. . « and at 3c a copy daily, 5c Saturday 


913 Hearst Building 
Chicago, Ill. 


2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE General Motors Building 
New York City 


Detroit, Mich. 
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for all Detroit? 


Then Use Detroit News 
Rotogravure 
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Have you a Message 





It Appeals Equally to 
Men, Women and Youth 








Your sales problem 
will be simplified, your 
sales message will be 
more effective, your 
product will be better 
presented if you em- 
ploy the one medium 
that appeals to all read- 
ers regardless of age 
or sex—the Rotograv- 
ure Section of The De- 
troit News. Here you 
get perfect reader at- 
tention in the greatest 
circulating newspaper 
in Michigan, having 
80% of its large circu- 
lation of 365,000 con- 





centrated in the local 
trading area. Consistent 
users of Detroit News 
Rotogravure have 
achieved remarkable 
success. A food adver- 
tiser using this medium 
exclusively has in- 
creased his business 
2500% in two years. 
Detroit News Roto- 
gravure offers the most 
effective means of 
reaching the whole De- 
troit market as well as 
advantages of display 
and illustration not 
possible elsewhere. 


In 1927 The Detroit News Printed 451,906 
Lines of Rotogravure A dvertising—188,300 
Lines More Than the Only Competitor. 


The Detroit News 


The HOME Newspaper 


Now 365,000 Sunday Circulation—330,000 Weekdays 





























What Bankers Think of Advertis- 


ing by Merged Companies 


They Are Not Averse to Spending Money for Advertising If Results 
Promise to Justify the Expenditure 


By Arthur W. Loasby 


President, The Equitable Trust Company of New York 


\ HAT is the banker’s atti- 

tude today as regards the 
advertising of companies refi- 
nanced and controlled by the 
bank? How does he regard the 
advertising policy of a newly con- 
solidated concern, the original 
units of which were all adver- 
tisers before the merger? 

Being in the position of business 
counselor as well as financial ad- 
viser, the banker’s attitude toward 
advertising is naturally of impor- 
tance. 

Before I attempt to shape an 
answer to this important question 
of modern business policy, I shall 
attempt to outline briefly the two 
factors which to my mind have 
been of prime importance in 
moulding the banker’s opinion of 
advertising. 

While many banks were doing 
more or less advertising before 
the World War, I believe that it 
was the widespread advertising of 
the war-time Liberty Loans which 
first focused the attention of 
bankers upon the value of adver- 
tising and made it a tool in their 
wn hands with which to shape a 
message to the public and bring 
more business to their own doors. 

The banker learned a lot more 
about general advertising during 
the memorable business slump of 
1921 with its buyers’ strike, its 
price crash and its disastrously 
large inventories. 

Overnight, a large burden of 
usiness troubles which included 

ivertising problems were shifted 
upon banking shoulders. Bankers 
bout this time were beginning to 

e the results of the advertising 

smpaigns their own institutions 

ere carrying on. A new type of 
anking advertisement had come 
ito being—an advertisement which 
-xplained the helpful services of 
banking institution and put its 


message in a way readily under- 
stood by the layman. For the first 
time in banking history, banks 
were actually attempting to mer- 
chandise their services. They 
were selling investment, trust, and 
the various by-products of bank- 
ing service to the public in a 
human way. 

And I believe I am correct in 
saying that today the banker’s 
attitude toward advertising usually 
coincides with that of the well- 
informed business man. He knows 
that carefully planned advertising 
properly co-ordinated with the 
company’s sales efforts is an 
effective business building force. 
A few years ago, he might have 
been skeptical of its value, par- 
ticularly when confronted with it 
purely as an impcsing item of ex- 
pense in a company’s balance 
sheet. 


LESSONS OF 1921 


The trials and tribulations of 
1921 taught the banker more 
about all the problems of business 
management—including advertising 
—than he ever knew before. And 
he has formed the habit of check- 
ing up prospective borrowers more 
thoroughly than he did ten years 
ago. He requires more facts be- 
cause his new knowledge has 
shown him their significance. Time 
was when the banker was satisfied 
merely to know that the company 
seeking a loan was “asset good”; 
now he wants to know that plant 
operations are efficient, that sales 
policies are sound, that the profit 
margin is what it should be, and, 
of course, he scrutinizes advertis- 
ing policies and results with a 
keener eye and greater under- 
standing. 

Where the banker finds it neces- 
sary to consider the advertising 
policy of a‘concern to which he 
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makes a loan, it may be emphati- 
cally stated, therefore, that the 
banker of today approaches the 
problem more as a_ thoroughly 
schooled business man than as 
what his critics sometimes take 
pleasure in calling a “banker of 
the old school.” 

To get at the banker’s attitude 
toward advertising of merged 
companies which were advertisers 
before the merger it is necessary, 
then, first to examine the business 
motives behind the consolidation 
of two or more concerns. The 
prime mover in nearly every 
merger is the desire to increase 
profits per dollar of invested capi- 
tal—to get more results per dollar. 
Elimination of duplication and 
various other economies are count- 
ed upon to produce this result, and 
if competent executives are at the 
helm the larger profits usually 
materialize. 


WAYS OF RAISING ADVERTISING 
APPROPRIATION 


Right here it may be pointed out 
that if the business needs a larger 
appropriation for advertising and 
needs it more than it needs any- 
thing else of importance in the 
production and distribution of a 
satisfactory product, the money 
for the purpose may well be pro- 
vided through the saving in over- 
head expenses resulting from the 
merger. On the other hand, if the 
merger brings together two simi- 
lar products which formerly were 
in competition in the same mar- 
kets, one of the economies of such 
a union is bound to be in selling 
costs, and it may well be found 
possible to accomplish the desired 
results with an advertising appro- 
priation which is somewhat less 
than the sum of the expenditures 
for that purpose of the two com- 
panies before the merger. Looking 
at the consolidation of manufac- 
turing concerns which have been 
vigorous advertisers, the banker, 
you may be sure, will not treat 
advertising policy according to 
any arbitrary, preconceived no- 
tions. But he will most assuredly 


expect the sales end of the busi- 
ness, like the production end, to 
produce maximum results per dol- 
lar of expenditure. 
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The banker’s role in a merger, 
from a strictly banking point of 
view, is usually one of two things. 
He may merely loan money to one 
company which takes over an- 
other with the proceeds. Or he 
may purchase and market the 
securities of the first company to 
provide funds for the merger. 

In the first case, he is acting in 
the ordinary capacity of a coni- 
mercial or industrial banker, and 
depending upon the size and stand- 
ing of the companies involved, he 
may or may not be concerned with 
plant operations or sales policies. 
For instance, if one of the dozen 
or more outstanding big corpora- 
tions of the country wanted a loan 
of, say, $5,000,000 to purchase a 
concern making parts for its prod- 
uct, no- bank would think of in- 
vestigating the soundness of such 
a move. The loan would be made 
without question. But recently a 
manufacturing concern came to us 
for a million-dollar loan to enable 
it to put through a merger with 
another concern. There was no 
question as to the integrity of 
either concern. In this case, we 
required a great deal more infor- 
mation. We went back of the 
borrower’s statement of costs and 
profits to satisfy ourselves that he 
knew his business, that his cost 
accounting was accurate, that his 
plant operations were efficient, 
that sales policies were productive 
of as great a volume of business 
per dollar as they should produce, 
and that there was a sound busi- 
ness reason for the consolidation 
Before we made the loan our in- 
vestigator visited both plants 
studied production methods | and 
talked with heads of all depart 
ments. You see, bankers have 
learned that if a business is con- 
ducted at a loss, if it stops mak- 
ing money, an “asset good” stand 
ing is likely to deteriorate rapidly 
into insolvency, particularly if toc 
large a proportion of assets is tied 
up in inventories and finished 
goods that will not sell. 

In the second case, the lender’: 
role is that of investment banker 
He places the securities of th 
parent merger company. with his 
clients. This means that. he must 
be doubly sure of the security of 
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Confidence ~ 


and the Lost 500,000 


More than half a million lines of adver- 
tising could have been added to The 
News’ total of 18,272,586 lines for 1926 
(six issues a week) if we had been willing 
to relax the censorship that has pro- 
tected News readers and News adver- 
tisers for 57 years. 


We might have gained a million and a 
third lines of national advertising last 
year instead 901,419—for most of the 
half million lines ruled out or rejected 
were in the national classification. 


But that half million lines, available but 
not accepted, was not lost. It does not 
show in the total, but it was not lost. 


The News has never been willing to take 
today’s dollar and forfeit the good will 
upon which tomorrow’s hundreds will 
be based. 


The News holds the confidence of its 


readers as something priceless. 


Advertisers get remarkable results from 
The News, for an advertisement in The 
News goes into the home with much of 
the character of the spoken recommen- 
dation of a friend. 


The Indianapolis News 


New York 
DAN A. CARROLL 
110 East 42nd St. 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Director 





Chicago 
J. E. LUTZ 
The Tower Building 
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the loan, for in addition to pro- 
tecting his own interests he has a 
moral obligation to safeguard the 
investor. There is no difference 
in attitude; there is a more intense 
—if possible—application to the 
problems of the business and its 
policies. 

There are also business and 
banking reasons for refinancing 
industrial concerns, and the bank- 
er’s attitude is likely to be in- 
fluenced by whichever of these is 
uppermost. The most common 
business reason is that the com- 
pany to be refinanced is ripe for 
expansion; that is, a further in- 
fusion of capital is justified by 
past growth and future prospects. 
The most common banking reason 
concerns the investment banker, 
who has been put to it in recent 
years to provide desirable securi- 
ties for his clientele owing to the 
greatly expanded demand and the 
scarcity of new securities issued 
by companies long in the invest- 
ment markets. But whatever the 
predominant motive, the companies 
so refinanced have generally been 
family affairs with ownership 
vested in a few closely related or 
long associated persons. Where 
such refinancine has been possible, 
therefore, it has generally been 
accomplished through a_ breaking 
up of closely held ownership and a 
passing of control to banking hands. 

In the case of refinancing for 
the purpose of business expansion 
of an old-line company the prog- 
ress of which mav have been held 
back by timid family counsel, 
there is a definite purpose to in- 
crease expenditures and to speed 
up operations from production to 
sales. Looking at the problem 
from the business point of view, 
the banker is then distinctly in 
favor of a larger advertising ap- 
propriation, and he has the cour- 
age of his convictions—something 
that may have been lacking among 
those previously in control. A 
striking example of this is to be 
found in the recent history of a 
concern manufacturing a popular 
beverage. When the control of 


this companv passed to a banking 
group one of the first things that 
was done was the stepping up of 
advertising. 


The annual appro- 
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priation was multiplied several 
times, and sales have increased by 
leaps and bounds. 

Where | refinancing is  under- 
taken mainly to provide securities 
for distribution to the investment 
banker’s clientele, the banker may 
or may not take an aggressive part 
in management; but he will keep 
close tabs on operations in all ce- 
partments because of his obliga- 
tion to look after the interests of 
those to whom he has sold the 
securities. His sincere co-opera- 
tion and counsel cannot help but 
be for the good of all concerned. 
If he sees to it that operations 
produce a satisfactory profit, it 
may be taken for granted that 
more money will be available for 
advertising than would be the case 
if the business ran at a loss. 

No product should be made un- 
less it can be sold, and advertis- 
ing’s chief function is to pro- 
mote sales. But no product should 
be made and sold unless it yields 
an adequate profit to the manufac- 
turer. The banker, for the rea- 
sons that I outlined at the begin- 
ning, has a better understanding 
of the value of advertising today 
than ever before, but when he 
takes a hand in business his eye 
looks clear through to the ultimate 
desirable outcome—oprofits. That 
is why he looks at advertising ap- 
propriations as he looks at fuel 
bills or labor costs. He is not 
averse to spending more money on 
any of these things when results 
justify the expenditure, but he is 
always striving—like a good busi- 
ness man—to get greater results 
with less money more intelligently 


used. 


Auto Novelty Account to 
Reincke-Ellis 


The Auto-Grams Company, Chicag« 
manufacturer of Auto-Grams, a motor 
car novelty, has appointed the Reincke- 
Ellis Company, hicago _ advertising 
agency, te direct its advertising account. 

ewspapers, direct mail and sales 
agent’s publications will be used. 








Larger Profit Reported by 
General Baking 


The General Baking Corporatio: 
New York, Bond Bread, for the first 
twelve weeks of 1927, reports a_ ne! 
profit of $1,643,406, against $1,329,45 
in the corresponding period of 1926. 
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The New 


Admiral Oriental Line 
B. Altman & Co. 


Amer. Bosch Magnetic Corp. 


Auburn Automobile Co. 
Auto Pneumatic Action Co. 
Banff 

Bell & Howell 
Canadian Pacific 
Chateau Frontenac 

De Jon Electric Corp. 
Joseph H. Dodson 
Durant Motocover Co. 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
French Line 

Guerlain 

Isabey 

Mayfair House 
Montauk Manor 
Mullins Body Co. 

The F. H. Roberts Co. 
Wm. A. Rogers, Ltd. 
Stearns-Knight 

The Studebaker Corp. 
Swiss Cheese Assn. 
Tiffany & Company 
Towle Manufacturing Co. 
Johnnie Walker 


R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co. 


Williams Oil-o-matic Co. 
A. A. Wittnauer Company 


CONDE NAST GROUP 
Accounts Scheduled for 1927 


Steamships 
Department Store 
Radios 
Automobiles 
Piano Action 
Hotel 

Filmo Camera 
Cruises 

Hotel 

Ignition 

Bird Houses 
Motor Seat Covers 
Ciné Kodak 
Steamships 
Perfumes 
Perfumes 

Hotel 

Hotel 

Radiator Covers 
Candy 
Silverware 
Automobiles 
Automobiles 
Swiss Cheese 
Jewelers 

Sterling Silver 
Cigarettes 
Sterling Silver 
Oil Burners 
Longines Watches 


- A few of these firms have adver- 
tised in either one or two of 
our magazines for some years. 
But now all of them are adver- 
tising in the Condé Nast Group. 


Our New Address— 


THE CONDE NAST GROUP 


Vanity Fair 


Vogue 


House & Garden 


Graybar Building, Lexington Ave., at 43rd St., New York City 
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ourtesy, DLOAN & 
KOBERTSON, Architects 


Delineator 

Uptown 

(>) May ist, the uptown offices 
of the Butterick Publishing 

Company will be moved from 

709 Sixth Avenue to the new 

Graybar Building, 420 Lexing- 

ton Avenue. 
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Drawn for Delineater 
6y HUGH FERRIS 


Delineator 
Downtown 


HE main offices of the 
Butterick Publishing Com- 
pany, of course, will remain in 
the Butterick Building, at 223 


Spring Street. [The entire 15th floor 
of this building is devoted to Delineator 
Home Institute. Come and see it!] 
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37,000,000 
Children! 


The population charts show 
approximately this number of 
children, under fifteen years 
of age, in the United States. 


And speaking of children;— 
we have created some inter- 
esting examples of how 
they may be added to 
your sales force. 


Samples to interested execu- 
tives upon request. 


Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 


Printing Crafts Building, New York 
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Sales Conditions in China 


More Peaceful Conditions Are Expected in the Near Future 


Washington Bureau 
of Painters’ Inx 
FLOOD of letters and tele- 
grams of inquiry regarding 
conditions in China reached the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce from exporters and 
others last week. As to the policy 
to be pursued with regard to ship- 
nts for Chinese destinations, the 
Bureau has been obliged to an- 
swer all inquiries only in general 
terms. However, the latest cables 
from China to the Bureau, up to 
late afternoon of Saturday of last 
week, make it clear that there is 
no apparent occasion for anticipat- 
ing danger in sending shipments to 
Shanghai and other Chinese ports ; 
but with regard to shipments des- 
tined to Hangkow and Changsha 
and other interior points, cabled 
information shows that the situa- 
tion is quite different. 


The position of a great many 
\merican business concerns in re- 
gard to China may be illustrated 
by a typical letter received last Sat- 
urday by the Bureau. This in- 
quiry, from a large exporter, states 
that the concern has been doing a 
good business in Shanghai, Tien- 
tsin, and Hongkong, and that the 
business has shown a tendency to 
increase. The writer relates that 
a number of shipments were on the 
way to Shanghai at the time that 
city was in an uncertain condition 
and the company had séveral hun- 
dred dollars outstanding on time 
drafts at the time Shanghai was 
captured by the Nationalists. “All 
these drafts were paid promptly, 
however, when due,” the letter con- 
tinues, “no shipments have ever 
heen refused and there has never 
heen a delay in accepting merchan- 
dise. Our clients have sent us ad- 
ditional orders and do not even 

ention the revolution.” 

Since they cannot explain the 
condition indicated, the letter states 
that the company is at a loss to 
know whether to go ahead and ship 
additional orders, as recent news- 
paper reports indicate that condi- 

ms in Chinese ports are very un- 
satisfactory. “Most of our clients 





are located in the international set- 
tlement in Shanghai, about half of 
the firms being Chinese, one-fourth 
Jewish, and one-fourth British. 
They are all large firms with good 
reputations.” 

This inquiry is representative of 
a great many, and in every case 
the Bureau suggests that where the 
exporter has a responsible foreign 
agent in China, he should be guided 
by the advices of his agent. But 
where his representative is one who, 
for any reason, does not enjoy full 
confidence, the Bureau feels that 
great caution should be exercised. 

While the Bureau does not, of 
course, assume any responsibility 
for its information, its recent cables 
make it clear that in Shanghai, so 
far, ample protection has been af- 
forded life and property, and it is 
believed that this protection will 
be continued. The moderate ele- 
ment among the Chinese appears to 
have obtained the upper hand and 
to be putting down successfully all 
serious labor agitations. In spite 
of the fact that several local 
American business firms have 
stopped doing business for the 
present, there is much evidence to 
support the view that there is no 
cause for withholding shipments 
to Shanghai, and the same is true 
with reference to shipments to 
Hongkong and Canton, to Dairen 
and perhaps—for the time being 
at least—to Tientsin. But in re- 
gard to shipments destined to 
interior points a different policy 
should be observed, as indicated 
by the last cable on the subject 
received by the Bureau, which 
reads as follows: 

“Yangtze Valley trade continues 
depressed with many export com- 
modities held at river points by 
lack of transportation. Some im- 
port cargoes for interior points 
held at Shanghai awaiting more 
favorable conditions. Some river 
steamers in use as temporary resi- 
dences by foreigners at disturbed 
points; others evacuating foreign 
refugees; some commandeered by 
military. Chinese Merchants’ 
Steam Navigation Line has again 
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suspended navigation of Yangtze 
steamers.” 

With the exception of a few 
isolated cases, it is reported 
financial and business transactions 
in Hankow have been completely 
paralyzed following the sealing of 
the specie vaults of the Chinese 
Banks and the absolute embargo 
on silver. 

It is understood that, despite 
minor disorder in certain localities 
in the interior, conditions at 
Swatow remain quiet. 

According to its latest report, 
the Bureau has not heard of any 
case in which an American ex- 
porter has withheld shipments to 
China. Apparently, most of our 
exporters believe that it is better 
to continue making shipments to 
Shanghai, where they may be held, 
if necessary, nearer to the point 
of destination and quite as safely 
as here. Neither has the Bureau 
heard of any modification in the 
terms of financing such shipments. 
In regard to insurance, it is under- 
stood that the insurance companies 
covering war risks are declining 
to assume responsibility beyond 
Shanghai or the particular Chinese 
port of entry involved. 

In regard to exports from 
China, because of persistent in- 
quiries regarding supplies of silks 
and antimony, the Bureau _in- 
vestigated the conditions in regard 
to these commodities last week. 
According to latest cabled reports, 
there is not likely to be any great 
falling off in the exports of silk 
from Kwantung, Chekiang, Ki- 
angsu, and Shantung Provinces. 
Advices indicate that it is quite 
likely that Chiang Kai-shek and 
the moderate party in Canton 
will be able to maintain their posi- 
tion, and that we may shortly, 
perhaps, witness a revival of trade 
in the provinces along the East 
coast of China. It is also indi- 
cated that Szechuan silk will be 
much hampered by transportation 
difficulties, but that considerable 
quantities will nevertheless seep 
through to the coast ports. 

The cables on exports from 
China are particularly interesting 
because they show trade condi- 
tions and tendencies which will un- 
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doubtedly influence imports. Re- 
garding exports of antimony, a 
late cable states that it is a some- 
what different matter, since most 
of the Chinese antimony is pro- 
duced in Hunan and all the for- 
eigners have been driven from 
that region. However, there are 
possibilities of getting out a con- 
siderable quantity of antimony. 
The cable comments on the fact 
that while the flow of antimony 
trade might be interfered with 
and delayed, the Chinese are such 
inveterate traders, and the local 
political authorities so dependent 
on revenue derived from trade, 
that none of them will be anxious 
to destroy trade or place other 
than local hindrances in its way. 

It is not believed that British 
and Japanese steamships will be 
prevented from trading between 
Shanghai and Yangtze ports, al- 
though they may encounter much 
spiteful sniping. It appears that 
the authorities may be so de- 
pendent on revenue to be obtained 
from trade that they will try to 
keep shipping going on _ the 
Yangtze, as well as on such rail- 
roads as are not paralyzed by the 
necessities of military operations 

The cables regarding exports 
from China are distinctly op 
timistic, even more so than those 
on the subject of imports. One 
representative reports that he does 
not expect any long, indefinite 
shortage in Chinese products, and 
looks to more peaceful conditions 
being established in the near 
future. In giving out this informa 
tion for publication in Printers’ 
INK, officials of the Bureau o! 
Foreign and Domestic Commerc: 
have pointed out that while the) 
cannot assume the responsibility 
for its accuracy, they consider th« 
information worthy of very careful 
consideration by American: ex 
porters. 





George Harrison Phelps Opens 
Pacific Coast Office 


George Harrison Phelps, Inc., Detro 
advertising agency, has opened a Pacif 
Coast office at San Francisco. Cliffo: 
W. Macfarlane, for the last six year 
director of publicity of the Albertso: 
Motor Company, Los Angeles, i 
manager. 
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Amat! aal 
NEW YORK 


Average NET Circulation for the first 
quarter of the current year, with aver- 
age Gain over same period last year. 
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This compares with a Publisher’s Statement March 31, 1927, of 301,692. 
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This compares with a Publisher’s Statement March 31, 1927, of 592,575. 
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This compares with a Publisher’s Statement March 31, 1927, of 305,404. 
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“Dictated- 
But - Not - Read” 
Hokum 


E. I. pu Pont pe Nemours & Company 
Witmincton, Detaware, Aprit 4, 1927 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I recall seeing in some issue of Print- 
ers’ Ink an article commenting on the 
use, in business letters, of phrases 
similar to the following: 

“Dictated but not read before signing.” 
“Dictated by but signed in his 
absence.” 

If it is not asking too much, I would 
appreciate receiving a copy of this 
article. 

Wm. A. Hart, 
Director of Advertising. 


HE advertising director of the 

large and important house of 
du Pont has an excellent memory 
and is a close reader of PRINTERS’ 
Ink. It was almost six years ago 
that comment on this subject ap- 
peared in Printers’ INK. At that 
time there was an epidemic of 
“dictated -but-not-signed” corre- 
spondence. 

In our opinion, this phrase and 
its variants are hardly to be ap- 
proved, except when the writer has 
actually been called away from the 
office and cannot be present to sign 
his letters. 

There are a number of reasons 
why the phrase is used. Some use 
it because they have the notion that 
it will relieve them of legal re- 
sponsibility for statements made in 
their letters. 

Others use it because it gives 
them a chance to “feel out” the 
person to whom they are writing in 
such a way that if the person takes 
exception to their letters they can 
then come back with the dishonest 
statement “I didn’t see that letter 
before it went out. It was signed 
in my absence. Of course, such a 
letter would never be written by 
me.” 

Then again, others use it because 
it appeals to their vanity. They 
have an idea that it will make the 
recipient of such a letter say: 
“Isn’t he a hard-working, busy 
business man. I ought to be thank- 
ful that he took time to write me.” 

There is a suspicion, too, that a 
greater number of these unread-but- 
dictated letters are mailed on the 
day the big league baseball season 
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opens, on particularly delightful 
spring days when the grass on thie 
golf course is verdantly green and 
the sky especially blue, on frosiy 
October Saturdays when dear old 
alma mater calls on her elder sons 
to exercise—by proxy—in the 
arena. 

In other words, this admission of 
absence from the office at the time 
letters should be signed may not 
have the effect intended. Rather 
than denoting businesslike precision, 
the apparently innocent little phrase 
at the end of letters may denote 
business laxity—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 





Cosmetic Account to Albert 
Frank Agency 


J. Lesquendieu, Inc., New York, cos 
metics, has appointed Albert Frank & 
Company, New York advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account begi: 
ning September 1. Magazine, business 
paper, direct mail and newspaper roto 
gravure advertising will be used. 

The products of this company includ 
Tussy lipsticks, Eclador nail polish, 
Veloute de Péches (cream powder base) 
and Flozor. 





New Accounts for LaPorte & 
Austin Agency 


Charles M. Higgins & Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., manufacturers of inks 
and adhesives, have appointed LaPorte 
& Austin, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to direct their advertising «a 
count. Magazines, business papers ani! 
direct mail are being used. 

The Roberts Numbering Machine 
Company, Brooklyn, has also placed its 
account with this agency. Business 
papers and direct mail are used. 


H. W. Beyea Advanced by 
Rodney E. Boone 


Herbert W. Beyea, of the staff of 
Rodney E. Boone, general manager « 
national advertising of the Hearst News 
paper Group No. 1, and of the Sout! 
ern Group, has been made manager o 
the New York office. He _ succeeds 
H. A. Stretch, whose change of position 
is reported elsewhere in this issue. 


C. E. Townsend Joins Barron 
G. Collier, Inc. 


Charles E. Townsend, recently assoc 
ate editor of The Advertisers’ Weekly 
and formerly with the Federal Advertis- 
ing Agency, Incorporated, New York, 
has joined the staff of Barron G. Collier, 
Inc., New York. He will edit 








romotional publication soon to be issued 
xy the 


latter firm. 
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Chicago 
Congratulates 


Philadelphia! 
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HAT?’S quite an achievement 

—Philadelphia—your Evening 
Bulletin with 560,832 copies per 
day during March. 


We know what a real accomplish- 
ment that is. We know from 
experience, because our own 
daily average net-paid circulation 
for March was 579,493. 


Newspapers do not acquire such 
vast reader audiences thru acci- 
dent or chance. Circulation 
figures represent the verdict of 
public opinion. 





The Chicago Eveni American 
and the New York Journal are 
the only evening newspapers in 
America with circulations of more 
than half a million that sell at 
3c. a copy. 
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The Chicagc 
Presents tc 
an Achievement 


Beautiful new 4 color proc- 
ess printing now available 
for newspaper advertising 
in the Chicago Evening 
American. 


HE superiority and greater effectiveness of 
color advertising over black and white and 

roto is a well established fact. But so far, owing 
to the tremendous speed required in the printing 
of a daily paper of large circulation, and other 
technical difficulties, four-color process adver- 
tising—and by that we mean the reproduction 
of a color subject direct from the painting, color 
photograph or color drawing, was confined al- 
most exclusively to magazines charging very 
high rates. The Chicago Evening American is 
the first large metropolitan paper to offer this 
perfected process to advertisers seeking the 
greater returns resulting from color advertising. 


RODNEY E.BOONE H. A. KOEHLER L. C. BOONE K. J. NIXON 
9 E. 40th St. 929 Hearst Bidg. Book Tower Bldg. 82 Marietta St. 
New York City Detroit Atlanta, Ga. 
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LWAYS a medium of pronounced 
pulling power, the American Home 
Journal now enjoys the distinction of 


combining the outstanding feature of a 
high grade magazine—fine color printing 
—with the moderate rates of a newspaper, 
the evening circulation of which, the 
second largest in the United States, is con- 
centrated in the highly important Chicago 
market. 


_Anmerican Home Journal 


weeny Magazine OF THE 


CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 


W. M. NEWMAN, Manager 
American Home Journal, Hearst Bldg., Chicago 
F. M. Van GIESON FRED H. DRUEHL 


s¢,@ 5 Winthrop Square 541 Monadnock Bidg. 136 St. Paul St. 
Boston San Francisco Rochester, N. Y. 
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how tempus 
does fugit—in 
1922 there 
was no Sunday 
Detroit Times 
at all—and 
now we print a 


six months P. O. 
statement showing 
an average of 
326,875, while 

the March average 
was 337,520 

and April will 

be even higher. 














Goes to Consumer to Influence 
Fabricators of a Product 


Smith, Hogg & Company Stimulate Yardage Sales by Showing Trade 
How to Finish Fabrics 


;ANY industrial manufac- 
1¥i turers feel that their trade 
does not fully appreciate what can 
be done with their products in 
making them appeal to the con- 
sumer. A textile manufacturer, 
for example, may believe that his 
fabrics could be made up into a 
number of new or novel products 
which would sell well. But it is 
often difficult to get any of the 
trade interested enough to make 
up some of these as an experi- 
ment. Smith, Hogg & Company, 
New York, apparently have found 
one method of solving this prob- 
lem. 
This company is the selling 
agent for the York Manufactur- 
ing Company and the Everett 
Mills, which produce yardage 
ginghams, shirtings, cotton blan- 
kets, rayon materials and drapery 
fabrics. 

The innovation of Smith, Hogg 
& Company consists in the creation 
of a fabrication department in 
each mill, the purpose of the new 
section being to turn out finished 
articles from some of the mill’s 
yardage fabrics along lines that 
the company believes in but has 
not succeeded in getting the trade 
to recognize. The plan was put 
into operation last September. 

According to W. G. Broadway, 
a member of the firm, two thoughts 
were in mind when the fabrication 
department was installed in each 
mill: “The first was to show the 
trade some of the ways in which 
our materials could be used to in- 
crease consumer sales; the second 
was to stimulate our entire or- 
ganization by bringing into it a 
new idea that would arouse in- 
terest and keep it busy. 

‘In brief, the entire plan was 
to turn out articles already made 
up for consumer consumption and 
to sell them direct to consumers 
and direct to retailers. Eventually, 
W believed, consumer interest 
in these and similar articles would 


induce the trade to take up their 
manufacture in volume. We did 
not expect the department’s output 
really to become more than a 
single drop in the bucket of our 
total production; the articles were 


YOMANCO PRODUCTION CO 
187 WORTH ST (Dem P NEW YORE CITY 


pen erates to sell ws whee of the sevew differres colar « 
yen prefer Onder by ammber 


THE TRUMP BRIDGE TABLE COVER HAS BEEN 
ADVERTISED BY DIRECT MAIL AND IN 
ABOUT TWENTY MAGAZINES 


merely to point the way to what 
could be done by manufacturers 
with proper facilities. 

“Our first step was to install 
sewing machines in the new fabri- 
cation department, with girls to 
operate them, and the production 
of this section was devoted to half 
a dozen varied articles. Rayon 
fabric was made into card table 
covers which were neatly hemmed 
and looped at the corners for con- 
venience. Rayon was made into 
mufflers as well. Other materials 
were finished into a combination 
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baby blanket package which con- 
sisted of a carriage and crib quilt, 
a regular blanket and a special 
blanket for use after baby’s bath. 
A similar set was made up for 
dolls. A bungalow package of 
table cover, six napkins and two 
sets of curtains also was turned 
out by the fabrication department 
as well as napkins to match bridge 
covers and separate curtains with 
valence. 

“This line was given individual 
trade-marks, the bridge covers 
being called ‘Trump,’ and the baby 
set being known as ‘Baby Beddies.’ 
Each article was _ attractively 
boxed for presentation, and the 
entire line was unlike anything in 
the field. 

“The second step was to create 
a selling organization for these 
articles, and the Yomanco Produc- 
tion Company and the Triad Pro- 
duction Company came into 
existence. Actually they were 
trading names for each of our 
two mills. The personnel of the 
selling staff was recruited slowly, 
and as our company never had 
had retail salesmen before, the 
new organization was built en- 
tirely of new men and women who 
were taken on gradually. Today 
their number is about 260. 

“These salesmen went out on no 
prescribed system. They worked 
up their territories as they found 
them, feeling their way along 
slowly. They called on retail dry 
goods stores, gift shops, depart- 
ment stores with novelty and gift 
departments, hotel newsstands, 
and they made _ house-to-house 
canvasses. 

“Today they report to New 
York, Boston or Chicago, where 
a small part of the regular Smith, 
Hogg & Company offices are 
given over to the two production 
companies. 

“We backed the new lines with 
national advertising and with di- 
rect-mail campaigns. The bridge 
cover, for example, was featured 
in about twenty magazines such 
as class, women’s and bridge pub- 
lications, a campaign that will be 
carried through until April and 
then will be resumed in August 
for the pre-Christmas business. 
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Space varied from two-inch in- 
sertions to full pages. 

“Direct-mail efforts have been 
made on prospects taken from 
lists which we bought and from 
lists made up by a shop which we 
operate at East Orange, N. J. 
This mail advertising has been 
spasmodic on all the products, but 
returns have easily compensated 
for the efforts. Every day we 
send out twenty to a hundred let- 
ters from the central office, usually 
enclosing swatches of the mate- 
rials used in the advertised prod- 
ucts. Sometimes we go after new 
retailers merely by enclosing our 
literature in an envelope and let 
ting it tell its story without an a 
companying letter. But in cases 
where prospects have answered our 
national advertising, our response 
takes the form of a very personal 
letter answering the prospect's 
questions. , 

“Results have been greater than 
anticipated, and we have been 
achieving our aim of pointing out 
to manufacturers what they can 
make of our yardage fabrics 
Baby blankets offer a concrete il- 
lustration. After we had made 
up ‘Baby Beddies’ packages from 
our regular. materials, one whole- 
saler specializing in baby articles 
ordered 300 cases to make up for 
his own use. 

“The finished articles also have 
opened the way for sales of regu- 
lar products in our line, particu- 
larly in the West where the offer- 
ing of bridge covers has brought 
us many new customers. At 
Christmas time, as another ex- 
ample of how these finished arti- 
cles create sales for our other 
merchandise, we showed an over- 
all manufacturer some of the 
fabricated pieces. He saw a chance 
to use them for Christmas pres- 
ents and bought 150. He then 
became interested in our line, and 
eventually we sold him denims for 
his overalls. 

“Our new plan also has kept 
our entire organization on its toes, 
for our regular staff takes an in 
terest in seeing the articles go 
over with the public. Sometimes 
they suggest new salesmen; often 
our men carry a few items in their 
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Of course, we never 





“The South’s Greatest Market” bears up excellently 
under close inspection. ‘The six pages of data on the 
New Orleans market in “A Study of All American Mar- 
kets,” the 1927 edition of market analyses published by 
the 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc., are an 
achievement in concise, readable presentation of a thor- 
ough statistical survey of industry and enterprise. 


And there’s not one fact or figure in the whole New 
Orleans section that we prefer to escape notice. There’s 
not a page that the National Advertising Manager would 
like to see edited. ‘The data presented is a shining exam- 
ple of getting down to the well-known brass tacks. 


Manufacturers, distributors and agencies will be in- 
terested in knowing just exactly how many retail and 
wholesale outlets in each line of business in every town 
of 1,000 or more population in the New Orleans market. 
That’s but a part of the story, however. 

In case your copy hasn’t arrived, or should you want 
any supplementary information, The Times-Picayune’s 
Merchandising Department is always on the job. 


Che Cimes-Picayune 
(NLIn New Orleans J’ 
Daily 87,290 Sunday 125,721 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities 
Member Associated Press 


Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg and Noee, Inc. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Bidwell Co. 
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trunks and show them to regular 
customers. 

“But the main result is that 
these fabricated articles are get- 
ting the trade to appreciate what 
can be done to appeal to the con- 
sumer with fabrics from our mills. 
As most of our selling is direct to 
the consumer with these articles 
and as, for illustration, we have 
hundreds of letters from women 
about the bridge table covers, we 
are in a position to go after dis- 
tribution with a very real talking 
point—actual consumer interest in 
the articles which we have manu- 
factured from our own materials. 

“Simply by giving the consumer 
an appetite for our fabrics, we are 
increasing distribution for our en- 
tire line. It is our purpose to get 
the consumer to go to the retail 
trade and then, when the retailer 
knows our articles and the trade 
has come to realize the possibili- 
ties of our fabrics, we ourselves 
may drop the fabrication.” 


More About Confusion Tests 
for Trade-Marks 


Cotumsta UNIVERSITY 
Scnoot or Business 

Editor of Printers’ InK: 

In the March 17 Printers’ Inx, you 
resented an article on “A Psychologist’s 
Method of Getting Unbiased Data.” In 
this you gave the testimony of Profes- 
sor Edward S. Robinson of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, as given in the 
case of the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana against the infringing trade 
mark, “Red-Hat.” There is a point of 
very considerable importance in connec- 
tion with the method used by Professor 
Robinson which is not brought out in 
your excerpt from the testimony, and 
as far as T ey was not brought out 
in the case itself. : 

The data secured by Professor Robin- 
son show that if a fairly familiar trade- 
mark is briefly presented to an individ- 
ual, and a few seconds later a similar, 
but not identical, trade-mark is shown, 
a certain amount of confusion will re- 
sult. He proved such confusion by show- 
ing that his readers rather frequently 
thought that the “Red Crown” trade- 
mark had been presented twice, when 
as a matter of fact it had only been 
presented once. There can be no ques- 
tion of the soundness of such a pro- 
cedure, but I should like to point out 
that (at least in the testimony quoted 
in Printers’ Inx) no reference was 
made to the amount of confusion that 
would normally have existed had there 
been absolutely no resemblance in the 
trade-marks. 

To make my 
Robinson had 


oint clear, if Professor 
rst presented a fairly 
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well-known trade-mark, say that of 
Jell-O, and had on his second exposiire 
shown the trade-mark of some competing 
concern, such as Knox Gelatine or 
Royal Gelatine, he would have had a 
number of readers reporting Jell-O as 
seen twice, although the competing 
trade-marks and the trade names are 
entirely different. Along the same live, 
if on the first exposure a whole adver 
tisement, say of Congoleum, is shown 
and on second exposure an advertise. 
ment of an entirely different product, 
say Old English Floor Wax, is given, a 
certain amount of confusion will result 

My point is, then, that while the 
confusion test is a valuable method for 
throwing light on infringement or non- 
infringement, the factor of general con- 
fusion, such as I have illustrated above, 
should first be discounted. The ap- 
ey 10 per cent confusion which 

rofessor Robinson found to exist he 


tween “Red Crown” and ‘“Red-Hat” 
should be scaled down somewhat for 
this reason. Personally, although the 


confusion test was first developed in 
the Columbia Laboratory, I am of the 
opinion that it should be used only with 
the very greatest care. 

K. Nixon. 


Edwin Balmer, Editor, “Red 
Book” and “Blue Book” 


Edwin Balmer, novelist and short story 
writer, has been appointed by the Con 
solidated Magazine Corporation as editor 
of The Book Magazine and The 
Blue Book Magazine, effective May 1 
He will succeed Karl Edwin Harriman, 
who is resigning after fourteen years as 
editor of these publications. 

Arthur McKeogh, formerly with the 
Cosmopolitan, and Donald Kennicott wil! 
become associate editors of The Red 
Book Magazine and The Blue Book 
Magazine. Mr. McKeogh will be in 
charge of the New York office. 


C. S. Beatty with Lord & 


Thomas and Logan 

C. S. Beatty has joined the San Fran 
cisco staff of Lord & Thomas and Logan. 
For the last five years he has been with 
the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers as gen 
eral manager in the Orient. e also 
was formerly with Swift & Company 
and Libby, McNeill & Libby. 

George Powell also has joined the San 
Francisco staff. He has been with thx 
dealer service department of the Cali 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange for the 
last three years. 


Danville, Va., Prohibits Placing 
Hand Bills in Parked Cars 


An ordinance has been signed by t! 
mayor of Danville, Va., prohibiting the 
placing of hand bills in parked autom 
biles and the placing of labels on radiat: 
caps. This ordinance was the result ot 
complaints from car owners of the 

rinted material found in their cars and 
rom the authorities of the litter to be 
found in the streets as a result of th: 
hand bills thrown out of the machines. 
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WHO 


PRINTERS’ 


INK 


“I know the maga- 
zine 1s mighty wel- 
come at our house; 
both boys, ages II 
and I}, are strong 
for it, to say nothing 
of the 15-year-old 
daughter and Paand 
Ma.” 


Success Magazine 
is a family affair— 
that’s who reads the 
book. 


Jim Maloney writes a prizefighter’s 


confession, 





June — 


UCCESS 
MAGAZINE 


GRAYBAR BUILDING, 


NEW YORK 
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Scientific tests of foodstuffs, at the Household Searchlight, 
go hand in hand with their practical preparation under 
typical home conditions. This department of The 
HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE is devoted to testing foods, 
appliances, materials and methods. It develops new ideas 


for the home and originates new ways of using products 


submitted by manufacturers. The Searchlight never 


yields to ‘“‘professional’’ ostentation in these matters — 


the usual bizarre parade of exaggerated fashion and 
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extravagant cuisine seldom meets the needs of Main 


Street. Because of the solid practicability and economy 


of its recommendations the Searchlight has become a 





The Household Searchlight, Topeka, Kansas 


iactor of importance in the domestic life of 1,650,000 Main 
Street families. Searchlight endorsement has proved 
beneficial to many manufacturers of quality wares. The 
HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE assures a fair and impartial 


test to all home products submitted to this department. 


The HOUSEHOLD 


MAGA ZINE 


“THE MAGAZINE OF MAIN STREET” 


CHICAGO: 608 South Dearborn Street 
NEW YORK: 420 Lexington Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO: 201 Sharon Building 


ARTHUR CAPPER D. M. NOYES 
Publisher Advertising Manager 
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g 4 Ave All Farmers Equal 


Most advertisers 


in New York recognize the 
city’s mass and quality 
market areas. And in ex- 
erting surplus effort to 
reach what they call the 
best people, the Park 
Avenue section, for in- 
stance, would hold far bet- 
ter sales opportunities than 
Avenue “A” or the Bowery. 
Analyses show clearly a simi- 


lar class and mass distinction 
in the farm market, for=— 


Dairymen with an annual in- 
come of nearly three billion 
dollars (which is greater than 
the combined income from 
wheat and cotton), are auto 
matically the better class, the 
leadership farm prospects. 


Through THE DAIRY FARM- 

=R you sell not only the pros- 
perous dairy farm families, who 
are quality purchasers, but also 
the far greater number of farm 
people who follow their buying 
example. 


T 





“The National Dairy Farm Magazine” 


E, T. M®RevITH, PUBLISHER 
Des Mornes, Iowa 


Advertising Offices: 
DES MOINES NEW YORK CITY 
CHICAGO 8ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 
MINNBAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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Scribbling Becomes a Copy Angle 


Sales Investigation Leads Eagle Pencil Company to Large Advertising 
Campaign on What the Product Does 


QOME people may remember, 
\J many years ago, reading a 
ry exciting detective story in 
hich the murder was solved 
‘ the curious figures and marks 
which one of the suspects scrib- 
bled in a telephone booth, and 


ise Rice—Graphologist 


Analyzed by Lov 


our inn 
usly while telephoning « 


Do You know the hidden 
If in the unstudied squares, 
sorbed in thoughts? It is 
» careful study of these scribblings. @ Louise 
mmand. Miss Rice, author 
haw find a 


excited. Most people go into a 
stationery store and ask for a 
hard, soft or medium lead pen- 
cil. If the buyer is given any 
one of a number of different 
brands at a fair price he walks 
away satisfied. At least this 


meaning of your sctibblings? Are you aware that 
crosses, scrolls, and what-nots that you make 
possible to analyze your character—and your 
Rice, America’s foremost graphologist (scrib- 

of the accepted text books on graphology, 
pencil in their fingers. These scribblings 

truly show her the controlling elements 

neltant of those who look 

. aral and 


HE UPPER HALF OF ONE OF THE CONSUMER MAGAZINE ADVERTISEMENTS ILLUSTRATED 
WITH SOME SAMPLE SCRIBBLINGS 


eft as a tell-tale bit of evidence 


f his subconscious thought. 
Pencil scribblings, done while 
the mind is somewhere else, 
iave long been thought of as 
iaving certain, definite hidden 
meanings. The application of 
his interesting phase of what a 
pencil sometimes does, to the 
nerchandising of pencils gen- 
rally, based upon an investiga- 
tion concerning the sale of lead 
pencils in eleven large cities, 
fers an interesting study in 
new selling angles. 

Lead pencils have always been 
sort of unromantic, inanimate 
bjects about which it was diffi- 
cult to get anyone very much 


was the information which care- 
ful investigation made the Eagle 
Pencil Company believe. Re- 
tailers in eleven selected cities 
also reported that the adver- 
tising done, while it had been 
effective in some cases, had sel- 
dom led to a demand for a speci- 
fied lead pencil; while it had 
built up consumer acceptance it 
had not created any appreciable 
consumer demand, so these re- 
tailers said. 

This investigation led the 
Eagle Pencil Company to be- 
lieve that it needed a selling angle 
which would interest the public 
from the public’s point of view 
rather than from the point of view 
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of the manufacturer or the re- 
tailer who sold pencils. It made 
up its mind that it would stay 
away from featuring its factory, 
years of experience, or the general 
background of egotism, common 
in some advertising. The public is 
interested in itself, the company 
decided. Therefore its appeal 
should be based upon something in 
which every member of the public 
was vitally interested; namely 


himself and his subconscious mind. . 


Then came the thought of scrib- 
bling. It was generally agreed 
that it was almost impossible for 
a person to go into a_business- 
man’s office, look on the writing 
desk in his home or in a telephone 
booth without finding scribblings 
of some sort of another. Many 
people seem to have the habit of 
scribbling on table cloths, pads, 
blotters, or any convenient object 
while they are waiting for a tele- 
phone call or while they are talk- 
ing to someone else. This general 
habit on the public’s part seemed 
to have a close bearing on pencil 
production because while writing 


is usually done in pen and ink, 
scribbling is largely a matter of 


pencils. Unlike handwriting, pencil 
scribbling takes strange, unique and 
unusual forms. Since scribbling 
and lead pencils seem to be as 
closely allied as ham and eggs or 
pork and beans, it seemed logical 
to discover if this universal habit 
could not be tied up with the gen- 
eral interest of the public in what 
its own subconscious thoughts were. 

Additional thought was given 
to the, fact that the science of 
graphology which has been played 
up in many magazines had aroused 
great interest, and that many hand- 
writing experts around the country 
were making comfortable livings 
and receiving large royalties 
through the sale of their books and 
analysis of the individual’s hand- 
writing. There seemed to be an 
opportunity to tie-up romance and 
the desire to delve after the un- 
known, with more pencil sales, if 
some method could be evolved by 
which character reading from 
these scribblings could be made 
part of a merchandising campaign 
to sell pencils in larger units. 

A prominent graphologist was 
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engaged and agreed to answer all 
requests for scribbling analyses 
received from any advertising, for 
a nominal charge. It was believed 
that the tie-up with the merchan 
dising of the pencil could best bx 
carried out if the public was in 
formed in the advertising about 
scribbles, and that the head of th 
Mikado on each box containing a 
dozen Eagle pencils together wit! 
10 cents in cash paid to the Eagk 
Pencil Company with a sample of 
the individual’s own scribbling 
would entitle the purchaser of this 
box of pencils to a careful and 
individual analysis of his scrib 
bling by the graphologist. It is 
the belief of the company that a 
great many people will buy a dozen 
Mikado pencils in order to get 
the Mikado box for the analysis 
and that after having used the pen- 
cils people will become accustomed 
to them and will repeat, resulting 
in a steady patronage. 

Having thus discovered what the 
company considered a tie-up, it 
prepared to institute an advertis- 
ing campaign that would definitely 
force increased pencil sales. 


THE FIRST STEP IN THE CAMPAIGN 


As the first step in this cam- 
paign the company sent a sales 
letter to all stationers in the form 
of a four-page letter and folder 
combined. This letter, sent first 
to wholesale stationers, called at 
tention to the inside pages featur- 
ing the scribblings of several mem 
bers of the executive committee. 
Photographs of these men were 
shown, together with an analysis 
of each one made from the scrib- 
blings. The rest of the folder 
was taken up with articles on the 
scribbling habit, a brief biography 
of the graphologist and on the back 
page an article by her on the sub 
ject, “The Subconscious Self Is 
Revealed by Scribblings.” The 
remainder of the letter explained 
the contract the Eagle Pencil 
Company had made with the spe 
cialist in scribblings and that she 
would analyze the scribblings of 
everyone who sent in the Mikado 
head from the box of a dozen 
pencils, together with 10 cents 
The increased interest this new 
type of advertising would cause 
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in the South’ 


N April 8th the Publix 

Theaters, Inc. opened 
in Jacksonville a new thea- 
ter, THEFLORIDA. This 
theater, which hasaseating 
capacity of 2,500, cost ap- 
proximately $1,500,000 
and is said to surpass in 
size, completeness and 
beauty anything of its kind 
in the South. 


Within the past few months 
three other excellent theaters 
have been opened in Jackson- 


ville: The Riverside, the Em- 
press and the Capitol. 

The recent opening of these 
splendid theaters reflects the 
rapid growth of Jacksonville 
and indicates what experienced 
business men think of the buy- 
ing power of this city. 

Jacksonville and its sur- 
rounding trade territory repre- 
sents a great market with high 
per capita wealth and steadily 
increasing demands, a market 
which an impressive number of 
national advertisers are culti- 
vating through the pages of — 


Che Florida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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among the public, the retail sta- 
tioners and _ therefore, among 
wholesale stationers also, was 
stressed as well. Moreover, the 
wholesale stationer was told to 
watch his own telephone pad for 
scribblings and was invited to send 
the first batch of them together 
with his own pencil signature for 
analysis by the graphologist. 

The copy which has just started 
in a magazine of general circula- 
tion, together with space in periodi- 
cals reaching the stationer and the 
wholesale stationer, will at first be 
of the general type. It will ex- 
plain graphology and scribbling, 
followed in turn by a combination 
type of teaser inquiry copy, asking, 
for example, why “newspaper ex- 
ecutives scribble in squares,” and 
why “impetuous persons use arrow 
— and spears when they scrib- 
ble.” 

All the advertising is designed to 
attract attention to the interesting 
habit of scribbling and to link the 
name Mikado pencils with this 
habit. 

Proofs of the first full-page ad- 
vertisement were mailed to all re- 
tail customers of the wholesale 
stationers and a large broadside in 
color was mailed to 20,000 sta- 
tioners. A separate broadside is 
being mailed to all wholesale sta- 
tioners. Giant advertisements, 
window display material as well, 
and the company’s regular car- 
card advertising will also tie up 
closely with the general theme of 
scribbling. 

It is believed by the company 
that this new style of advertising, 
by stirring up new interest in its 
leader, the Mikado pencil, will en- 
able the company, when handling 
the large number of inquiries ex- 
pected to result, to push, by means 
of envelope enclosures, its entire 
line of products from fountain 
pens to erasers. 

Each letter analyzing individual 
scribbling will also contain eight 
coupons duplicating the coupon in 
the advertisement—to be sent in 
for additional scribbling analyses. 


Irving J. French, for the last several 
years New En land advertising manager 
of McCall’s, New York, died at Boston, 
April 
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J. E. Hahn Heads The Amrad 
Corporation 


James E. Hahn, formerly president of 
the DeForest Radio Corporation of Can 
ada, has become president of The Am- 
rad Corporation, Medford Hillside, 
Mass., maker of radio sets, following 
a re-organization of the company. Powel 
Crosley, Jr., is chairman of the d. 

Ibert B. Ayers, Sommerty general 
sales manager of the Freed- ——— 
Radio Corporation, Brooklyn, N 
and later in charge of sales of the Ean 
Radio Company, Newark, N. J., t Eagle 
come general sales manager. 

Regarding the sales policy of The 
Amrad Corporation, Mr. Hahn has an 
nounced that the Amrad franchise will, 
when possible, be given to distributors 
for exclusive territory, and the retail! 
sale will also be confined to a limited 
number of outlets. Consumer advertis 
ing, he states, will be employed to give 
an additional sales impetus behind the 
work of distributors and dealers. 

The advertising of Amrad_ Neutro 
dynes will be handled by Glaser & 
Marks, Inc., Boston advertising agency. 


Six Hosiery Companies Merge 

The Cadet-Lehigh Hosiery Company, 
Philadelphia, has been organized by the 
consolidation of the Cadet Knitting Com- 
pany, Inc., Lehigh Silk Hosiery Mills, 
and the Cambria Silk Hosiery Company, 
all of Philadelphia; the Lansdale Silk 
Hosiery Company. Lansdale,  Pa.; 
Kramer Hosiery Company, Nazareth, 
Pa., and the Blackwood Silk Hosiery 
Company, Blackwood, N. All of the 
companies manufacture. ‘women’s _ silk 
hosiery. 


Robert P. Crane to Leave 
Lord & Thomas and Logan 


Robert P. Crane has resigned as co- 
manager of the Pacific Coast organiza 
tion of Lord & Thomas and Logan, a 
position he has held for eleven years. 
He went from the Chicago office of the 
Lord & Thomas agency in 1916 to open 
its first office on the Pacific Coast at 
Los Angeles. Mr. Crane’s resignation 
takes effect May 1. 


Associated Business Papers to 
Meet in May 


The spring meeting of The Associated 
Business Papers will be held at French 
Lick, Ind., from May 16 to 18. A pro- 
gram is being prepared under the direc 
tion of Elbert Haight. Following the 
procedure of previous meetings and as 
a means of encouraging free discussion, 
no stenographic reports will be made. 


Springville, N. Y., Advertising 
Businesses Merge 
The Cosmopolit Advertising Company, 
Springville, N. Y., has taken over the 
R. B. Waite Agency, of that city. E. C. 
. Pfeiffer, of the Waite agency, has joined 
the staff of the Cosmopolit company. 
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The Changing Map of 
Industry ~ by/rvingS Paull 


Mass Retailing Here - And 
To Stay by Edward A filene 


«% + Progress Rides in on 


Rubber Tires by Charles P. Cushing 


"(O iginal 
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“Nation’s Business gives the business man 
economic facts, not as dry statistics, but in an | 


| original and interesting way.” 4.x WB» 


| Vice-Presids nt. Allis-Chaimers Manufacturing 


| 
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Baltimore “takes” 


Baltimore families need no physician 
to prescribe for them the newspaper 
to “take.” 


They have found it pleasant and ad- 
vantageous to follow the family pre- 
scription popular in these parts and 
to “take” the Sunpapers regularly— 
before breakfast and throughout the 
day on week days and in one heaping 
big “spoonful” on Sunday. 


Baltimoreans find it easy to take this 
“prescription” regularly, because the 
Sun Carriers deliver the Sunpapers 
direct to their homes, rain or shine 
week days and Sunday, seven days 
a week. 


The Sunpapers provide a mental 
stimulus to their readers, and at the 
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them regularly --- 


same time they have exceptional 
tonic properties for the advertisers 
who utilize their columns. The ad- 
vertiser who uses the Sunpapers 
consistently is bound to build up 
his sales in Baltimore! 





Average Net Paid Circulation for Month 
of March, 1927 


Daily (M & E) 254,962 
Sunday - - - 200,117 


Gain of 2,363 Daily and 9,433 Sunday 
Over March, 1926 





Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD, GUY 8S. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Bldg., 110 B. 42nd St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
New York Chicago 


C. GEORGE KROGNESS, First National Bank Bidg., San Francisco 
: 


BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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A New : ” 
i 
High y 
The circulation of the Boston Sunday con 


Advertiser is now the highest in the history 
of this paper wit 














. 
> ~=No. 21 in a Series 


—according to circulation figures as of 
March 31, 1927 the Boston Sunday Adver- _ 
tiser sells 523,438 papers every week, or one 
172,811 more than Sunday Post of 
189,986 more than Sunday Globe do 
396,370 more than Sunday Herald age 


The Sunday Advertiser’s gain for the year 
is more than three times that of the other onc 
Boston Sunday newspapers combined. pat 





Paper Circulation Year’s Gain Milline tri¢ 


Sunday Advertiser 523,438 20,873 1.43 pla 
Sunday Post 350,627 1,031 1.57 = 
Sunday Globe 333,452 1,170 1.65 a 
Sunday Herald 127,068 4,318 3.15 car 
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Can a Salesman Sell More Than 
One Line? 


Some Manufacturers Are Getting Together and Covering a Given 
Territory with a Single Force of Men 


By A. H. Deute 


\V HETHER we like it or not, 

regardless of the apparent 
obstacles, the cost to sell has to 
come down. 

Notwithstanding the dictates of 
management to the contrary, not- 
withstanding the weaknesses of the 
system, there is developing a trend 
toward doubling up of lines or 
factories which is nothing more 
nor less than putting it up to a 
single sales force to do more than 
one selling job. 

The great objection to this sort 
of thing is that the common, 
garden variety of salesman cannot 
do justice to more than one item 
at a time. It is said that the aver- 


age dealer can listen to such a 
salesman just about so long and if 
the salesman undertakes to start 


all over again on him with a sec- 
ond and maybe a third product or 
line, the dealer simply loses 
patience and refuses to listen. 

Then there are the many in- 
stances of salesmen who have 
tried to carry side lines which they 
place outside of regular working 
hours or else introduce casually 
when the regular work is done or 
while waiting for trains. These 
instances are replete with failures 
and it has become almost axio- 
matic to say that a salesman who 
carries side lines is more than apt 
not only to fail to make money 
with the side line but often to 
make good, with his regular line. 
Many a salesman has lost out on 

th side line and main line just 
because he has tried to spread his 
efficiency. 

We have, too, the constantly re- 
curring experiences of men who 
are obliged to carry a variety of 
lines making a success of one of 
hose lines but failing with the 
others. One finds this especially 
true with jobbers’ men who do 
vell on certain items only to fall 
lown on others, largely because of 


personal prejudice in favor of 
certain goods which they like. 

There are any number of em- 
ployers of salesmen who take the 
stand that it is practically impos- 
sible for a man to do two selling 
jobs well—that it is fortunate if 
one can find a salesman who can 
sell one line well. 

All of this is true and sound 
logic. Nevertheless, the fact re- 
mains that the man who can work 
out a way to have a sales force 
sell more than one line is showing 
savings in the cost to sell which 
are so tremendous that he will 
have a great advantage over his 
competitors. 

That means that the competitor 
must either follow in these stens 
or be at a great disadvantage in 
the matter of the cost of doing 
business. Now, when one figures 
the close profit per unit of sale. 
with which many manufacturers 
are obliged to be content and then 
sets over against this the volume 
of business they do, it becomes 
evident that the individual em- 
ployer of salesmen who finds him- 
self outgeneralled in this matter 
of selling cost will be at a huge 
disadvantage. In fact, the advan- 
tage in favor of the man who can 
work out such a saving is so great 
that the attempt to do so is being 
made over and over again and 
with more and more intelligence. 

Thus we get back to the point 
of beginning, namely, if, in spite 
of the difficulties, there can be a 
doubling up of lines, the savings 
resulting therefrom will be inter- 
esting indeed. 

Of course, in theory it should be 
perfectly possible for a man to go 
into a town like Bend, Oreg., for 
instance, and call on the twenty 
or so grocers, the half dozen 
druggists, the dozen poolrooms, 
confectionery stores, etc., putting 
in a good full two days work, 
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and get the maximum volume of 
business at the minimum selling 
expense. He ought to be able, 
both physically and mentally, to 
handle at least two lines, provided 
neither line has to be gone through 
like a hardware price list. 

All of this is admittedly pos- 
sible, but the fact remains that 
most men who are employed as 
salesmen are not .able to “get 
away with it.” They do not seem 
able to hold the dealer’s attention 
over the period of time required. 
They favor one line over another, 
which means that they neglect one 
line. 

One salesman who is proving 
himself the exception to this gen- 
eral impression summed it up, 
though, in this way: “You cannot 
expect to take $175 or $200 men 
and ask them to do two $175 jobs 
for the pay of one. That is where 
the employers get into hot water. 
They fail to recognize the impor- 
tance of having men strong enough 
to carry the double burden. They 
want to overload the lightweight 
salesman. It is like buying a one- 
ton truck and then asking it to do 
the work of a two-ton truck, only 
to be surprised if the experiment 
fails. 

“Now, your $175 a month sales- 
man is not big enough to do more 
than just an ordinary job with a 
single line. Often he is expensive 
even for a single line. The man 
eats as much if not more than a 
$10,000 a year man. And it costs 
as much to move him from town 
to town. 

“The reason for most of the 
disappointments is that the em- 
ployer is trying to get double duty 
out of just an ordinary single line 
man. The latter falls down in the 
attempt, and the employer shrugs 
his shoulders and says: “There you 
are. I felt all along it wasn’t go- 
ing to work out.’” ; 

If one salesman is going to be 
expected to do a good job with 
two or three or more lines, it 
ought to be plain that such a man 
is not going to be the average $175 
a month man loaded down with 
three jobs, but, on the contrary, a 
much better type of salesman, 
making much more money for 
himself, as is only right, but, at 
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the same time, bringing about a 
greatly reduced selling cost for his 
various products. 

Recently, I saw a specialty drug 
line fail to make headway in New 
England when it was being sold 
through a force of low-price men 
handling only that line. Now that 
same line is being handled most 
successfully by another sales force 
which took it into the family, in 
spite of the fact that this latter 
sales force is already selling three 
other products to the retail and 
wholesale drug trade. 

In this case, combining several 
products in the one sales force is 
working out very well indeed be 
cause this particular sales force is 
a very, very good force, pays far 
above the average wages, and 
consequently is able to attract and 
hold men who are sufficiently 
capable of making good on their 
combination jobs. 


FOUR FOOD PRODUCTS SOLD BY ONE 
SALES FORCE 


Go clear to the other side of the 
United States, and there is the 
daily demonstration of a. sales 
force selling four different food 
products to the retail and jobbing 
trade. One of these food prod- 
ucts was, until about a year ago, 
sold separately through its own 
specialty sales force. There was 
no cause to complain about the 
volume of business which this 
specialty force obtained. But the 
Northwest is an expensive terri- 
tory to travel and it was the heavy 
traveling expense which was mak- 
ing it unprofitable to carry the in- 
dependent sales force, operating 
just on the single line. 

So plans were made to select 
the best men from both groups 
and work them into one sales 
force to handle all the products. 
Of course, there is a field manager 
who teaches and coaches and 
trains the entire force in the 
various lines and back in the home 
office of the manufacturers there 
are sales heads who keep all the 
men on their toes: But the fact 
remains that this single sales force 
is now doing the work which 2 
little over a year ago required two 
complete forces. 

It is only right to say, thougl). 
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The New York Times 
six months’ gain 
greatest—23,525 copies 


THE NEW YORK TIMES, first in 
quality of circulation, made a greater 
gain in net paid sale in the six months’ 
period ended March 31, 1927, compared 
with the six months ended September 30, 
1926, than any other standard sized New 
York newspaper, morning or evening. 


This latest six months’ period showed 
strongly the increasing preference of in- 
telligent, thinking readers for The Times 
in New York City and suburbs. 


CIRCULATION OF NEW YORE MORNING NEWSPAPERS 
OF STANDARD SIZE—AVERAGE DAILY AND SUNDAY 





Six months ended 
March 31, 1927 


The New York Times 
Second newspaper 
Third newspaper 
Fourth newspaper: . 











The increased net paid sale of The New 
York Times is the most important circula- 
tion trend in the newspaper quality field. 


The New Pork Fimes 


First in Advertising Volume and 
Character in the First Market. 
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that this does not represent a sav- 
ing of one entire force of men, 
the work being loaded onto the 
other. As a matter of fact, when 
this plan was put into effect, it 
meant retaining only the best men 
who were getting the highest 
wages. At the same time, it 
meant working out an increased 
chance of earnings for those men 
who were held. 

Three companies producing non- 
competitive products all selling to 
the wholesale and retail drug 
trade, are covering New England 
with the same sales force. They 
have built up and are maintaining 
a very high percentage of dis- 
tribution. The three manufac- 
turers are thus able to actually get 
into every nook and corner in 
New England, which would be a 
practical impossibility from a fi- 
nancial standpoint if any one of 
them undertook to do the job 
single-handed. 

Analyzing this particular “three- 
in-one” sales force, it becomes, 
though, an easily recognized fact 
that its success depends greatly 
upon the man heading up this 
He is personally 


group of men. 
one of the best salesmen in New 
England plus having rare ability 
as an organizer. 


SUCCESS DEPENDS ON 
HEAD OF FORCE 


This man, entrusted by these 
several manufacturers, has brought 
together a group of salesmen who 
are in every way entirely different 
from the usual specialty men who 
work retail trade. It goes without 
saying that they are well-paid 
men, but at the same time they 
produce sufficient business to make 
them highly economical. 

Contrary to the common idea, 
these men are not high-pressure 
men. They do not evince any of 
the pounding, driving tactics 
usually associated with men 
handling a variety of lines on one 
and the same call. 

Now, the secret of these men’s 
success lies in the fact that, first 
of all, each one of them has been 
for a good many years on the 
same trade and has built up a real 
reputation for reliability. Each 
one -has taught a group of mer- 
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chants to have confidence in him 
In short, then, each of these men 
has'a real following. It means 
that these men spend very little 
time introducing themselves or 
setting the stage for a hearing. 

The next thing in their favor is 
that each of them has long ago 
proved himself to be a man wh 
can and does work long hours. 
This is really a superior group o 
men when willingness and ability 
to work long hours is considered 
The head of this group said to 
me: “Working the drug trad 
often means night work. Some 
druggists can be seen in the morn- 
ings. Others again, depending 
upon large evening trade, come 
late and work late. Often this is 
especially the case in smaller 
towns. Often, too, the best time 
to get at such a buyer is during 
the middle of the evening when 
picture shows are in progress and 
there is a momentary lull in busi- 
ness. The salesman who knows 
his customers and who is willing 
to drop in at about nine in the 
evening is often sure of having a 
chance for a fine, long interview. 
But not every man who calls him- 
self a salesman is willing to be on 
hand and at work at nine in the 
evening.” 

So it is clear that two of the 
elements which go to make up 
these men who can sell several 
lines are absolute integrity plus 
the willingness to work very hard. 
The third factor is knowing their 
business, and, in this case that 
means knowing the retail drug 
business. This force of men has 
been developed to the point where 
today any member in that group 
can meet a druggist and talk to 
him in his own language about his 
own problems and often give him 
something worth while in the way 
of advice and suggestions. The 
result is that the buyer is willing 
to listen to such men and that en- 
ables them to get interviews long 
enough to cover the line. 

I talked with one of the mem- 
bers of that force when I met him 
in a drug store in Waterbury, Conn. 
I asked him how he got around 
the common difficulty of men sell- 
ing a number of lines—how he 
managed to do more than just 
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FOOD 


For Thought 


People who locate in 
Southern California soon 
acquire a taste for local 
dishes. Instead of blue- 
fish, they yearn for 
sandabs; chile concarne 

takes the place of beans and 
brown bread; they begin to 





Corn Husxs 


—such as are i 
ee ME forget quince preserves and 


ping tamales BS ask for guava jelly or fresh figs. 


For most women, cooking in 

Southern California becomes a 

fascinating new art. In order to 

gain proficiency they read the 

cooking department in the Los 

Angeles Times, the most popular domestic science fea- 
ture in the city, which specializes on local recipes. 


It is the fixed policy of the Los Angeles Times to deal 
with local interests and occupations. From pies to polo, 
it tells the people what they want to know, sparing no 
expense in the production of brilliant local features. 


As a result of this policy, more homes subscribe to 
the Los Angeles Times than to any other local news- 
paper, and leadership in advertising follows as a matter 
of course. During the first quarter of 1927, the Los 
Angeles Times led the nearest local paper by 1,093,148 
agate lines of advertising. 


Los Angeles Times 


Eastern Representative 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. 


360 N. Michigan Blvd. 285 Madison Ave. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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mention the lines as one sometimes 
sees jobbers’ salesmen hurry 
through a long price list. 

“First,” he said, “I’ve got to 
have something worth while to 
tell a buyer or I can’t hold his at- 
tention—that’s the first thing. Of 
course, I’ve been on this trade for 
some years and these buyers know 
that I’m not standing around just 
trying to make talk. They know 
by this time that before we suggest 
something to them we are pretty 
sure of it ourselves, and they 
know, too, that we are interested 
in their being able to sell what we 
are urging them to buy. When I 
get through talking one line, I’m 
ready to go on to the next one. 
They have gotten used to that.” 

This salesman is, I’m told, typi- 
cal of the force. He is not a 
youngster. On the contrary, he is 
well along in years. He dresses 
well. He travels in a good car. 
He is on a par, financially, with 
the men upon whom he calls. He 
knows his lines and is able to talk 
them. 

He told me that it would not be 
long until they would be ready to 
add another non-competing prod- 
uct and that he understood that 
an additional factory had been 
asked to join the group. Un- 
doubtedly, it should mean good 
representation at a total expense 
much less than if that factory 
travels a force to sell just its one 
line. 


OLDER MEN TO SELL THE SEVERAL 
LINES 


A somewhat similar ess is 
working out successfully in Vir- 
ginia and a part of West Virginia, 
where a group of manufacturers 
of food specialties are reaching 
the retail and jobbing trade in the 
grocery field, all through a single 
organization. This group works 
somewhat differently from the one 
in New England. 

There is a man who heads up 
the organization and under him 
there are several men who sell all 
the lines to the wholesale and the 
leading retail trade, especially 
working the large commissary 
stores which are factors in the 
West Virginia field. Then, under 
this main group, there are younger 
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men who work only limited lines 
—one or at most two products 
being sold by these younger men. 

But here again one comes face 
to face with the same condition as 
prevails in the New England in- 
stance. The men who can and 
do adequately combine the selling 
of several lines are older, more 
experienced, higher-price men. 
Undoubtedly, they are proving eco- 
nomical even though they them- 
selves are earning relatively high 
incomes. 

Over against these experiences, 
I was talking a few days ago with 
a sales manager who is having 
poor success trying to sell five 
different products, all made by hig 
own company, through a single 
sales force. In fact, he finds that 
it does not work out at all. His 
men all have preferences. Some 
do well with one line while others 
do well with another item; but 
outside of one or two men, they 
cannot sell more than one item 
per call. 

But looking into this group of 
men, one finds that they are of 
that group of salesmen who can- 
not be expected to do more. They 
are minimum wage men, most of 
them men who have had practically 
no previous experience or who 
have failed to climb into better 
jobs. They are the lower stratum 
of the selling class. 

All this indicates that one of the 
answers to the problem of reduc- 
ing the cost to sell ig getting a 
higher «type . of salesmen—men 
with experience, men who are 
students of selling and students of 
business. It means trying not to 
see how little they can be paid and 
still hold them, but rather trying 
to see how much they can be paid 
and make them more productive 
and consequently more economical. 

The fact remains that here and 
there one finds groups of salesmen, 
organized into smoothly operating 
forces, under good management, 
who can and do get results with a 
number of lines. And they are 
turning in business at a surprising- 
ly low unit cost. It is undoubtedly 
a solution for many manufac- 
turers, this getting together and 
covering a given territory with a 
single force of men. 
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A Lithographed 
Window Display 


is The Beckoning Finger 


me in and buy me” says the product 
advertised on your window display, 
“you have read about me elsewhere—now 
buy.” 
And the passer-by drops into the store— 
the sale is made. 


No wonder dealers welcome practical window dis- 
plays. No wonder successful advertisers use them. 
They know that advettising campaigns which “fol- 
low through to sales” are productive of results— 
they know that practical, lithographed window dis- 
plays are important factors in the chain of buying 
influences. 


Your lithographer knows what is practical. He 
knows what is practical in every other form of 
lithography, direct mail, stationery and billing forms, 
blotters, labels, posters, greeting or post cards, 
cartons, bands, metal packages or display racks. 
Consult a lithograph salesman. 


through to sales 
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Advertising 
AT THE 


POINT OF SALE 


The window display 
“speaks” and inspires 
the buying mood. It 
“speaks” most con- 
vincingly when pro- 
duced by lithography. 











~~ Your label or carton— 
the actual sale 
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J ~~ Your inside store di y 
at the point of sale 























~ Your outdoor advertising 
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Your window display 
=. at the dealer's 





Weak it a practice to call freely upon your lithog- 
C/ rapher for advice. A competent representative 


will gladly discuss with you any problems: you may 
have. , 


Lithographers National Association. inc 


104 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Lithography 


Litho. in U.S. A. 








Will the Iceman Make a Good 


Advertising Salesman? 


‘hat Mysterious Individual, M 


r. Ultimate Consumer, Talks about the 


Ice Industry’s Advertising 


By Amos Bradbury 


o. by Mr. Bradbury 
en I took this article into the edi- 
elles of Printers’ Inx, I was 
romptly shown by references to back 
nes of the publication that the ice 
ustry had discussed plans to adver- 
co-operatively and that the National 
ciation of Ice Industries, whose 
r offices are in Chicago, had recom- 
nded plans in 1922 for displays on 
ns and trucks of the emblem of the 
iation, had sent out newspaper ad- 
tisements and in other ways had 
estimable work as an association. 

\gain, in 1926, producers of ice, 

anufacturers of refrigerators fed with 

instead of electricity, and ~_"~ 

t and reported $150,000 pet & 

ard a national campaign he Parint- 

InK article oapetite this, pointed 
that the members of the association 
urchased more than 1,600,000 pieces of 
vertising literature from the associa- 
Increa aggressiveness for 1927 

n the part of the ice industry was 
indicated. 

Texas was organized, the article said, 
_ Georgia was both organized and 

itant, prepared to give electric re- 
frigerating machines the stiffest kind of 
competitive battle. The ice industry, it 
was said, would spend “not more than 
$250,006 in national advertising.” 

But this fact has little bearing on the 
situation, unless the man delivering my 
ice changes his sales approach. I, as a 
consumer, have been approached by 
several high-pressure electrical refrigera- 
tion salesmen this‘ spring.  adver- 
tising of a dozen of these companies 
beckons enticingly toward my pocket- 
book. I submit that if the ice association 
wishes to capitalize to the utmost on its 
present campaign of national advertising, 
it must teach the delivery man a new 
line of attack.] 
| . seems strange, sometimes even 

to me, that a person like myself 
sitting quietly on a sunny porch in 
a suburban house, should have the 
temerity to write on merchandising 
and advertising subjects and direct 
my message to experts on these 
topics. The only merchandising 
with which I come in close con- 
tact these days is an occasional 
uction when, in the back country 

ar me, the heirs of some farmer 

t up for quick sale everything 

m an old sleigh to such a jewel 
a ship lantern as I picked up 
his week. : 

And yet, as I have pointed out 
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in previous articles in PrinTERs 
INK, the man who sits quietly at 
home may find many advertising 
and sales suggestions right in his 
own house and in the habits and 
customs of the people who call 
there trying to sell merchandise. 

He may also, if he observes 
carefully, discover how things 
should not be done. So, this time 
I take pen in hand to discuss a 
phase of back-door advertising 
which has just come to my atten- 
tion. In this case, it was the local 
iceman who gave me this sugges- 
tion, which I am passing on. 


HOW THE ICEMAN ADVERTISES 


Our local iceman is a delight- 
ful fellow, and at chopping ice 
with neatness and skill to fit our 
box there is no iceman I have 
seen who is his equal. But as a 
salesman and advertising man, 
representing the great industry of 
which he is a part, I fear he is not 
so good. 

This is what happened. 

“Are you still buying ice from 
us?” he asked me somewhat 
gruffly one morning. 

“IT think we are,” I replied, 
“and just did, if the chopping noise 
I heard a moment ago wasn't a 
woodpecker in the dead tree.” 

“You ain’t never thought of 
putting in one of them electric ice- 
boxes, have you?” 

I admitted that the intriguing 
advertising of one or two of the 
big companies had,.as a matter of 
fact, interested me somewhat. 

“Don't do it,” said the iceman 
in a deep and solemn voice. Then, 
before I could escape, he thrust 
into my hand a booklet which he 
had apparently kept concealed up 
to that moment, and before I could 
thank him or ask him what it was 
all about, he had turned and stalked 
away. 

The booklet which my iceman 
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gave me lies before me as I write. 
It seems to me important. It im- 
presses me as a brilliant example 
of what an industry faced by new 
and aggressive competition should 
not do to meet that new competi- 
tion. But, lest any of my readers 
may think I am merely a destruc- 
tive critic, I am going to suggest, 
before I finish, what, in my opin- 
ion as a householder, the ice in- 
dustry of America should do, in- 
stead of using this back-door 
method of advertising. 

They have just started to do it 
in print. Can they make my ice- 
man a better salesman? 

The booklet, which is anony- 
mous and most aggressive, bears 
the title: “Ask Him.” The first 
page tells me that to be fore- 
warned is to be forearmed and 
says that mechanical-chemical sub- 
stitutes for ice “masquerading 
under the alluring but misleading 
title, ‘Electric Refrigeration,’ are 


for the moment being extensively 
and expensively advertised in the 
daily papers, in magazines, by mail 
or by persuasive salesmen either 
at your door or in attractive shops. 


The obvious purpose of this nation- 
wide publicity campaign is to make 
the public forget, if possible, the 
safety, economy, reliability and 
other time-tested, time-proved qual- 
ities of ice.” 


ANOTHER QUESTIONNAIRE 


The booklet instructs me to ask 
the electric refrigerator salesman 
a series of questions. The ques- 
tions with which I am to bowl him 
over are rather derogatory of him 
and his product. I must ask him 
this one first: 

“Why is it, if these devices 
(there are scores of them, each 
claiming virtues all its own, and 
freedom from the faults of others) 
are the ‘wonder-workers of the 
day’ that such an enormous and 
continuous amount of advertising 
is found necessary to promote their 
sale? The money now being ex- 
pended for exploiting these me- 
chanical-chemical devices is prac- 
tically without parallel in the his- 
tory of advertising. Long ago it 
was said: ‘A good wine needs no 
bush’—pointing out that those who 
sold wine of real merit required 
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no bush or vine hung outside their 
shops to attest to its origin.” 

“Ice Is Advertised by Its Loyal 
Friends.” 

As a loyal friend of ice, I will 
suggest additional copy for my fa- 
vorite product later on. But the 
refrigeration man is waiting and | 
must hurry to ask him a couple of 
more questions: “. . whether, 
when he uses the term ‘Electric 
Refrigeration,’ he means that elec- 
tricity directly produces ice or 
cold air? If his reply be ‘Yes,’ he 
states what is absolutely contrary 
both to facts and the real truth. 
However, if he honestly confesses 
that electricity does not do these 
things, but that all refrigerating 
processes (ordinarily called ‘ice 
machines’) are entirely dependent 
on a gas-forming chemical, then: 

“What chemicals are necessary 
to actually do the work of making 
ice or cold air? If frank, he will 
tell you that ammonia is used in 
the large commercial plants, and 
sulphur-dioxide, methyl (not ‘men- 
thol’) chloride or ethyl chloride in 
the small household units—such as 
he recommends for your home!” 

If the salesman who calls on me 
is frank and honestly confesses to 
the fact that ice machines depend 
on some sort of a long-named 
chemical, I am to criticize the 
name of whatever he is selling as 
follows: “Why do the makers of 
these devices, in their glowing ad- 
vertisements that purport to tell 
everything, studiously refrain from 
dwelling on the fact that gas- 
forming chemicals (not electricity) 
are ‘at the bottom’ of them all—or 
if these chemicals are so much as 
mentioned they are usually given 
pretty, fanciful-sounding names. 
‘Iceatona,’ ‘Freeze-all,’ etc.—ob- 
vious attempts to conceal the true 
names and nature of what is really 
used ?” 

It now occurs to me to wonder 
just how the ice my iceman de 
livers is made. They don’t cut it 
from Perkins’ Pond any more. 
That pond has been filled in to 
make building lots. But the book- 
let doesn’t say much about that, ex 
cept to warn me that many gases 
are offensive in odor, generally 
detrimental to health, and likely t: 
be dangerous around the house i! 
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there is a leak in a pipe. I am 
also to inquire whether the electric 
machine will provide plenty of ice 
for sicknesses, unexpected guests, 
promptu social affairs, and sus- 
1 is cast.on those tiny cubes 
ice which have always inter- 
| me. They may be “murky 
nd frothy.” Among the questions 
m to hurl at the unfortunate 
alesman is scattered a sad little 
ice concerning the deaths of 
people in Danbury by gas 
some sort of ice machine. I 
think of an iceman I once knew 
who was killed as a result of being 
hit by falling chunks of ice and 
read on. 

By this time it occurs to me that 
the icemen and their bosses seem 
to be in sort of a panic about the 
new competition in their field. The 
brickbats they throw with bitter- 
ness and dexterity begin to arouse 
my sympathy for ice machines, al- 
though I didn’t consider them fa- 
vorably before, mostly because 
they seemed high in price. 

He must be asked, this salesman 
for an ice machine, why many 


perishable foods dry up under his 


system, foods which need the 
juiciness of ice. 

I also want to ask my iceman 
a bunch of questions about ice, 
but he ran away. 

Up to this point, it seems to me, 
as a user of ice, the association 
or ice company which composed 
this book has done about as 
good a selling job as my 
negative-minded iceman with his 
surreptitious back-door method of 
insinuating the booklet into my 
possession. 

The whole thing has impressed 
me as being the work of people in 
a panic about a new competitor; 
the reader sees fear and despera- 
tion on each page. 

Then, suddenly, without any 
previous warning, this piece of ad- 
vertising (for it is advertising, Mr. 
Iceman, even if it does come in 
via the back-door instead of the 
front) begins to suggest real, 
frank and open advertising argu- 
ments. 

Being neutral I read them. 

Here is the cost argument. It 
interests me greatly. I am to ask 
the salesman: “Whether the cost 
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(the entire expense) for keeping 
your food properly chilled will be 
greater or less with his device 
than with ice? Remember, an ice- 
machine is an all-the-year-’round 
investment and that in figuring the 
entire expense for ‘machine refrig- 
eration’ you must take into account 
yearly interest on the original cost 
of the outfit; then there is the in- 
evitable item of depreciation (wear- 
ing out) incident to all mechanical 
devices (your automobile is a good 
illustration!). Next, you must 
reckon with maintenance (keeping 
the machine running); this in- 
cludes electricity (often alone 
more than you pay for ice), chemi- 
cals, expensive expert repair ser- 
vices, oil, taxes, insurance, etc. 
Finally, there’s the matter of up- 
keep—replacing old, wornout or 
defective parts. Each and every 
one of these items must be taken 
into account if you would know 
positively what mechanical-chemi- 
cal refrigeration is to cost you. 

“In comparing ice refrigeration 
with machine refrigeration be sure 
to take your ice expense for the 
entire year, not July and August 
bills multiplied by six, or July 
multiplied by twelve—an adroit 
way of figuring practiced by many 
machine salesmen!” 

That looks to me like good copy 
material for the advertising on the 
part of the ice people. 

With all due respect to some of 
the men who have written on the 
subject in Printers’ Inx, I am not 
one of those who believe that the 
makers of electrical (perhaps I 
should say “chemical”) refrigera- 
tors and icemen should lie down 
together in peace and co-operation. 
These lion and lamb gambols on 
the green have never impressed me. 

I remember a big conference 
held last summer in Chicago be- 
tween representatives of the ice 
industry and the electrical refrig- 
eration makers, in which they 
agreed that they both had a com- 
mon purpose to increase the use of 
refrigeration among the masses. 

Yet here is my iceman ten 
months after the friendly confer- 
ence, handing me this most aggres- 
sive booklet. 

I believe the ice people are going 
to find it most difficult to co- 
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operate with their competitors in 
selling refrigeration, as they dis- 
cover more and more of their cus- 
tomers turning to the newer 
method. 

The advertising of the ice indus- 
tries described in this same issue 
makes me think I am a good 
prospect. 

The public is intensely inter- 
ested in ice machines right now, 
due to the large-space advertising 
used by a few leaders. This 
means that the public is interested 
in both sides of the whole ques- 
tion of refrigeration. The public 
is fair-minded. Many people whom 
I know have certain questions they 
want answered, particularly about 
danger, bother and expense, be- 
fore they install an ice machine. 
But they don’t want to scare a 
salesman for an ice machine to 
death by hurling these questions at 
his defenseless head even if he has 
“been drilled in one of those 
schools under the direction of a 
high-pressure master,” as the book- 
let declares, and even if he does 
use pride of possession as his chief 
talking point—“that Mrs. So-and- 
So, next door, across the way or 
up the street is considering the 
purchase of one of these machines 
and you certainly want what she 
has.” 

The public wants the ice com- 
panies to tell in frank, paid space 
why the present ice users should 
stick to ice. It also wants the ice- 
man to sell intelligently. When 
the booklet, in the last few pages, 
finally says: “Then ask us,” it 
offers some good subjects for 
copy. Here are a few of them. 
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These were followed by the “price- 
comparison chart,” printed below. 

Ice_ provides all the refrigeration 
needed to keep perishable foods fresh 
and wholesome for fully as long a time 
as economy and good common sense te!] 
you such foods should be kept. 

Ice is a far cheaper method of doing 
this than any mechanical-chemical sub 
stitute and ice, unlike those substitut 
can be summoned to your service when 
needed or dismissed when it is not. 

Ice requires but one kind of service 
—that given by the iceman when he 
comes to you daily, every other day, 
once a week—as often or as seldom as 
your desires and weather conditions 
warrant, — 

Ice, within its crystal-clear depths, 
can hide no chemical, no form of mech- 
anism—nothing that could mean danger 
or trouble to you or to your children— 
the little ones who are quick to explore 
the refrigerator when free for the mo- 
ment from mother’s watchful care! 

Ice is nature’s own cold-maker—a true 
“self-worker” that can be depended upon, 
under any and all conditions, and at any 
and all times to do its duty safely, 
silently, efficiently and economically. 


If the chart printed below, some- 
what confusing as it is, is cor- 
rect in its figures, then there is no 
need for back-door advertising on 
the part of my iceman and yours. 

Let old-fashioned competitive 
advertising shed some real light on 
this question, which is interesting 
to millions of people. Forget about 
friendly conferences, followed by 
polite resolutions that don’t last. 
Make your icemen better sales- 
men. 

That is my advice to the whole 
refrigeration industry. 

It doesn’t seem fair to me for 
the ice people to try to turn a 
perfectly good iceman into a back- 
door advertiser who gets an infe- 
riority complex when he thinks 
about an ice machine. 





Comparison of Cost 
between 
Ice and a Mechanical-Chemical Substitute 


Mechanical-Chemical Substitute 
Box and Unit $400.00 


“Yearly Depreciation, 10%... $ 40.00 
Yearly Interest on Investment, 
24.00 
36.00 


Total Cost for One Year 
Yearly Saving in Favor of Ice 


Ice 


Large Families Using Ice the 
Year Round 

A_ Well-Made, 
lated Refrigerator, 
Allowing 10% Depreciation. . 12.5/ 
Yearly Interest on 
ment at 6% 7.5 


Properly Insu- 
$125.00. 


*This supposes the machine will last ten years—seven to eight years is neare: 


the truth. 





THE CHART THE ICEMAN GAVE ME 
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i= This Is A. Rich Market 


bout 
i by e o 
las Of Which Washington, D. C., Is The Center 
ales- 
The map shows the extent and direction of The Star’s 

hole direct delivery routes, reaching more than 25 miles into 

Maryland and Virginia, which together with the District 
ap of Columbia, constitute the “Washington market.” 


ack- More than three-quarters of a million prosperous 
nfe- people are included within this territory, which has no 
inks other metropolitan city for its source of supply—and 
which is reached to its most remote point every evening 
» and Sunday by THE STAR. 

This is a wonderfully fertile market—and is com- 
pletely and regularly covered by ONE NEWSPAPER— 
THE STAR. 


The Loening Slat. 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Eastern Representative Western Representative 
Dan A. Carroll Member of anes © E. ~~ 
110 East 42nd Street Associa ‘ower ng 

New York, N. Y. The tod Press Chicago, Ill. 
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Winding up the 1926-27 season with the 
greatest volume of radio advertising ever 
published by a Cleveland newspaper, The 
Press again has demonstrated its power to 
sell. With its enormous circulation—largest 
of any daily newspaper in Ohio, tremendous 
advertising volume, and proven reader in- 
terest, The Press is—as always—Cleve- 


land’s FIRST Advertising Buy. 


Clevelanc 


Detroit NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 
San Francisco 250 Park Avenue, New York City 


LARGsSs& TF DAILY c i 
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Figures given below are supplied by the Advertising Record 
Co., Chicago, Ill. an independent advertising audit bureau 
to which Cleveland’s two evening papers subscribe. ‘These 
figures are totals—in lines—for the seven months of the 
1926-27 radio season, September to March, inclusive. Any 
additional radio information will be supplied upon request. 


TOTAL RADIO LINEAGE 
Cleveland Newspapers—Season 1926—1927 


September to March, inclusive 
PRESS (6-days) 342,179 


D. Plain Dealer 

S. Plain Dealer 

D. & S. P. D. combined........ 288,645 
SN abs cheb sige wis Dd aston 198,904 
S. News 

D. & S. News combined 


The Press, in 6 days, ran more radio advertising than 
either other newspaper ran in 7 days; nearly 80,000 
lines more than both other daily newspapers com- 
bined; more than the daily Plain Dealer, the Sunday 
Plain Dealer and the Sunday News combined. 

For Department Stores The Press ran more than 
twice as much as the daily and Sunday Plain Dealer 
combined. 

For local radio merchants, The Press ran more than 
both other daily newspapers combined. 


For national advertisers The Press ran more than 
both other daily newspapers combined. 


First in 
Cleveland 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 
410 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 
CU LATION 
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The most successful medium for the 
better type of advertising. 


Particularly effective in Birmingham 
—over 100,000 circulation. 


The issues of April 3rd, 10th and 
17th carried 1,512, 2,597 and 1,428 
lines of local advertising and 6,645, 
7,123 and 4,119 lines of national 
advertising, respectively, representing 
substantial gains over 1926 lineage. 


Use The News Gravure 
For a Finer Appeal 


Che Birmingham News 


THE SOUTH’S GRFATEST NEWSP4PER 





NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
KELLY-SMITH CoO. 


New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia 
J. C. HARRIS, JR., Atlanta 





Ice Industries Begin $200,000 


Campaign to Women 


\im to Sell Non-Users and Those Who Cannot Afford to Buy Mechanical 
Refrigerators 


*PURRED on by the increasing 

VW advertising activities of com- 
anies making mechanical refriger- 
tors, the ice industries of the 
ountry have begun to tell their 
ide of the story in national adver- 
ising. They have a 
strong case to present 
ind a tremendous 
mount of adverse 
propaganda to check, 
the icemen believe. 
This year they pro- 
pose to spend $200,000 
n advertising direct- 
ed, for the most part, 
to women, 

Five years ago the 
ce industries, through 
their association, be- 
gan a campaign which 
they now admit to 
have been sadly in- 
adequate. A few far- 
sighted icemen were 
ready for it, but the 
great majority never 
believed in it or knew 
what it was designed 
to do. 

There is reputable 
authority for saying 
that during 1927 not 
less than $10,000,000 
will be spent in ad- 
vertising by manufac- 
turers of mechanical 
refrigeration units as 
opposed to 00,000 
on the part of the icemen. How- 
ever, the selling price of the ice 
machine is still so high, the ice 
people say, that its market will be 
restricted. The ice industries are 
going to devote their dollars and 
advertising space principally to- 
ward expanding sales in the other 
direction. Investigations have 
proved that millions of people do 
not take ice until the real heat of 
summer sets in. Some authorities 
think that as much as 40 per cent 

f the market never buys ice at 
iny time. 


comdinon: 


a nickel’s worth of ice 
saves a dollar's worth of flavor 


expensive thang abou. food s nor as 
colores, but ms flavor. That 8 what you 


CONSTANTLY. It i delivered t0 you in prime 


How wasetul ro bose chat flawor by caretes: 


searved c0 lowe thevor Flavor @ like perfume 


Thus the major aims of the 
campaign, which has already start- 
ed, are: 

1. To create respect and confi- 
dence for the ice industry by 
giving facts about its size, impor- 


- 5 
Deeks Tales r 
Anat Refrigereiron 


i 


iT HTT 


meter seco chan ats unlew preserved AND 
TAKES 18 TO PROPERLY PRESERVE [7 


Slowty 
the dees rerriperams 
The mere of ice lies in the fact chat it prodhoces 


the drying out of ment cheese, barter, vegeta, 
bles or fruit. It is the ideal reftigerame. It i 
erases way 

When cold aur r00 dey. 1 wil vegembles 








*” 


ONE OF THE MAGAZINE ADVERTISEMENTS WHICH AIMS 
TO BUILD CONFIDENCE IN THE ICE INDUSTRY 


tance, facilities, growth, capitaliza- 
tion and tonnage so that the in- 
vesting and financial public may 
have no ground for feeling that 
the industry is in an unstable con- 
dition. 

2. To build up a new stratum 
of ice business, a broader domestic 
market. 

3. To increase ice consumption 
by present customers, extending 
the ice-using season and suggesting 
further uses of ice. 

4. To suggest the need of a 
good ice box for efficient refrig- 
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eration and proper use of it. 

5. To promote ice as a refriger- 
ant in competition with the small 
ice machine. 

6. To undertake scientific and 
practical research to show the 
value of ice as a refrigerant and 
how to use it. 

The National Association of Ice 
Industries will use full-page and 
half-page space this year in one 
national weekly and six women’s 
magazines. Besides this it will 
supply copy and mats to members 
for local newspaper use and direct- 
mail material, in addition to push- 
ing the sale locally of a low-price 
ice box manufactured to associa- 
tion specifications and tested by it. 
What the national campaign ac- 
complishes this year, association 
officers are frank in telling the 
rank and file of their membership, 
depends very largely on the way 
local companies capitalize on it. 
So far the copy appearing na- 
tionally is entirely educational in 
character. The real job of selling 


is left to the individual ice com- 


pany. 
A good many icemen take the 


view that the manufacturers of ice 
machines have indulged in too 
many slurs at ice in their adver- 
tising. Accordingly they would 
like to see ice advertised in a way 
that would make any consumer 
stop and think twice before buying 
a machine. They believe, for ex- 
ample, that the ice machine has 
not yet reached the point where it 
is fool proof, and that it has an 
operating cost that makes it more 
expensive than the old-fashioned 
ice box. So far the association 
has avoided anything like recrimi- 
nation or mud slinging in the ad- 
vertising which it has prepared. 
“Tce machine propaganda has 
been reaching practically all ice 
customers and prospects through 
magazine and newspaper chan- 
nels,” said one of the officers of 
the ice industries association to 
Printers’ Inx. “It is far more 
dangerous to ice, I believe, than 
the machine itself. Our present 
campaign will deal with this in 
two ways. It will sell ice, as such, 
its costs and its effectiveness as a 
refrigerant. Then the campaign 
will go, for the first time, after 
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the immense layer of people who 
cannot afford the luxury of an ice 
machine and who do not represent 
the primary market for one. In 
this group there are millions of 
families earning between $2,000 
and $5,000 a year. There is an- 
other smaller group earning from 
$1,000 to $2,000 a year. Many of 
them buy no ice at all, and most 
of those who do buy are summer 
users only. 

“Promoting ice as a refrigerat- 
ing service in competition with the 
home machine will be done so as 
not to invite criticism. It must 
be done indirectly, but it can be 
done none the less effectively. 
With facts in your hands you do 
not have to slur the other fellow. 
You can cite them With perfect 
dignity and conviction.” 

The first advertisement in be- 
half of ice made no reference, 
veiled or otherwise, to ice ma- 
chines. It talked entirely about 
the need of food protection during 
summer months, pointing out that 
a “nickel’s worth of ice saves a 
dollar’s worth of food.” For the 
most part it was aimed at people 
who put off buying ice until the 
extreme heat of summer sets in, 
saying: “A good housewife takes 
ice regularly, spring and fall as 
well as summer. That keeps her 
food in prime condition. In April 
and May, evenings may be cool, 
but many days are warm and even 
hot. Such changes are bad for 
food. In a good refrigerator, ice 
will keep a safe, even tempera- 
ture.” Further along in the copy 
the ice industries explained why 
and how ice purifies food and 
ventilates it in addition to keeping 
it cold. 

Notwithstanding the competition 
of ice machine manufacturers the 
sale of ice boxes increased about 
30 per cent in 1926. There are 
statistics, too, that indicate a ris- 
ing per canita consumption of ice, 
so the ice industries feel that theirs 
is far from a lost cause. Where 
they were ignorant of competition 
a few years ago and accordingly 
unwilling to make a vigorous drive 
to bring new selling methods into 
their business, they are now alert 
and fighting. 

The iceman is convinced he has 
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The Booth newspapers with a net 
paid circulation of over 260,000 
are ideal for test campaigns. This 


group practically covers the buy- 
ing power of Michigan outside of 
Detroit. 


These eight communities offer sut- 
ficient variety to make a test con- 
clusive, while their relative proximity 
makes for economical distribution 
without incurring circulation waste 
or duplication. 


Write any Booth newspaper for a copy of 
“The Michigan Market” 


Grand Rapids Press SaginawNewsCourier Jackson Citizen Patriot Muskegon Chronicle 
Flint Daily Journal Kalamazoo Gazette © BayCityTimesTribune Ann Arbor Times News 
1. A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative J. E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
50 East 42nd St. New York 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
THE BOOTH PUBLISHING CO. 
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a lot more to sell his present cus- 
tomers than they have been buy- 
ing in the past, plus a lot to sell 
new customers who have not 
bought anything from him up to 
this time. The plain fact of the 
matter is that he is_ thinking 
harder about cracking those par- 
ticular problems than he is about 
mechanical refrigeration as a men- 
ace to his business. That, in a 
word, is why he is not planning 
to fight with a $200,000 advertis- 
ing appropriation the ice machine 
group with some $10,000,000 ready 
to spend. His $200,000 won’t be 
spent in building up a defense for 
ice. Ice won't admit it is on the 
defensive! The $200,000 is going 
to be spent to educate the millions 
of people who are not prospects 
for ice machines but who can and 
should buy more ice. 


Death of Byron C. Gould 

Taken suddenly ill during a motor 
trip with his family to the Gettysburg 
a > | Byron t. Gould, a partner 
of the PG Gould Company, New 
York B_O.S agency, died at Har- 
risburg, Pa., on pril 24. He had 
just passed his fifty voixth birthday. 

me! Gould became a partner in the 

Gould Company in 1901, five 

a after the agency was started by 
Tenriee P. Gould, his brother. Under 
their combined direction the agency, 
which was a charter member of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, continued to be operated as 
a partnership. A lover of outdoor activ- 
ities, Mr. Gould had been taken more 
and more away from his office in re- 
cent years. He welcomed the opportunity 
which the entry of his two sons, 
Maurice S. and John H., into the busi- 
ness, gave him to spend more time in 
the country. ; 

“My brother’s forceful and engaging 
personality,” declared Maurice P. Gould, 
‘was one of the most important factors 
in stimulating the growth of our busi- 
ness.” 

Byron C. Gould was one of the first 
directors of the United States Bond & 
Mortgage Corporation and at the time 
of his death was vice-chairman of the 
executive board. He was also a director 
of the Title and Second Mortgage Guar 
antee Company and the Preferred 
Utilities Corporation. 

For many years he had been treasurer 
of the Republican Executive Committee 
of Nassau Cogmty, and_ Republican 
leader of Port Washington, L. I., where 
he resided. 


Gerald Henry, formerly engaged in 
mousneger work, has joined the copy 
staff of the Allen G. Miller Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., advertising agency. 
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Plainfield “Courier-News” 
Joins Gannett Newspapers 


The Plainfield, N. J., Courier-News 
has been_sold by the estate of the } AY 
anaes H. he = te Frank oo 
publisher of the annett e 
Chauncey F. Stout and Ww ape 
Morrison. 

Mr. Stout, who has been business 
manager of the Courier-News since the 
death of Mr. Frost, and Mr. Morrison, 
superintendent of the mechanical depart 
ment, will continue in their positions. 


Jason Rogers with Kansas Cit; 
“Journal” and “Post” 


Jason Rogers, who had been publisher 
of the former New York Globe for 
many years, has been appointed general 
manager of the Kansas City, Mo., Jour 
nal and Post 

He had been publisher of the Globe 
until the purchase of that newspape: 
in 1923 by Frank A. unsey. Mr. 
ere is publisher of The Advertiser's 

Weekly, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Joins Cincinnati Office of 
Williams & Cunnyngham 


Middleton De Camp has joined the 
staff of the new office opened at Cin 
cinnati by Williams & Cunnyngham, 
Inc., Chicago advertising agency. He 
will be associated with Harry L. Adams 
who, as previously saperted, is direct 
ing this office. 


C. F. McCahill Advanced by 
Hearst 


Charles F. McCahill, publisher of the 
Rochester, N. < Journal-American and 
regional Gaector of La eae ane and * 
Albany, N. Y., Times-Union, 
addition, been made regional io of 
the Syracuse, N. Y., Journal-American 


Soap Account to J. X. Netter 
Agency 
John H. Woodbury and the John H 


Woodbury Laboratories, Inc., have ap 
pointed if X. Netter, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, to direct their ad 
vertising. Magazines, farm papers and 
mail-order mediums will be used. 


Kellogg Group Appoints 
S. Hurlbut 


J. S. Hurlbut, recently Western man 
ager of the Butterick Quarterlies, New 
York, has been appointed advertising 
sales director of the Kellogg Group o! 
Railroad Employe Publications, Chicago 


New Account to Peck Agency 


The Andes Ran & Furnace Com 
pany, Geneva, N. has appointed the 
Peck Advertising A ncy, Inc., New 
York, to direct its advertising account 
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7,749 people! 

What a sum they spend 
in six months — 

for necessities— : 

and luxuries! 

What a great_ addition 
to the circulation 

of a newspaper! 

In Washington, D. C. 
during the six months 
ending March 31, 1927- 
an average of 7,749 
MORE people read daily— 
The.’Times, evening, 
The‘ Herald, morning— 
making a’ NEW total 
net. paid circulation 

of 114,398! 

Do you sell 
necessities or luxuries? 
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BOSTONwa rt 


made 


up of 


Individual Homes 


OSTON, like other great 
cities, shows a tremendous 
concentration of population. 


But Boston, unlike its great 
sister cities, shows an exception- 
ally high percentage of indi- 
vidual homes. 

In the city and suburban area 
of Boston live 2,716,000 people— 
the greatest concentration in New 
England. In this city and sub- 
urban territory we find an aver- 
age of 80 homes per 100 fam- 
ilies — (exclusive of Municipal 
Boston with a population of 
780,000). In Municipal Boston 
itself only 65% of the people live 
in apartments—as against an 
estimated 97% in Manhattan. 

What does this mean to the 
advertiser? 

Simply that Boston’s market 
of individual homes is a gigantic 
consuming group for all kinds of 
merchandise—furniture, paints, 


wall boards, furnaces, as well as 
food and clothing. 


How the Globe’s 
circulation parallels 
these individual homes 


N this area the Boston Sunday 
Globe has a circulation of 
263,450. 

Here the Sunday Globe leads 
in 91 out of the 151 cities and 
towns. It is interesting to see 
how this circulation follows the 
individual homes. 


In the 71 cities and towns having a 
dwelling for every family the Globe 
leads in 44. 


In the 50 cities and towns having 
from 88 to 99 dwellings per 100 
families, the Globe leads in 33. 


In the 30 cities and towns having 
less than 80 dwellings for each 100 
families (below average) the Globe 
leads in only 14, 


The Boston 


CThe Globe 


Audited Net Paid Circulation for Year ending 
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The average tiie ier oat 

the average apartment has two 

more mouths to feed — three 

more rooms to furnish. Homes 

like this make up the major part 
of the Boston market. 


The situation is what one familiar 
with Boston papers would expect 
to find. For the Globe has gained 
this leadership because it is pri- 
marily a family paper. The 
large amount of space and ex- 
cellent features devoted to the 
house and to children make the 
Globe a paper that appeals to 
that group of Boston people who 
live in their own homes. 

The Globe covers a cross sec- 
tion of the Boston market that 
represents Boston’s best buying 
power. It appeals to.all classes— 


Globe 


ells Boston. 


without regard to race, creed or 
political affiliations. 

To put your message before 
the people who make up this 
great home market you must use 
the Globe first. 





OUR BOOKLET, “The Indi- 
vidual Home —the best 
market for any advertiser,” 
contains complete and inter- 
esting information about 
Boston homes. Write for it 
on your business letterhead. 


March 31, 1926—Daily 278,988 .... Sunday 325,324 
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Commission Reports 
on Furniture Trade 
Practice Submittal 


Washington Bureau 
of Partnrers’ Inx 


N April 8, 1927, the rules for 
the selling and advertising of 
furniture, adopted as a result of a 
furniture trade practice submittal, 
held at New York the latter part 
of 1925, had been subscribed to by 
923 concerns. This statement is 
according to a report issued by the 
Federal Trade Commission last 
week, which states further that to 
date only sixty-eight concerns have 
refused to subscribe to the rules. 
As approved by the commission, 
the major rules are, (1) “Furni- 
ture in which exposed surfaces are 
of one wood shall be designated 
by the name of the wood. 
Furniture in which the exposed 
surfaces are of more than one 
kind of wood shall be designated 
by the names of the principal 
woods used.” 

The furniture concerns repre- 
sented at the submittal and the 
commission also adopted ten spe- 
cific requirements governing the 
interpretation of these two rules. 
Numbers seven, eight and nine of 
the interpretations appear to be 
the most important. The first re- 
quires that the word “finish” to 
designate color shall be used only 
as a description, following the 
name of the word used. The 
other two interpretations men- 
tioned require that where furni- 
ture is cataloged, tagged, labeled, 
advertised, invoiced or sold by 
manufacturers, manufacturers’ 
representatives, jobbers or whole- 
salers, or retailers, it shall be in 
accordance with both the rules and 
the interpretation. It is further 
specified that the rules need not 
apply to antique furniture. 

When it announced the results 
of the trade practice submittal, the 
commission made the statement 
that all furniture manufacturers, 
associations and dealers would be 
invited to subscribe to the rules 
adopted and approved. On Febru- 
ary 1, 1926, copies of the rules 
were sent to all manufacturers 
with the request to advise the com- 
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mission of their position in the 
matter. 

Regarding the sixty-eight con- 
cerns which have refused to sub- 
scribe to the rules, the report 
states that thev have been investi- 
gated and are being proceeded 
against, or are under investigation 
at the present time, by the com- 
mission, and adds: “While it does 
not appear that there are many 
furniture manufacturers to whom 
the rules apply who have not ad- 
vised the commission of their posi- 
tion in the matter, it would be ap- 
preciated if these concerns would 
advise the commission at an early 
date whether they can subscribe to 
the rules.” The report then pre- 
sents a list of the names and ad- 
dresses of all concerns that have 
subscribed to the rules to date. 


E. Katz Sales Staff Holds 


Annual Conference 

In conjunction with the we 4 at 
New York, this week, of thirty-five of 
its publishers, the E. Katz Special Ad- 
vertising Agency, called together the 
members of its sales staff for their 
annual conference. There were present, 
in addition to members of the organiza- 
tion at New York, the followmg: R. R. 
Black and S. L. Katz, both of Chicago; 
W. D. Shank, Kansas City; Fred M. 
Bell, Atlanta, and Axel Blomberg, 
Detroit. 


On the evening of April 28 the Katz 
agency will give its annual dinner to 
visiting publishers. This dinner, which 
is to be held at the Hotel Plaza, will be 
devoted to an evening of shop ‘talk. 


Frank F. Pasch Company 


Appoints Koch Agency 

The Frank F. Pasch Company, Mil- 
waukee, manufacturer and distributor of 
water filters, flavoring extracts, and 
bottlers’ suppliés, has placed its adver: 
tising account with The Koch Company, 
Milwaukee advertising agency. —— 
papers and direct mail will be used 


C. D. Prutzman with Rickard 


and. Company 
C. Darrell Prutzman has joined the 
staff of Rickard and Company, Inc 
New York advertising agency, as a 
copy writer. He was formerly assistant 
to the Eastern manager of the Asso- 
ciated Farm Papers. 


“Current Ideas” Moves to 


New York 


Current Ideas has moved its head- 
quarters from Chicago to New York. 
Beginning with the June issue, the type 
page size of this magazine will be in- 
creased to 5% by 8 inches. 
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Tunnel Superintendent Harry Redwood 

f the New York side shakes hands 
wit periniendent Norman Redwood 
f the New Jer ty side 


m both sides meet 


a3 the shields 


driven fr under the river 


Under the Hudson River 


by Motor 


*HE famous Holland Tunnel, 

for motor traffic between New 

Jersey and New York, will open 
soon. 


It will give one more impulse 
to the growth of America’s great- 
est residential area, the Northern 
9 Counties of New Jersey; which 
include more than 80 per cent 
of the population of suburben 
New York. 


The story of the Holland Tunnel 
is told in the May issue of 
Charm, The Magazine of New 
Jersey Home Interests. 


Charm, devoted to the local activ- 
ities and interests of New Jersey 
people asserts an unique influence 
in the Northern 9 Counties. Its 
circulation—the greatest in New 
Jersey of any magazine—opens 
wide the avenue to their favor. 


CHARM 


The Magazine of New Jersey Home Interests 


Office of the Advertising Manager 


28 West 44th Street, New York 
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Daytime and Night-time 


raphic, colorful and realistic, this painted bulletin oe daylight hours 
focuses the attention of thousands in Chicago on the famous Broadway 
rain of the Pennsylvania Railroad. When night falls an ingenious mechanical 
ighting system adds further interest. Wheels revolve—rails recede— smoke 
treams back—headlight gleams—periodic flares light up the cab as the firebox 
Hoor is opened— and The Broadway speeds on thru the night. 


General Outdoor Advertising Co. , 





ne lark Avenue, New York Harrison & Loomis Sts., Chicago 


Sales Offices and Branches in 60 other cities 
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The Class 
Group ,7 


COLOR SERVICE 


covering 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY LIFE 
ARTS & DECORATION ARCHITECTURE 
GARDEN & HOME BUILDER 


A steadily increasing number of ad- 
vertisers of Shelter Products are 
finding that this Service affords them 
the most effective as well as the most 
economical means of presenting the 
Beauty and Utility of their product 
to a selected audience possessing a 
higher percentage of BUYERS of 
this class of products than is to be 
found in any other Group of maga- 
zines published. 


WALTER C. MCMILLAN, INC. 


565 FIFTH AVENUE: NEW YORK 


Boston Chicago Los Angeles 
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Who Orders Dull Copy? 


Is Dullness That Basically Is the Fault of Nearly Every Poor 
Advertisement 


By F. R. Feland 


Vice-President, George Batten Company 


OST of our moral maxims, 
many of our ethical tenets and 
1 that the law students call 
lum prohibitum” go back to the 
ept that the desire to get some- 
g for nothing is evil in itself. 
the same manner, most at- 
-s that are made upon adver- 
ising copy can be sifted down to 
he fact that the copy in question 
; dull and not worth reading. 
The root-evil in advertising copy 
dullness. There is some un- 
uthfulness and not a little im- 
politeness. But untruthful copy 


is not much believed and I do not 
believe that impolite copy is ever 
resented. 

We can be told that our breath is 
offensive, that our hair is thin, that 
our feet are flat, that we emit 
“bodily odors,” that we use the 


“wrong kind” of lip rouge, and 
that we are dolts at dinner par- 
ties, still we are attentive and 
docile—so long as we are told so 
in print by advertisers whom we do 
not know personally. 

We do not get angry. If our 

brother-in-law should stop us on 
the street and say, “How long since 
you looked at your shoes?” and 
hint that a shine might help us in 
the Climb to Success, we might get 
red around the ears and say some- 
thing about the virtues and profits 
of minding one’s own business. 
_ But did you ever see or can you 
imagine anyone throwing down a 
paper and saying, “So! My watch 
is old-fashioned, is it? And these 
fellows have the brazenness to tell 
me so! Well, there is one thing 
ce _ I'll never buy any of their 
foods! 

No, these intimate little scoldings 

ich tell us that our garters are 

mess, our children under-nour- 
shed, our spectacles unsuited for 
ening wear, and our toilet seats 
irchitecturally out of fashion are 
nd of interesting and are read 
with mixed amusement and respect. 
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It is to dullness that readers 
mete out the merciless punishment 
of utter disregard. 

And it is dullnéss that is basi- 
cally the fault of nearly every poor 
advertisement. 

Exaggeration is but a shallow 
effort not to be dull—as a child, 
despairing of getting his mother’s 
attention, declares there is a lion 
in the pantry. 

It is really dullness that the 
writer of bunk, or superlatives, or 
what the courts in the Ostermoor 
case called “puffing,” is seeking to 
avoid. For dull copy is an attempt 
to get something for nothing— 
an effort to beguile the reader’s 
time and attention with matter that 
is not worth the time and cannot 
reward the attention. 


THE ADVERTISER'S TREMENDOUS RE- 
SPONSIBILITY 


Is not there a sort of contract 
between the advertiser and his 
reader? A contract, at least im- 
plied, which says, “If you will stop 
here, put other things out of your 
mind and read what I have to 
say, I, in turn, will tell you some- 
thing which it will benefit you to 
know—something that will make 
the business of living less difficult. 
And I will tell it in a way that 
will not bore you, confuse you, or 
strain your credulity.” 

“Acquiesce in my policy,” said 
Napoleon III, defining the social 
contract in the simplest terms, “in 
return for security for yourselves.” 

“Take time to read my copy,” 
says the advertiser, “and I will in- 
form you of my goods or services 
in a way that will help you decide 
how you will spend your money.” 

On this basis the public has ac- 
cepted advertising, voted for it, 
approved it. 

But if the copy does not fulfil 
its obligation to the reader, it fails 
to get a reading. A public that 
buys magazines and newspapers to 
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find interest is not going to be 
cheated by giving its attention to 
copy more humdrum than the very 
boredom from which reading of- 
fers an escape. 

There is so much dull copy that 
one might think it was studiously 
and purposely produced. This is 
not true. Dullness in advertising 
is not caused by a dearth of good 
writers or by a lack of inherent 
interest in goods. It is most fre- 
quently the result of a compromise 
between apparently conflicting 
views as to what the real copy— 
which is so seldom produced— 
should be. 

As a matter of fact, these views 
‘or opinions on advertising copy are 
hardly ever as conflicting as they 
appear. The difficulty lies in the 
fact that criticism of a submitted 
piece of copy is a fine art, requir- 
ing more than intelligence and good 
judgment. There is required a 
special aptitude and training in 
making the words of the criticism 
mean the same thing to the adver- 
tising writer that they mean to 
the man who is doing the criticism. 

I violate no confidence when I 
point out that the reason for the 
existence of the professional ad- 
vertising writer springs from the 
inability of the advertiser to ex- 
press himself properly and coher- 
ently about his wares. He hires 
a writer who can say better than 
himself the things he wants said. 

The very inarticulateness of the 
man who has another write his 
stuff for him will time and again 
cause him to ask for a kind of 
copy or a type of statement that 
he doesn’t want and doesn’t know 
he is asking for. 

For example, I have on more 
than one occasion completely 
pleased an advertiser who asked 
that his copy have more “punch” by 
resorting to restraint in claims. The 
result was a more convincing— 
more credible statement—which to 
this man was exactly what he 
meant by “punch.” 

Another instance was the discov- 
ery that what an advertiser meant 
by “long copy” was an absence of 
sub-headings. With these added, 
an actual increase in the number 
of words, he brightened and ceased 
to expound ‘on the “busy life 
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that everybody leads nowaday’s.” 

An experienced writer, who 
through years of “copy writer's 
grief” has learned to inter; ret 
criticisms in terms of what his 
principal means and not what he 
says, or an experienced advertiser 
who can make his objections or 
suggestions crystal clear to a capa- 
ble but youthful writer make a 
successful combination. But such 
combinations are all too rare. 

Given an advertising executive 
who has difficulty making his con- 
cepts clear to a writer, and a writer 
who has not learned to interpret 
these expressions correctly and you 
have the situation of the writer 
trying frantically to “get up somie- 
thing that will please him.” 

The effort may get into the 
papers, but it seldom pleases and 
is almost never read, for the sim- 
ple reason that the copy is dull. 
It lacks the vitality of a free crea- 
tion. 

Boastfulness, blatancy, hollow 
superlatives are but devices hope- 
fully employed to give some syn- 
thetic fortification to a production 
that is fundamentally weak. 


HACK WRITERS ARE SCARCE 


It is impossible to believe that 
anyone likes to publish dull adver- 
tising, or that any writer likes to 


write it. The “hack writer” of 
advertising about whom we hear 
so much is very hard to find. Out 
of any hundred advertising writers 
you meet, ninety-seven will be found 
to be bright, industrious people sin 
cerely and studiously trying to do 
good work. Some are miscast as 
writers, some are callow, some are 
a little too imitative. But the al- 
leged “agency hack” is largely a 
creature of the imagination, con- 
jured up by the prevalence of dul! 
copy. We see dull copy and a 
conjecture the existence of du! 
fellows writing it. The Dom 1 
would seem to be sound, but it 
isn’t. One could as well arguc 
that the majority of advertise: 
were too stupid to know good co] 
from dull copy or were too timid 
to want to say anything quotab 
or memorable. 

That isn’t true either. The fact 
is that too much criticism of cop 
is done by advertisers who can 
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WHAT 


Name 


for the 
New Product?’ 


HEN anew product 

isabout to be offered 

the public, much discussion 

centers about the name it 
shall receive. 

Che christeners divide into 

camps. There is the faction 

rong for the descriptive 

name like “‘ Rubswell.”’ There 


the group which favors 


some queer spelling of “Qual- 


And 


ity’’ or ‘‘Superior.” 
there is the wing that roots 
for the snappy cognomen like 
“Smacko” or “Jazztex. ° 

All very helpful; but how 
much difference does it really 
make? 

If, a few years ago, some 


people told you they were 





GEORGE BATTEN COMPANY, Inc. « NEW YORK « CHICAGO < BOSTON 
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about to open a radio broad- 
casting station and asked you 
for a name, would you ever 
have offered them such a 
queer grouping of vowels and 
consonants as W-E-A-F? Or 
K-D-K-A? Or W-G-N? 
Scarcely! Yet while some 
“ene laboriously chosen 
names of products have been 
struggling to get themselves 
known and recognized, these 
queer groups of letters have 
become familiar names. More, 
they have become favored 
names to you, to your wife, 
to the baker and the butcher, 
to children hardly old enough 


to twirl a radio dial. 


Apr. 28, 1027 
There are dozens of other 
stations on the dial reading 
with letters just as easy t 
pronounce, just as pleasantly 


grouped, that remain little 


known and _ seldom-sought 


cryptograms. 

The moral? Make your 
new product a little better 
than your competitor’s. Sell 
it a speck more intelligently. 
Advertise it a trifle more sa- 
gaciously. 

The name? Yes, the shorter 
and easier to pronounce it is, 
so much the better. If it can 
be protected—good. Beyond 
that—well, what’s your sug- 


gestion for renaming a rose? 


Gerorce Batren Company, Inc. 


Advertising 





GEORGE BATTEN COMPANY, Inc. * NEW YORK * CHICAGO * BOSTON 
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what they want to say to writ- 
who can’t understand what they 
] 

round the race tracks they have 
ying, “Good' horses make good 
eys.” To whatever extent this 
ue at the track, it is true in 
rtising—good advertising man- 
s make good agencies. But it 
nly half true. It is equally 
that good agencies make good 
rtisers. 

thing badly needed in adver- 
g is a closer meeting of minds 
veen the writer of copy and the 

whose O.K. is sought. 
Vhen they do not understand 
1 other directly, they sometimes 
be made to through an inter- 
er who has scratched a little 
eath the surface of the largely 
eveloped act of criticizing copy 
e clearly—not more _intelli- 
geutly—not more soundly — but 
ore clearly. 


This 
Mouse - Trap” 
Business 


Better 


New York, Aprit 11, 1927 
tor of Printers’ INK: 

Would you kindly furnish me with a 
copy of your magazine which contains 
a saying or phrase by Emerson. 

If a man write a better book, etc.” 
| am told this appeared in 1924. Not 
being able to purchase a back number, I 
therefore appeal to you. 
Katuryn Bick. 

RINTERS’ INK seems to be 

regarded as an authority on the 
quotation regarding the better 

ouse-trap that sends the world 
o the door of its inventor. The 
iblic likes that phrase. The busi- 
ss man is particularly partial to 
He likes to believe that his 
roduct, no matter what it may be, 
that better mouse-trap. When 
rolls the quotation off his tongue 
sees his factory set deep in the 
nds near a pleasant brook and 

n he sees a never ending proces- 
ion of people eager and anxious 

buy, moving single file over a 

‘d clay path. For this pleasant 
icture he thanks Emerson until 

ne day some person with more 

rning tells him that Emersoh 
! 1 not make such a statement. 
Elbert Hubbard, the sage of East 
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Aurora, is the author of the quota- 
tion that passes as a brain-child 
of Emerson. Hubbard is reported, 
however, to have given credit for 
the quotation to Emerson on the 
ground that “it was the sort of 
thing Emerson would have said if 
he had thought of it” and to have 
added that it was less reprehensible 
to give a great man undeserved 
credit than to steal from his writ- 
ings as was the common practice. 

There was good reason why 
Hubbard gave Emerson credit for 
the idea. In volume eight of 
“Emerson’s Journal” there is a 
paragraph that, doubtless, formed 
the basis for the much repeated 
phrase which MHubbard wrote. 
This is the paragraph: 

“T trust a good deal to common 
fame, as we all must. If a man 
has good corn, or wood, or boards, 
or pigs to sell or can make better 
chairs, or knives, crucibles or 
church organs than anybody else, 
you will find a broad, hard-beaten 
road to his house, though it be in 
the woods.”—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


New Accounts for Milwaukee 


Agency 

Thorens, Inc., New York, manufac- 
turer of cigar lighters, musical move- 
ments and phonograph motors, has 
appointed Freeze and Vogel, Inc., Mil- 
waukee advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. Business papers 
and general magazines will be used. 

Brook Hill Laboratories, Genessee 
Depot, Wis., and the U. S. Gelatine 
Company, Carrollville, Wis., also have 
appointed this agency to direct their ad- 
vertising accounts. Newspapers will be 
used for the former account and busi- 
ness papers for the latter, 


C. S. Hardy Joins Albert 


Frank & Company 
C. S. Hardy has joined the Chicago 
office of Albert Frank & Company, ad- 
vertising agency, as an account executive 
in the commercial department. 


Hacker Boat Company Ap- 


points Detroit Agency 

The Hacker Boat Company, Mount 

Clemens, Mich., has appointed the 

Grenell Advertising Agency, Detroit, to 
direct its advertising account. 


Collins & Aikman Net Profit 


The Collins & Aikman Company, 
Philadelphia, manufacturer of Ca-Vel 
velvets, for the thirteen months ended 
February 28, 1926, reports a net profit 
of $3,192,891, after charges and taxes. 
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LOUIS C. BOONE HARRY DOLE 


The growth of Detroit and its ever- 
increasing importance from an advertising 
standpoint, necessitated the opening in 
1926 of an office for this newspaper group 
in the ‘Automobile Capital” of the world. 


The representatives working from this 
office are fitted by previous experience 
to contact, primarily, the manufacturing 


H. A. KOEHLER K. J. NIXON L. C. BOONE 
929 Hearst Bidg. 82 ietta St. Book Tower Bidg. 
Chicago. Atlanta, Ga. Detroit 


Chicago American Boston American 
Detroit Times Boston Advertiser 
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F. W. RICHARDSON MURRAY SAUNDERS 


industries for which the Detroit territory 
isfamous. They are equipped to render an 
unusually helpful and intelligent service. 


LOUIS C. BOONE, Manager of the 
Detroit office, was for many years with 
the Chicago Evening American and later 
in the Eastern office of this group in 
New York. 


enerc! Manager National Advertising 
Ww Ye rk 
.. B. CHITTENDEN .VanGIESON FRED H. DRUEHL 


F.M 
5 Winthrop Square 541 Monadnock Bidg. 136 St. Paul St. 
Boston *  $an Francisco Rochester, N. Y. 


A'bany Times-Union Syracuse Journal 
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ECENTLY pub- 


lished govern- 
ment circulation 
statements of the 
three Detroit news- 
papers for the six 
months’ period end- 
ing March 31, 1927, 
compared with the 
corresponding period 
of 1926 show that 
The Free Press made 
the largest increase 
in Sunday circula- 
tion. 


q 


The gain made by 
The Sunday Free 
Press was 22,867 or 
8.8%. 

q 


The gain made by 
the Sunday Times 
was 22,096 or 7.2%. 


National 


New York Chicago 


The gain made by 
the Sunday Detroit 
News was 20,187 or 


6.1%. 
gq 


Net paid circulation 
of the Sunday Free 
Press for the month of 
March was 294,334, 
which is a gain of 
20,579 over the net 
paid for March, 1926. 


¢ 


No automobiles, 
houses, lots, pigs, 
potatoes or bananas 
were given away as 
a hypodermic to 
stimulate Free Press 
circulation. 


CONKLIN, INC. 
Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 





Your Plant May Make Good . 
Advertising Material 


ivertisers Are Learning That People Are Interested in Where the 
Product Is Made 


By W. R. Heath 


S it possible to interest the pub- 
lic in the story and the appear- 
ce of the place where the prod- 
t is produced? This is a prob- 
n which has long concerned the 
anufacturer, whose pride very 
turally turns to the home of the 
ing he advertises. 
He has been discouraged so 
ften with stories of public in- 
fference to such advertising ma- 
rial, that one might consider 
im cured. Such, however, is 
1ost assuredly not the case. 
A Western manufacturer, two 
ears ago, set about rehabilitating 
ie exterior appearance of his 
lant, which was along an impor- 
int railroad right of way. Sig- 
nificant is the fact that the archi- 
tecture of the buildings was done 
over. New ground was purchased, 


adjacent to the actual structures, 
and beautified. There are, today, 


a green-sward, many 
flowers and artistic landscape- 
gardening. It cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $70,000 to repaint that 
plant, inside and out, as the owner 
thought it should be handled. For- 
merly, it was a drab and dreary 
production plant, uninviting to the 
eve. 

But now, people who pass in 
iutomobiles or in railway trains in- 
variably comment upon its fine ap- 
pearance. The ten-foot high 
name plate painted against a gold 
background, leaves no doubt in 
their minds as to the identity of 
the. place and the product manu- 
factured there. What actuated 
this remarkable feat? 

The owner had been told by 
many advertising men that the 
public “didn’t give a hang” about 
the factory. The product alone 
was the advertising theme. 

But the manufacturer did some 
figuring. With the assistance of 
the railroad, he ascertained the 
true figures as to just how many 


fountains, 


people passed that place in a year, 
on trains. To what extent would 
they be influenced, against a 
proper conception of the prod- 
uct, because of the plant’s former 
uncouth appearance? Would it not 
be profitable to make the plant truly 
represent the product manufac- 











SUCH A FACTORY ENTRANCE AS THIS 
MAKES A VERY PLEASING ILLUSTRATION 


tured, which was, in itself, artis- 
tic? This being true, would not 
the revolutionized establishment 
be worthy of an. advertising page 
or two? 

His course of action brought 
victory. A large number of visi- 
tors now pass through. that fac- 
tory every day, on _ personally 
conducted tours of inspection. Its 
fame has spread. An artist of 
note painted its “portrait” and this 
memorably fine canvas has been 
used in magazine and booklet ad- 
vertising. But something extra in 
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the way of illustrative and copy 
ingredients was added. At no 
time were the campaigns merely a 
picture of a factory and some 
cold, explanatory text. Any num- 
ber of variations were employed, 
not the least interesting of which 
was to leave a narrow exterior 
shell, and then insert a sectional 
view of the vast interior. One un- 
forgetable picture was of em- 
ployees “eati 
the floor,” 
having lunch, with 
the floor as a table 
to impress upon the 
public the immacu- 
late, spotless cleanli- 
ness of the place. It 
was good advertising, 
unquestionably. 
There recently ap- 
peared in magazines a 
most impressive study 
of a fine entrance 
doorway of a produc- 
tion plant. So seri- 
ously has the adver- 
tiser taken his pro- 
ject, that this drawing 
has been rendered in 
the spirit of an etch- 
ing and its very tech- 
nique is an_ asset. 
Over the high, white 
pillars, the name of 
“Packard” is cut into 
marble. Ivy climbs 
the attractive stone 
walls. It is a por- 


‘The Farmstead 


Apr. 28, 1927 


ing. Scores of reasons have beea 
named. But the one most fre- 
quently cited is ‘Reputation.’” 

The .etching-style picture, 
artistic and handsome piece o! 
illustration, is a facsimile of o1 
of the entrances to the origin:! 
Packard institution. 

The most humble product ma 
be justly proud of its production 
source. The span between 


‘The Shep 


ONES SAUSAGE 


The Sportsman’s Breakfast 


‘OU canget Jones Dairy Farm meal after your morning's golf 
or swim. 





Qreat winter 
In the south : You will find Jones playgrounds. JONES DAIRY 
Sausage makes an appetizing FARM, Ft. Atkinson, Wisconsin. 


At these dealers in Westchester County, New Rochelle and Connecticut 








trait of an institution, 
admirably done. 

To accompany this 
illustration, which oc- 
cupies a very liberal space in the 
advertisement, the following text 
has been selected, and is, in itself, 
symbolic of the idea actuating 
many advertisers when they em- 
ploy pictures of their plants. As 
such, it is well worth repeating 
here: 

“Walls must get the weather 
stain before they grow the ivy!” 
as quoted from Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, is printed directly un- 
der the picture. This is followed 
by: “For a year, Packard has 
asked every buyer of a Packard 
car what one thing more than any 
other influenced his purchase. 
Thousands have answered in writ- 





READERS ARE APT TO BELIEVE THAT SAUSAGE MADE IN 
THIS ENVIRONMENT MUST HAVE THE REAL FARM FLAVOR 


Packard car and a sausage plant 
may be great, but the Jones Dairy 
Farm, nationally advertising its 
Jones Dairy Farm Sausage, has 
had a wood-cut style panoramic 
view of the farm which, in my 
estimation, carries as much adver- 
tising weight as any human-inter- 
est or still-life study picture. 
The Jones farm is pictured in 
an artistic technique, just as it ap- 
pears under a light fall of snow, 
and to the left is “The Farm- 
stead,” to the right, “The Shop,” 
where the sausage is manufac- 
tured, and intervening fields and 
trees. It is a pastoral of unusual 
appeal. But the natural assump- 
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ADDITIONAL NEW ADVER- 
| TISERS SINCE THE MARCH 
31 ISSUE OF PRINTERS’ INK . 


Drake Hotel 
The MacMillan Company 
United States Lines 
Boni-Liveright, Inc. 
Brief English Systems 
Standard Appraisal Company 
Southern Pacific Lines 
Magazine of Wall Street 
].G. White Engineering Corporation 
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International Harvester Company 
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Che Anited States Daily 


Established March 4th, 1926 


Presenting the Only Daily Record of the Official Acts of the Legislative, 
Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government of the 
United States of America 
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tion is, as you look at this “pic- 
ture of the plant” is to have con- 
fidence in the product. Sausage 
made in this environment must 
have the real farm flavor and be 
handled with the care which might 
easily be characteristic of such a 
spic-and-span place. 

The point is here raised, how- 
ever, that not all institutional 
“portraits” are acceptable, because 
they lack the extra, added touch 
of novelty or art technique or 
copy appeal. They are mere bar- 
ren, cold studies of industrial 
groups, and, as such, have very 
little reader -appeal. 

For many years. highly artistic 
studies of the Gruen Watch Com- 
pany plants have made their ap- 
pearance in its advertising. And 
as one studies these pictures, the 
impression persists that it must be 
a well-made timepiece. The di- 
rectors of the company had this 
idea in mind when the building 
was erected. It is very beautiful 
architecturally ; a structure of fine 
lines, and a quaintly foreign 
flavor. It does not have the con- 
ventional factory look and is an 
embellishment to any campaign, 
rather than a _ too-commercial 
drawback, with no reader appeal. 

Trade and business publications 
contain many examples of how 
the factory can be shown in an 
attractive and interesting manner. 
Dealers are, perhaps, more apt to 
be interested in just how and 
where a product is made than are 
the consumers. The majority of 
the plant pictures in trade publi- 
cations are photographs, usually 
unretouched. They do not attempt 
to obtain the artistic and atmos- 
pheric effects which are aimed at 
in consumer publications. 

Airplane views are becoming 
popular for they enable an ad- 
vertiser to show more of the fac- 
tory and the surrounding grounds 
than do the ordinary photographs. 

New buildings or new factories 
often make good material for ad- 
vertisements in trade papers. This 
is truer today than ever before 
for the new buildings that are put 
up are, for the most part, archi- 
tecturally attractive. It is not dif- 
ficult to obtain good pictures of 
these. 
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It is becoming quite the thing 
in this generation, to design 
plant with an eye to later featur 
ing it in advertising. Many o 
them are show places. 

The Sunshine factory is a typi 
cal example of this idea. 

The products receive their ad 
vertising and trade name from th 
plant where they are produced. 
For the designer of the buildin; 





A New Line of 
QUALITY LINOLEUM 


W.&J. SLOANE 


THE LINOLEUM OF QUALITY 


Wh) SLOANE. Set teitng Ame pry FIFTH AVENUE o gre ST. . NEW YORE CITY 








AN EXAMPLE OF THE BIRD’S-EYE-VIEW 
PLANT PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN FROM A 
TRADE MAGAZINE 


gave it hundreds of large, modern 
windows. Literally, it is a place 
of sunshine, and surely the pros- 
pect must be favorably impressed 
by the appearance of the factory. 
Sunshine is usually synonymous 
with health and cleanliness. 

One national advertiser has fea- 
tured his working force. Close- 
ups are taken of this great crowd 
going to work and coming from 
it, with the institution in the back- 
ground. There are smiling faces. 
Contented workers must produce 
well-made merchandise. It is 
sound reasoning to suppose so. 

The Macgregor Golf Company 
production plant and its’ golf 
course, where the men who make 
the products play the game, is a 
typical case in point. This idea 
has been held, year after year, be- 
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CONCENTRATE 


If you feel that your printing 
requirements are so varied 
that you must divide the re- 
sponsibility among several 
plants, may we point out to 
you the extreme versatility of 
Goldmann printing service. 
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Here you may concentrate all: 
your printing and know that 
your salesmen’s calling card 
and your multi-color catalog 
will be handled with equal 
facility and equal attention to 
detail. 











ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1876 
“<Printing of Every “Description”’ 
80 Lafayette Street Phone Worth 9430 
New York City 


Cy ae 
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“THE AMERICAN WEEKLY” 
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IS THE MOST 


Wes)! \* 


Where wealth and 
population are concentrated, 


The American Weekly 


is the dominant magazine 


To REACH people, more people, 
enormous numbers of people, 
people with the will and the 
money to buy—to reach them 
quickly, cheaply and effectively— 
that is the end and aim of national 
merchandising! Once that is done, 
the profits come rolling in. 

There are 110,000,000 people 
in this country. The American 
Weekly reaches fully one-fifth of 
them—and that fifth lives in the 
strategic areas having two-thirds 
of the national wealth! 

The American Weekly has tre- 
mendous influence in guiding the 
purchases of this great section of 
the American public. It is essen- 
tially a family magazine. It goes 
every Sunday into 5,000,000 homes 


in every part of the country, and 
it is read by the entire family. 
The products which are adver- 
tised in it become familiar, not 
only to the grown-up, but to the 
oncoming generation who will 
make the purchases of tomorrow. 

This influence is based on the 
fact that The American Weekly 
gets 100 per cent attention, wher- 
ever it goes. It is always alive, 
always full of fascinating ma- 
terial. It has fiction, news and 
feature afticles, fashions, a house- 
hold department—everything that 
a good magazine should have, plus 
the newspaper’s distribution and 
flexibility. It is read closely, at- 
tentively, under the most favor- 
able conditions, on Sundays, when 
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WIDELY READ MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD 


eople are at leisure and at rest. 

ere are no interruptions or 

iness distractions. Its contents 
thoroughly digested. Its mes- 

e gets across—and sticks. 

The 22,000,000 people in these 
900,000 homes are typical 
Americans. Their standard of 
living is high. They need not 
nly food, clothing and shelter, 

t hundreds of the products of 

ilization such as moving pic- 
res, novelties, toilet prepara- 
ions, radios and automobiles. 
They buy often and pay well. They 
are the great American public 
whose daily purchases keep the 
wheels of commerce and industry 
turning. 

There is no other magazine or 
periodical which reaches this great 
buying public so completely, so 
swiftly, and at such little cost. 
For the advertising rates of The 
American Weekly are the lowest, 


in proportion to circulation, of 
any large-scale publication—$8 
per line, $1.69 milline, $14,500 for 
an inside page, $15,000 for an in- 
side color page, and $16,000 for 
a back cover in color. 

The American Weekly is the 
only national medium in which 
the advertiser can take a full 
newspaper-size page in color. It 
is the only national medium with 
maximum circulation in the cities 
—where tremendous buying power 
is concentrated, and where mer- 
chandising distribution is most 
easily obtained. It is the most 
effective medium in the world for 
getting what every merchandiser 
hopes and looks for—large and 
lasting results. 

Write today to the nearest office 
(see below) of The American 
Weekly, A. J. Kobler, President, 
for specific data on the world’s 
most widely read magazine. 





New York 
Boston 
Syracuse 
Washington 
Baltimore 
Rochester 
Detroit 
Atlanta - - 


American 





American 
- - + + Times 
- American 


The American Weekly is the Sunday magazine circulated with 
the fourteen Hearst newspapers, appearing simultaneously every 


week all over the country, in the following cities: 


Chicago - - - Herald and Examiner 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
San Antonio- - - - - - - Light 
Los Angeles - - - - - Examiner 
San Francisco - - + + Examiner 


and the 
Milwaukee Sentinel and Sunday Telegram 








THE 


in the World 


MERICAN 
\\/EEKLY 


Read by 5,000,000 families every week 
9 East 40th Street, New York City 


+61 Park Square Bipc. Wriciey Bupc. 
Boston CHICAGO 


753 Bonnie Braz 222 Monapnock Bue. 
Los ANGELES San Francisco 
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The 

Largest 
Certified 
Home-Delivered 
Circulation 

in Dallas 


ITHIN the last four and a 
half years the home-delivered 
circulation of The News in Dallas 
has doubled. Nearly half of this 
tremendously significant increase 
has been made within the last year. 


Today in the favor of the homes of 
Dallas The News takes first place. 
Unequaled in character and com- 
pleteness; unapproached in popu- 
larity and prestige; unchallenged 
in its morning-time acceptance by 
the undivided city. 


The Dallas Morning News 


Dallas is the door to Texas 
The News is the key to Dallas 
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isé it was an exclusive selling 
idea and because it was so funda- 
ntally sound. 
\ factory where the Swiss type 
t chocolate is made, is situated to 
ring out and to visualize the 
Swiss idea. There are high 
untains nearby, and tumbling 
yaterfalls. The picture of such a 
ce is artistically interesting. It 
s vou in the right frame of 
id. Many of the small homes 
cupied by workers, who have 
tually come from Switzerland, 
rause of their specialization and 
owledge, are like little Swiss 
lets. All in all, this “picture 
the plant” is an advertising 
set of great commercial value. 
\n automobile institution has 
itured its own vast and compli- 
ted home in many campaigns, 
rom the special testing grounds, 
jacent, to individual depart- 
nents. 


PEOPLE LIKE TO KNOW WHERE 
PRODUCTS ARE MADE 


People are more interested in 
where the product is made and 
how it is made, than they were 
twenty years ago. The public 


lea in this regard has undergone 
1 complete and beneficial change. 


Moreover, it is a change which 
has caused the manufacturer to 
give heed to the tomorrow of his 
plant. The modern factory is a 
place of much artistic charm. 
When certain important con- 
solidations took place, under the 
Kardex banner, an_ illustration 
was painted which has unusual 
advertising value. A great num- 
er of different plants were 
shown in a single, double-spread 
llustration. And these plants, 
ius consolidated, formed a mag- 
ificent industrial city in them- 
selves. 

From the business man’s point 
f view, who considered putting 
nodern equipment into his con- 
‘rn, there was the impressive 
1norama of a complete organiza- 
on for handling every possible 
roblem. 

The making of the panoramic 
nvas in question is a study in 
1¢ marvels of the modern com- 
ercial art field. An artist, ac- 
ustomed to such problems, was 
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given fifty separate photographs. 
No two of them were in the same 
perspective. 

It was necessary for him to plot 
out many acres of ground and to 
adjust each building to the per- 
spective. It was almost the 
equivalent of building and of 
creating a business city. But it 
was done, and remarkably done, 
after weeks of research and study. 

To interest the public in the 
portrait of the plant, make the 
picture interesting. That seems a 
simple enough working formula, 
but, unfortunately, it is not always 
followed. 

An advertiser whose production 
plant was inherently ugly paid the 
stiff price exacted by a landscape 
painter of note, in order to inject 
some romance into a_ subject 
which, in previous attempts, had 
been far too commonplace and un- 
sentimental to win the interest of 
an indifferent public. 

This artist did not see the fac- 
tory through camera eyes. He 
was not too literal. His scheme 
of lighting was a consideration. 
The canvas was painted just as 
dusk was coming on and lights 
began to flicker across a peaceful 
valley. That picture now hangs 
in one of the plant buildings 
where it is a source of pride to 
everyone from the president down 
to the lowest steel puddler. 

In the past, the plan has been, 
when somebody suggested running 
a picture of the plant, to dip into a 
drawer and extract some unimagi- 
native photograph used in indus- 
trial campaigns, which is just the 
wrong thing to do. The artist 
can see beauties and artistic points 
in such scenes which are never in 
evidence to the untrained eye. 


F. S. Clark Leaves ‘Radio 
World” 


Fred S. Clark, for the last five years 
advertising manager of Radio World, 
New York, has resigned. He will open 
an office at New York as a publishers’ 
representative about August 1. 


Added to Staff of L. F. 
McClure 


Hayden Young and ve F mesane 
have joined the sales staff of Chicago 
office of McClure, publishers’ 
representative. 
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Quality of the Message 


Selling is not ALL of merchandising. 


If the merchandise sold is improperly used, few, if any, 
repeat sales will result. 


But the sale built on complete understanding of the 
product, its manner of use and results, means not only 
REPEAT SALES, but BOOSTERS for the product. 


The CAPITOL PROJECTOR, in your dealer’s win- 
dow, demonstrates completely the actual use, results 
and value of the product. Its graphic story prevents 
misuse and misunderstanding. 


People buy your product because of its expected 
benefits, enjoyment, or superiority. These qualities, 
visualized, stir the emotions. Action follows emotion. 


Spread No. 4 of a series of 5- 
spreads in 5 successive issues of. 
Printers’ ee at April: 


14t ril 2ist, Ap th and? , 
- Sth—telling the story of; / 


CAPITOL 
MACHINE CO., INC, 
100 E, 42nd st., N. Y¥. City 


Gentlemen: Please send me the com- 
plete story of Advertising that really sells. 








| Ashland 6881 
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dvertising at the Point of Sale 


6 ters capitol projector not only creates 

sales by its appeal to the emotions: it as- 
sures repeat sales through showing proper 
use and results. Unless an appreciable 
increase in sales can be sustained, the cost of 
that increase is not justified. 


The capitol projector not only increases sales 
from 300% to 4200%, but a substantial part 
of that increase is sustained so that a new high 
level of sales results.* 


The repeat is the acid test. Sales pictures in 
the capitol continuous day-light projector 
assure repeat. 


*From The BARBASOL COMPANY :—‘“Not only does it 
increase the sales of Barbasol while it is in the window from 
50% to 500%, but it has a distinct advertising value to the public 
who see our picture, but at the moment do not buy, and wait until 
they have used up the supply of the particular shaving soap or 
cream they happen to have on hand, and then buy Barbasol as a 
result of the impression the picture previously made on them. In 
other words, our moving picture seems to make a more lasting 
impression upon the prospect than any other form of advertising.* 
Also, our moving picture in the window stimulates the sale of 
other products in the window.” 


*Italics are ours. 
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WE ANNOUNCE 


the appointment of 


J. 8S. HURLBUT 


formerly Western Manager of 
THE BUTTERICK QUARTERLIES 


as 
ADVERTISING SALES DIRECTOR 
of 


the KELLOGG GROUP 


of Railroad Employe Publications 








The Kellogg Group, Inc., 418 S. Market St., Chicago 


Baltimore & Ohio Louisville & Nashville 
Magazine Employes Magazine 


Erie Railroad Missourt Pacifico Lines 
Magazine Magazine 


Frisco Employes New York Central Lines 
Magazine Magazine 

Great Northern Norfolk & Western 
Semaphore Magazine 


Illinois Central The Pennsylvania News 
Magazine Rock Island Magazine 
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Publishers Get Report on News- 
paper Advertising Progress 


Bureau of Advertising of American Newspaper Publishers Association 
Also Reports Increase in National Advertising Lineage 


AN insight into the work of the 
£1 Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association is given in the annual 
report of the Bureau. The pres- 
entation of this report is one of 
the many important matters being 
considered by the large gathering 
of editors and publishers now 
meeting in New York. 

Among the points taken up in 
the report which are of special in- 
terest to advertisers are the growth 
of newspaper advertising, services 
made available to advertisers and 
advertising agencies by the Bureau, 
and the press agent question. 

As to the growth of newspaper 
advertising, an increase of 6.7 per 
cent is reported for 1926 over 
1925. Estimates prepared by the 
Bureau show that $235,000,000 was 
expended in 1926 as against $220,- 
000,000 for the previous year. 
Lineage figures reported on the 
monthly volume of national adver- 
tising carried by 60 per cent of 
Bureau members, upon analysis, 
disclosed an advance of 10 per 
cent for 1926. 

\ further compilation was made 
of the amounts spent by the lead- 
ing national users of newspaper 
space. This was reported in 
Printers’ INK of March 17. 

To aid in the effective use of 
the white space being sold to ad- 
vertisers, the Bureau's activities 
during the fiscal year included the 
publication of booklets on three 
subjects. These were: 

Pr. “The Market and the Me- 
jum,” 

2. “Good Copy,” dealing with 
copy presentation and technique, 

Two pamphlets on the esti- 
mates of newspaper advertising 
expenditures mentioned above. 

The report also calls attention 
to a booklet now in course of prep- 
aration on community advertising. 
Preliminary arrangements are also 
under way for a work on market 
analysis. 


The press agent and how he 
undermines the advertising struc- 
ture, is discussed at length in the 
report. His activities are described 
as not only constituting unfair 
competition for the paid users of 
space but he is also branded in his 
true colors as a competitor of the 
publisher’s own advertising so- 
licitors. 

The press agent still continues 
as an obstacle in the intelligent and 
progressive development of cer- 
tain types of newspaper advertis- 
ing, reports the Bureau. As long 
as he is permitted by editors to 
beguile advertisers with his boasts 
of something for nothing, just so 
much longer will advertisers util- 
ize his services. 

“The continued willingness of 
editors to give free space to ad- 
vertisers who employ press agents” 
reads the report, “has paved the 
way for actual competition be- 
tween the press agent and the ad- 
vertising solicitor. |Advertisers, 
particularly associations advertis- 
ing certain industries, are constantly 
approached by press agents who 
tell them they are unwise to spend 
money on legitimate newspaper ad- 
vertising when they can obtain at 
the cost of a press agent’s fee 
news column publication of pro- 
motional material. Frequently 
these representations lead the ad- 
vertiser to buy advertising in me- 
diums other than newspapers and 
to employ a press agent to raid the 
columns of the dailies. 

“The confident expectation of 
some advertisers in this direction 
may be found in the fact that at 
least two of them have complained 
to the Bureau that the half-tone 
illustrations accompanying their 
press material were not printing 
well in newspapers. One of the 
advertisers offered this as a reason 
for not using newspaper advertis- 
ing more frequently.” 

No change in the number of 
newspaper members of the Bureau 
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from the beginning of the fiscal 
year is reported. At the close of 
the year this number was 366. 

The total gross income for the 
fiscal year was $99,318, while the 
total expense amounted to $97,870. 

The administration of the Bureau 
is directed by a committee ap- 
pointed by John Stewart Bryan, 
president of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association. These 
members are: 

Charles D. Atkinson, Atlanta 
Journal; Frank H. Burgess, La 
Crosse Tribune; Harry Chandler, 
Los Angeles Times; Howard 
Davis, New York Herald Tribune; 
William J. Hofmann, Portland 
Oregonian; F. I. Ker, Hamilton 
Spectator; John S. McCarrens, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer; Fleming 
Newbold, Washington Star; David 
B. Plum, Troy Record; William F. 
Rogers, Boston Transcript; Alli- 
son Stone, Providence Journal; 
Walter A. Strong, Chicago Daily 
News; D. E. Town, Hearst News- 
papers and Louis Wiley, New York 
Times. 

The resignation of E. W. Par- 
sons, who had been with the Chi- 
cago Tribune, constituted the only 
withdrawal from the committee 
during the year. 

Wm. F. Rogers is chairman; 
Harry Chandler, vice-chairman, 
and Howard Davis, treasurer. 

Tonight, at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
the Bureau will hold its annual 
dinner, for which close to 1,000 ac- 
ceptances have been received. This 
will mark the third big function 
which will have brought editors 
and publishers from all over the 
country, together with their repre- 
sentatives, advertisers and adver- 
tising agents. 

President Coolidge honored the 
occasion by making a special trip 
from Washington to address the 
banquet of the United Press Asso- 
ciation on the evening of April 25. 
This gathering followed closely 
upon the annual luncheon of the 
Associated Press held on the after- 
noon of the same day. 


Join Grand Rapids Printer 


Donald S. Benedict and James Stoker 
have been added to the art department 
of the Jaqua Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., printing. 
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Associated 
Press Elects Six 
Directors 


HE Associated Press held its 

annual meeting on Monday and 
Tuesday of this week. On the 
second day, six directors were 
elected. Three of these directors 
were elected to three-year terms, 
succeeding themselves. They are 
E. Lansing Ray, St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat; Frank P. MacLennan, 
Topeka State Journal and W. H. 
Cowles, Spokane Spokesman Re- 
view. 

The following were chosen for 
three-year terms: Robert R. Mc- 
Cormick, Chicago Tribune, and 
I. R. Kirkwood, Kansas City Star. 

To fill the unexpired term caused 
by the death of Charles Hopkins 
Clark, of the Hartford Courant; 
Richard Hooker, of the Spring- 
field, Mass., Republican, was 
elected. 


Waldorf System Sales Increase 
in First Quarter 


The sales of the Waldorf System, 
Inc., Boston, chain-restaurant operator, 
for the first quarter of 1927 amounted 
to $3,572,170, against $3,320,635 for 
the corresponding quarter of 1926. Net 
gooms, after charges and taxes, for ng 
rst quarter of 1927, was $266,076, 
against $282,662 for the first quarter 
last year. 


Hotel Account to Doremus 
Agency 

The J. R. Whipple Corporation, Bos- 
ton, managing the Hotel Touraine and 
the Parker House of that city, has ap 
ointed the Boston office of Doremus 

Company, advertising agency, to di- 
rect its advertising account. 


G. H. DeWitt with Corday & 
Gross 


George H. DeWitt, for fifteen years 
with Fuller & Smith, Cleveland adver 
tising agency, has joined the staff of 
the Corday & Gross Company, Cleve- 
land, producer of direct advértising. 


Soap Company Appoints Tom 
Jones Parry 
Tom Jones Parry, Seattle, Wash., 


advertising, has been appointed by the 
North Coast Soap & Chemical Works, 
of that city, to direct a territorial news- 
paper and direct-mail campaign. 
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What's Wrong wits Spratt’s Car? 5 


See tf You Can Pigure Out What Happened—liete’s ¢ 
Chance 1 Test Your dute Knowledge and Win a Pring 


No ‘‘what-you-call-ems”’ 


and ‘‘thing-um-bobs’”’ 
In This Car-Owner’s Vocabulary 


XACTLY why does a 
man read Popular 
Science Monthly? 

Get the answer to that 
question and you have the 
answer to this one: 

Is a motorist worth more 
to a car manufacturer 
when represented in the 
circulation of one maga- 
zine than another? 

Intelligence is not de- 
nied, of course, for maga- 
zine readers in general. 


Po 


BUT, — the man who 
selects Popular Science for 
his reading is practical in 
thought, in understanding, 
in action: 


In Popular Science a 
man looks for information 
on mechanical things. 


In advertising in Popu- 
lar Science Monthly, give 
information — the kind 
your engineering depart- 
ment thinks a man should 
have about your car. 


ular 
Scie 
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‘Iwo target 


Boston has been labeled “difficult” by unsuc- 
cessful advertisers. Successful advertisers 
merely change the label to “different.” Boston 
is the country’s fourth greatest market. Con- 
centrated in an area with a thirty-mile radius 
are over two and a half million people. Many 
advertisers consider this great population as a 
unit. It isn’t. Boston’s population is divided 
into two groups—two targets, both of which 
must be hit. 


Within both groups are to be 
found every condition and rank 


of Boston people—wealth and 
culture, bankers, lawyers, doc- 
tors, merchants, teachers, execu- 
tives, salesmen, clerks and skilled 
and unskilled labor of all kinds. 
The difference, then, is not one of 
mass or class but the result of a 
process of evolution that is as old 
as the city itself, dividing its peo- 
ple into two groups according to 
origin, tradition, custom and en- 
vironment without regard to rank 
or station. To be successful in 
Business Boston the advertiser 
must be governed by the divided 
status of its people. 








Advertising Representative : For six years the Herald-Traveler has 

GEO. A. McDEVITT CO. been first in National Advertising, 

250 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. including all financial, automobile 

914 Peoples Gas Bidg., and publication advertising, among 
Chicago, Ill. Boston daily newspapers. 
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The Boston newspapers reflect 
this division of the population. 
Of the four major daily papers, 
three definitely appeal to one 
group. The advertiser can reach 
most of this group by using any 
one of the three newspapers. 


Unless the advertising pages of 
the Herald-Traveler are used, the 
richest, most important and most 
responsive prospects in the Bos- 


ton market are ignored. The 
Herald-Traveler circulation is 
not duplicated by any other Bos- 
ton daily newspaper or combina- 
tion of papers. The Herald- 
Traveler group represents the 
greatest per capita wealth and 
returns the larger proportion of 
income tax. Further evidence of the Herald- 
Traveler’s indispensability to any national 
advertising planned to reach the Boston mar- 
ket, is the fact that the Herald-Traveler 
advertising columns have, for six years, led 
all other Boston dealer’s in the volume of 
national advertising, including financial, auto- 
mobile and publication advertising. 


BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 








Advertising Representative: For six years the Herald-Traveler has 
GEO. A. McDEVITT CO. been first in National Advertising, 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. including all financial, automobile 
914 Peoples Gas Bldg., and publication advertising, among 
Chicago, Ill. . Boston daily newspapers. 
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Space Buyers Prefer Publishers’ 
Advertising in Trade Papers 
Because—like the Radio—They 
Can Turn it Off if They Want to 


Publishers can profitably save a lot of their 
direct-by-mail advertising now wasted on 
agencies and advertisers. Wasted not from 
lack of appreciation but from sheer lack 
of time. — 


It is better to publish one or possibly two 
expert mailing pieces a year that will be 
used, than 12, 26 or even 52 flyers that go 
straight to the waste basket. 


Sell yourself on the value of advertising. 
Then buy a planned campaign in the trade 
papers or metropolitan newspapers and 
keep it going year after year. 


The right campaign in the right mediums 
will eventually yield a profit. 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 


Detroit New York Kansas City 
Atlanta Chicago San Francisco 
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Who Is Your Real Competitor? 


Instead of Being Other Manufacturers It May Be a Wrong Mental 
Attitude or a Lack of Knowledge on the Part of Prospects 


By Arthur L. Knight 


Sales Manager, Edward H. Jacob (Mushroom Growers & Canners) 


OMETIMES IT think all of us 

who have merchandise to sell, 
have a totally wrong conception 
of who our competitors are and 
are guilty of not searching deeply 
enough to discover just what our 
ce yoy really: is. 

{ know that we made that mis- 
take at the start, though fortunate- 
ly an investigation showed us our 
error before wrong thinking had 
led to a wrong course in mer- 
chandising. It is also fortunate 
for us that we were not frightened 
away from advertising by all the 
talk one hears about the tremen- 
dous sum it is necessary to have 
before a person has a right even 
to consider advertising. Our ex- 
perience in working away from 
these wrong conceptions and in 
solving also a fundamental prob- 
lem in selling across the counter, 
may be of assistance to other 
manufacturers up against the same 
problem. 

First, about competition. I be- 
lieve that fighting the wrong com- 
petitor has probably kept more 
businesses in a rut than almost any 
other human frailty. It is so cus- 
tomary for a manufacturer or any 
other producer to think he has five 
or six competitors in the field, and 
to base his sales message too 
much on the points of superiority 
of his own products over those of 
his competition. This narrows his 
whole sales appeal, in my opinion. 
It is very likely to keep the mind 
of management off the main goal 
ind make management struggle 
over a lot of little temporary 
measures instead of going after 
the real and permanent market. 
When a man finds that his real 
competition is actually the con- 
sumer’s reasons for not buying, 
then he makes real progress. Let 
me cite one instance from another 
field to prove my point and then 
tell our own experience. 


I once knew of a manufacturer 
whose main product was a meat 
chopper and a combination lard 
press and sausage filler. First he 
operated on the principle that he 
had five competitors in the field, 
and made his whole selling mes- 
sage a strong plea that his prod- 
ucts had certain mechanical fea- 
tures which made them superior 
to the ones his competitors put 
out. Then one day someone in 
the plant read in an official Gov- 
ernment report that there was an 
over-production of 7,000,000 hogs. 
This report got him to thinking 
about the company’s real competi- 
tion. He finally realized it was 
not the five or six other manufac- 
turers but. the state of mind of 
the final consumer, the farmer. 
His conclusion led to a real ad- 
vertising campaign and gave the 
company a totally new selling 
angle. Direct-mail material was 
sent out showing how the farmer 
could profit by the use of the com-’ 
pany’s products. The booklet 
showed that while the farmer re- 
ceived but eight cents a pound on 
the hoof the consumer paid seven- 
teen cents a pound for lard, the 
cheapest pork product and so on 
up to forty-five cents a pound for 
ham. A _ direct-mail advertising 
campaign and advertising in the 
farm journals with the new ap- 
peal, showed that both machines 
could be bought and paid for by a 
farmer with his extra profit from 
a single hog. By this discovery of 
who the competitor really was, 
the company was able to open 
the way to permanent new 
markets and big profits in the 
future. 

We made the same mistake at 
the start. We felt that our com- 
petitors were importers of canned 
mushrooms from Europe. These 
mushrooms for many years had 
been sold as a luxury. We had 
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firmly implanted in our minds the 
fact that three or four of these 
big importers were the people that 
we had to worry about, and that 
if we could sell in competition 
with them we would get our share 
of the market. This attitude 
limited, our market as can be im- 
mediately seen when I tell you 
what a field investigation showed 
us was our real competition. 
After we had been going for 
some time and our total sales in 
canned mushrooms grown on our 
farm in West Chester, Pa., had 
amounted to the great sum of 
$236.10 for the first month, we 
made such an investigation. We 
first interviewed housewives and 
then we picked out a list and sent 
a questionnaire. We asked, among 
other things, if these women had 
ever served canned mushrooms 
and if they hadn’t, why not? We 
also asked them whether they 
knew appetizing ways of serving 
mushrooms, and whether they 
would like a folder showing 
recipes. 


100 PER CENT REPLIES 


By diligent follow up of this 
list we secured 100 per cent 
replies. Then we made our dis- 
covery as to what our competition 
was. Only two out of fifty people 
knew how to serve mushrooms in 
appetizing ways or had ever served 
them. Many of them feared that 
mushrooms were poison. Never 
having tried them, they had read 
tales in the papers ‘about people 
who go out and pick toadstools 
for a picnic and die, so they were 
worried about all mushrooms. We 
soon discovered by the result of 
this questionnaire that our real 
competition was not what we had 
always supposed, but a state of 
mind on the part of our prospects ; 
fear and lack of knowledge as to 
how to serve what we were sell- 
ing. 

It is my contention that many 
manufacturers would find this 
same result, namely, lack of 
knowledge or some mental reac- 
tion on the part of consumers and 
prospects which is holding back 
sales. The questionnaire and mar- 
ket investigation showed us not 


INK 
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only what our real competiti 
was but what we ought to do 
overcome it. Almost all of tt 
people questioned told us they 
would like to know ways to serv 
mushrooms. So we issued, first, 
a four-page offset booklet which 
showed appetizing mushrooms 
dishes and four recipes in which 
mushrooms are used. 

It has always been my conten- 
tion that the time that cheap 
printing starts to cost real money 
is after it has been turned out. So 
in this simple booklet we spared 
no expense. We tried to make 
the folder so good that people 
would be ashamed to throw it 
away. Our first edition on this 
folder sent out to the dealers who 
carry our product, with a space 
for their name was 300,000. Short- 
ly after we had placed this folder 
before the trade the response was 
so favorable we were compelled 
to order another issue of 300,000, 
and still the demand required a 
third issue of 300,000. 

The cost of the first issue was 
$2,550. So we didn’t have to be mil- 
lionaires to start advertising after 


all. 

This year we have a litho- 
graphed eight-page, eight-color 
folder with seventeen recipes on 
the inside pages, and space for 
dealer’s imprint. This issue is one 
of 1,000,000. 

We have always operated on the 
principle of taking what was for- 
merly a luxury product and by 
mass production methods making it 
a necessity. We have talked to 
the housekeeper along different 
lines than we would if we had 
gone along with the wrong idea of 
what our competition was. 

Just as the macaroni manufac- 
turer, when he looked into his 
market carefully, discovered that 
his real competitor was potatoes 
and not other macaroni manufac- 
turers, so we realized that ad- 
vertising mushrooms as a meat 
extender was far better than mak- 
ing them merely luxuries for the 
rich. The meat from a chicken, 
after a family has dined from it, 
doesn’t leave much for the future. 
But when a family has been taught 
to take what meat remains, cream 
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“the role of advertising in foreign trade is in- 


creasing in importance.” 


E. B. Lawson in “Commerce Reports” 


If Your Sales Abroad Are 

Not Satisfactory Talk It 

Over with An Expert in 
Export Advertising 


There are in the United States 
a number of reliable advertising 
men who devote themselves exclu- 
sively to increasing sales abroad 
through advertising. Their expe- 
rience is available to manufac- 
turers who desire to do more 
exporting. 

These 


have succeeded or failed in ex- 


men know how others 


porting. For foreign business they 
are doing today what pioneers in 
modern domestic advertising did 
some years ago in the United 
States. They can give sound ad- 
vice on all phases of distribution 


and selling. 


Advertising in LA PRENSA, 


The Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce at Washington, 
the most efficient governmental 
department of its kind in the 
world, is also a mine of valu- 
able information. Prospective ex- 
porters will be surprised at how 
much assistance the Department 
will give them. 


In addition to such sources of 
LA PRENSA of 
Buenos Aires maintains an of- 
fice in New York where infor- 
mation is available with regard 


information, 


to Argentina, which consumes 
shiploads of 


manufactures every year. 


many American 


“South America’s 


Greatest Newspaper,” is read by a responsive pub- 
lic that embraces all classes in Argentina. 


LA PRENSA has the largest newspaper circulation 
in Argentina and the largest total volume of adver- 
tising. At present, rates are lower than the average 
Contracts made now are 


daily circulation warrants. 


distinctly advantageous to advertisers. 


JOSHUA B. POWERS 


Exclusive Advertising Representative 


250 Park Avenue 


New York 
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GROWING 


The establishment of a Williams & 
Cunnyngham office in Cincinnati is a 
fact of definite importance to us. 


It is also important to a number of 
advertisers—whom we now serve, or 
whom we will serve. 


Williams & Cunnyngham in Cin- 
cinnati is directed by Mr. Harry L. 
Adams. Associated with Mr. Adams 
is Mr. Middleton DeCamp. 


These men are competent adver- 
tising workmen; just the caliber of 
men to maintain the prestige of a 
name identified for 25 years with 
advertising achievement. 


Williams & Cunnyngham 


Whose business is the Study and 
execution of good advertising 
Chicago Philadelphia 
Rockford Cincinnati 
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it and add a four-ounce can of 
mushrooms to serve six people, 
then we are taking a product 
which was formerly considered 
something quite different and 
making it a utility product of in- 
terest to every woman who runs 
a home. 

Another problem we faced in 
addition to that of discovering our 
real competition, was that of get- 
ting a display for our product in 
the place it ought to be. Having 
decided to market our mushrooms 
not as a luxury but as a real 
utility, it did not seem right to 
is that they should be put up on 
the shelves with expensive condi- 
ments. We wanted them displayed 
in connection with the thing which 
we were suggesting they be used 
with, namely, meat. If we were 
selling mushrooms as meat ex- 
tenders, we wanted them to be 
bought when a woman was think- 
ing Of meat. 

The great success of the chain 
store, in my opinion, has been due 
partly to the fact that products 
are put out where the woman who 
can see and handle them. 
That method of letting them see 
things in contrast to the old 
method of storekeeping, is what 
puts the chain store ahead so fast. 
It was our thought that if we 
could get our product taken down 
from the top shelf and put it out 
on the meat side of the store, in- 
stead of with the groceries and 
fancy products, it would greatly 
increase sales. 


buys 


LOCAL MARKET AS A LABORATORY 


By reading different articles in 
Printers’ INK I had learned that 
one’s own home town and the local 
stores in the city where the fac- 
tory is located, provide a good 


laboratory test. Our situation in 
this respect was somewhat dif- 
ferent from ordinary. As Mr. 
Jacob, head of the company, 
pointed out when we first dis- 
cussed the plan, fresh mushrooms 
can be purchased at our plant 365 
days in the year so it seemed 
rather difficult to get local grocery 
stores to push canned mushrooms 
among people who could get the 
fresh kind and cook them them- 
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selves. However, we tried it out. 
When I called at the first small 
store I asked if they had any 
canned mushrooms and they said 
that they thought they had a few 
of the imported kind. Upon look- 
ing around they found five cans 
up next to the top shelf. They 
were what was left out of an 
order for six cans they had bought 
the previous year. This turnover 
of one can in a year didn’t make 
my selling talk any easier in con- 
nection with the local competition 
we offered to our canned products 
by our fresh variety. However, 
I informed the manager that I 
had twelve cans of mushrooms 
which I was going to put in his 
meat department. I gave him a 
selling price and told him I was 
coming back for my money for 
the twelve cans in one week. I 
distributed the folders in the 
usual way, and when I did call 
a week later much to my surprise 
he had sold nine cans out of the 
twelve and inquiry among the 
clerks made me believe that none 
of them had done any real selling 
on mushrooms. It was the near- 
ness of the mushrooms to the meat 
department instead of hidden 
away somewhere else in the store, 
which had made them sell. That 
and the close tie-up by this display 
with the thought in our advertis- 
ing literature that mushrooms 
were meat-extenders, not luxuries. 

This fact convinced me that the 
meat department was a wonderful 
place for increasing the volume of 
our sales and the turnover on our 
canned mushrooms. 

A little later I tried this out 
with a local chain-store organiza- 
tion which was very much op- 
posed to handling any groceries 
whatever in connection with its 
meat departments. However, by 
some pleading on my part I per- 
suaded them to allow me to try 
one of their stores for a week. 
According to the clerks in this 
store, they did not average sales of 
six cans per week in the grocery 
department. The first six days they 
were placed on display in the meat 
department, a few cans on the 
cutting block and in front of the 
scales, their sales were no less than 
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eighty-seven cans. This evidence 
placed mushrooms and other arti- 
cles that tie up with meats, on dis- 
play in their meat departments 
throughout this entire chain and 
increased their volume and turn- 
over on these lines very satis- 
factorily. 

Our experience in pushing the 
sale of what used to be a totally 
unknown product in this country, 
namely, canned mushrooms, from 
a few hundred dollars the first 
month, five years ago, to a total 
of almost three quarters of a mil- 
lion dollars last year, and still 
growing, has convinced us that 
every man should first of all make 
a determined and honest effort to 
find out what his competition 
really is. He will usually find 
that instead of being one or more 
manufacturers it is a wrong 
mental attitude or a lack of knowl- 
edge on the part of his prospects. 

Second to that we have dis- 
covered that the old saying “Well 
bought is half sold” is not any 
longer a real maxim of good mer- 
chandising. The manufacturer 
who expects his goods to be sold 
must work with the storekeeper 
and the retail clerk to give his 
goods a fair chance to be dis- 
played where they can be handled 
and looked over at close range. 

In the third place, our ex- 
perience has made us believe that 
it does not pay to skimp and 
strain when any sort of advertis- 
ing is being done. When we 
bought our first small space in 
publications going to the con- 
sumer, we tried to pick space not 
because it was cheap but because 
it had the “coverage” of the peo- 
ple we wanted to reach, and after 
that when we found out that our 
customers wanted means and 
methods to serve mushrooms more 
effectively, we did not skimp on 
the price of the pamphlet we put 
out. The public usually senses 
when the manufacturer has 
skimped on the thing he is send- 
ing them, and doesn’t give it the 
attention it would if he does a 
full and thorough job regardless 
of expense, knowing that the more 
money he puts in his advertising, 
the better will be the response. 


INK 


D. Fitz-Gibbon Has Own 
Agency at Rio de Janeiro 


An advertising agency business under 
the name of Publicidade Internacionaj 
has been organized at Rio de Janeiro by 
D. Fitz-Gibbon. At various times Mr, 
Fitz-Gibbon has been advertising man- 
ager at New York of the Telecram, 
the Sun and’ the American, of that 

In 1924 he became advertisin 
rector of La Nacion, Buenos Air« 
coming associated two years later 
O Jornal, Rio de Janeiro, in a sin 
capacity. Among the clients for w! 
his agency is doing work are th: 
tional City Bank, New York, the ito; 
Bank of Canada, the Bank Boavista, 
and the Sul America, a large insur: 
concern of Brazil. 
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To Direct Montgomery Ward 


Sales and Advertising 
G. E. Crandell has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of sales and 
advertising of Montgomery Ward & 
Company, Chicago. r. Crandell joined 
the mail order firm in 1921 to assume 
charge of the catalog production deypart- 
ment and, in 1924, became vice-president 
in charge of catalog production. 
Arthur C. Perry, who has been with 
the company for the last two years a 
creative assistant to Mr. Crandell in his 
catalog work, has taken over its man 
agement. 


Oil Burner Account to Cutajar 


& Provost Agency 
The Frank A. Holby Corporation, 
New York, and its affiliated company, 
the Frank A. Holby Corporation of 
Massachusetts, manufacturers of oil 
burners, have appointed Cutajar & Pro 
vost, Inc., New York advertising agency, 
to direct their advertising account. 

Eastern newspapers will be used. 


Lambert Company Reports Net 


Income 

The Lambert Company, which as a 
holding company now owns the Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Lis- 
terine antiseptic, tooth-paste, etc., for the 
year ended December 31, 1926, reports a 
consolidated net income, after charges 
and Federal taxes of $1,591,834. 


“Oregon Journal” Advances 
C. L. Baum 


Charles L. Baum, for the last six 
months assistant promotion manager of 
the Portland Oregon Journal, has been 
appointed promotion manager. He was 
at one time in the promotion depart- 
ment of the New York American. 


Miss Shelby Holbrook with 
C. J. Oliphant Agency 


Miss Shelby Holbrook has joined the 
copy staff of the C. J. Oliphant Adver- 
— Agency, Inc., New York. For 
the last year she has been with Mining 
and Metallurgy, New York. 
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Geographically 
it isn’t so— 
—but 


Commercially 
Industrially 
Financially 


Tulsa IS the Center 
of the State of Okla. 


Tulsa always has been, IS, and always will be 
the financial center for the Mid-Continent oil field 
operations, and the OIL CAPITAL OF THE 
WORLD. Any attempt to abort this qualification 
to the benefit of some other city meets with much 
disfavor among the oil industry, which raised it 
from an embryo city to its present exalted position. 
Tulsa and Its Magic Empire have balanced the 
oil industry with great revenue productivity in 
other lines for greater stability and constructive 
progressiveness. 

A World representative can show you why the 
all-day newspaper service of the Tulsa World will 
give you greater advertising productivity than any 
advertising medium in Oklahoma. 


TULSA*@ WORLD 


Oklahoma’s Greatest Newspaper 


b 
Tulsa’s All-Day Newspaper 
THE NEWSPAPER THAT MADE THE MAGIC EMPIRE 
OKLAHOMA’S GREATEST MARKET UNIT 
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President Coolidge meets with business paper publishers and edi‘ors at 


uring the last six years, publishers and editors 
‘ have met regularly in Washington to discuss 
with the Cabinet officials, department heads and con- 
gressional committee chairmen, at the invitation of 
the National Conference of Business Paper Editors, 
the economic problems of government and business. 


Leaders of Washington economic thought and 
opinion welcome the representatives of the business 
press not alone because they represent a great audi- 
ence of business men, but because they bring to the 
conference intimate knowledge of the trend and 
opinion in each field. 


Business is as sound as its press. One of the meas- 
ures of business progress is the vitality and power 
of the business press. 


The business journals maintain this vitality and 
power as a great medium of exchange of progressive 
business thought by intimate daily contact with 
their fields. 


When you buy advertising space in a business paper, 
you buy not merely the «circulation of so many thou- 
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h Washington meeting of the National Conference of Busi Paper 


sands of the 1,110,000 paid subscribers of the A.B. P. 
publications—you buy an intimate section of trade 
goodwill and understanding. 


The reason why advertisers are turning more and 
more to the business paper, the reason why the vol- 
ume of business paper advertising is growing, is 
found in the fact that business paper advertising is 


fast developing as the only economical way to reach 
the intimate needs of classified buying groups. 


Business papers enable the advertiser to specialize 
his advertising just as he is specializing his selling 
today. 


ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 


» A. B.P. is a non-profit organi- 

z.. ion whose members have pledged 

mselves to a working code of 

» «ctice in which the interests of 

he men of American industry, trade 

professions are placed first 

1 ode demanding unbiased editor- 

al pages, classified and verified 

bo'd subscribers, and honest adver- 
ig of dependable products. 








When, Why and How to Run 


Sales Contests 


They Ought Not to Be Used Spasmodically to Whip the Organization into 
Additional Effort 


By C. W. Patterson 


Vice-President, Austin, Nichols & Company 


ROPERLY devised along 

constructive lines and ap- 
plied with discretion, sales con- 
tests serve a very good purpose 
both in the direct securing of 
business and the less immediate 
but highly desirable result of 
arousing interest in the mind of 
each individual salesman concern- 
ing the achievement of his as- 
sociates. Any salesman who can- 
not get interested in what his 
fellow salesmen accomplish, and 
strive to do still better, is prob- 
ably a very poor salesman. 

My mind is equally clear as to 
the futility, even hurtfulness, of 
sales contests that lead to no def- 
inite end or the permanent up- 
building of some department of 
the business. Sales contests born 
of ideas that are only and wholly 
stimulative, react upon a business 
about as a “shot im the arm” re- 
acts upon a drug addict—arousing 
for a brief time illusions of 
activity which quickly prove to 
be only illusions, and the ‘second 
state of that business is worse 
than the first. Any institution 
spasmodically whipped into effort 
by such means, like the unhappy 
victim of drugs, resorts to in- 
creasing doses of the stimulus 
which eventually destroy every 
vestige of native sales initiative 
and sooner or later hurtfully re- 
act on such an_ organization. 
Worse than that, the usefulness of 
individual salesmen is impaired. 

Sales contests in some form are 
constantly suggested by someone 
in our organization. If every 
such suggestion were adopted we 
would continually be in a maze of 
contests wherein our business 
would be confused and the sales 
force demoralized.. To illustrate, 


Reprinted from “The Red Barrel,” 
house magazine of the Coca-Cola Com- 
pany. 
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when one of the so-called “:on- 
tests” came to an end an! a 
check for the amount of the prize 
was forwarded to the winner, an 
out-of-town salesman, a good one 
of the old school who sold suc- 
cessfully in contests and out of 
contests, a prompt letter of 
acknowledgment came back say- 
ing, “Thanks for the check; | 
didn’t know there was any contest 
but am mighty glad to get the 
money.” That contest was ob- 
viously a failure, poorly planned, 
worse conducted and a palpable 
instance of wasteful expenditure 
in our sales department. When, 
and in what connection, to apply 
the contest idea should have care- 
ful thought. The Austin, Nichols 
& Co. executives go over the 
ground with a great deal of care 
before any form of contest is 
adopted. Contests that yield a 
prize for routine results are strictly 
tabu. Our regular method of 
compensation is full and adequate 
return for the effort. 

With us the sales contest must 
serve constructive ends. For ex- 
ample: We have an_ excellent 
coffee contest for some thirty or 
sixty days, and during that period 
not only is the attention of sales- 
men centered upon the selling of 
coffee but we so arrange the con- 
test that the heads of all other de- 
partments are equally interested 
and have before them the pos- 
sibility of sharing in the distinc- 
tion of result-getting as well as 
an attractive cash prize. During 
the contest, coffee is the upper- 
most topic all through the or- 
ganization and we will run a ‘arge 
total poundage, several times: the 
usual quantity sold in any or- 
dinary similar length of ‘ime; 
securing many new coffee ac- 
counts, and through better fo!‘ow- 
ing up, repair our standing with 
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ing or slipping coffee cus- 
s. The coffee department is 
an impetus that lasts until 
gain get around to that item. 
st is maintained by the fre- 

publishing of individual 
nen’s figures and a running 
»f comment in the “Advice 
"which is our sales bul- 


izes are unquestionably a 
ilant, highly useful at times, 
always to be administered 
care.. Frequently as good or 
- results are to be had with- 
ny such digging of the spur. 
wing this train we sometimes 
y on what might be called an 
nder cover contest.” All the 
ual contest background and 
‘ry is discarded. The word 
st or any similar term is 
led. Nothing in the way of 
i or extra compensation is 
fered. There is no publishing 
the “Advices” of general or 
parative results. In applying 
method we select some fea- 
such as, “Selling of Futures,” 
persistently write that subject 
in the “Advices,” often utiliz- 
the complimentary mention of 
vidual accomplishment, or 
reet comment upon neglect of 
icular salesmen, as a text upon 
+h to hang a pertinent para- 
h. 
his is supplemented by sep- 
e letters to each salesman at 
intervals telling them 
in the same period of last 
they sold so-and-so of the 
ds in question and up to date 
year their sales of the same 
were so much ahead, or so 
h behind those of the previous 
. We point out to the “plus” 
how their successful effort 
ws the way to even greater 
evement and suggest to those 
are “minus” that the defi- 
cy could and should be made 
and also ask if there is any 
in which headquarters can 
st in supplying whatever may 
miss, or repair that which is 
ng. This formula has brought 
ly satisfactory results. It is 
id of the features of the con- 
onal contest and is a variation 
1e contest idea. 
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In a certain sense the selling 
game is, and should be, a con- 
tinuous contest. I mean by this 
that a healthful spirit of rivalry 
between members of the sales 
force should be brought about and 
encouraged. Our very best and 
most successful salesmen are 
given to a very free comparing of 
their records and results among 
themselves, and it is often a 
plainly discernible fact that Smith 
is dissatisfied with himself, and 
shows by his bearing and man- 
ner that he, Smith, is going to go 
at the job of selling more deter- 
minedly because he learns from 
Brown that Brown has had a very 
good month and is likely to forge 
ahead of Smith—and Brown 
gives every evidence of satisfac- 
tion together with a resolve not 
to be outdone and outsold. 

This atmosphere and feeling of 
rivalry is a highly valuable asset 
to any business institution and 
capable sales generalship will be 
vigilant to have it ever present in 
their sales organization. At times 


*the means to this end is some con- 


ventional form of sales contest 
—at other seasons the same idea 


- carried out along different lines— 


but in season and out of season 
the principle of sales rivalry, next 
to pocket interest, is the backbone 
of sales force morale. 


H. H. King to Direct Market- 
ing of New Product 


Hal H. King has been appointed ad- 
vertising . and sales manager of The 
Silplate Company, San Francisco, which 
is marketing a new silver and plating 
pelish. He was formerly advertising 
manager of the San Francisco Bulletin 
and, for several years, was Pacific Coast 
representative of the E. Katz Special 
Advertising Agency. 


Theodore Creamer Joins Lord 
& Thomas and Logan 


Theodore Creamer, 
contact man with N. W. Ayer & Son 
from 1908 to 1923, and later with 
M. F. Reddington, has joined the Los 
Angeles staff of Lord & Thomas and 
Logan. 


copy writer and 


New Business at Shreveport 


Leon L. Booth, formerly automobile 
editor of the Shreveport, La., Times, 
has started an advertising business at 
that city, under his own name. 
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to manufacture 


ES, there still remain good busi- 

ness men who honestly believe 
that when they sign a contract for 
space in Furniture Record that they 
are supporting this journal with a 
contribution. As a matter of fact, 
Furniture Record (and other accred- 
ited business papers) is doing more 
to support these same manufacturers 
than they will probably ever do for it. 


\V E invite any open-minded busi- 
ness man (but he must be willing to 
admit black is black—not white) to 


FURNITURE RECORD 


of Better Merchandising 
for Home Jurnishing Merchants 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





"For More Than 26 ‘Years The Wational Magazine of the Furniture T:ade 
ABC ABP 
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visit us and to look over the many 
activities carried on here or sponsored 
by this company. To see is to be- 
lieve. For ours is the largest organi- 
zation serving the furniture and 
homefurnishings industry and trade 
exclusively. 


ADVERTISERS in Furniture 
Record get an honest and satisfactory 
return on the money they invest in 
the advertising pages of this journal. 


COUR advertisers do not support 
Furniture Record. Furniture Record 
supports its advertisers. 


FU RNITURE RECORD 
of Better Merchandising ~- 
“— me Furnishing Suswhents 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


em 
Tor More Than 96 ‘Years The National Magezine of the Furniture Trade 
Age AS.P 








This Survey Launched Two News. 


paper Campaigns and a Slogan 


Although It Set Out to Prove Nothing the Investigation Uncov: 
Considerable Advertising and Sales Information of Value 
to The Climalene Company 


By Edw. T. Caswall 


Assistant Sales Manager, The Climalene Company 


Two questions are continually 
confronting every advertiser. 


No matter how well any particu- 
lar advertiser is sold on advertis- 
ing, the questions are continually 


im 
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failed to show a nice increase ¢, 
year. 

Last summer, however, we 
that we should know more alo 
our business, incidentally get: 


It Cleans So Quick 


THE SLOGAN, “IT CLEANS SO QUICK,” IS BEING FEATURED THROUGHOUT THIS CAMPAIGN 


and everlastingly bobbing up. 
They are: 

1. Do I get full value received 
for the advertising dollars I 
spend? 

2. How can I get full value for 
the dollars which I intend to 
spend ? 

I have an ‘answer for both: 


Me survey. 
e have been advertising in 
Wwspapers' and in various other 
ways in our business continually 
since, its inception twenty years 
ago: We have tried this and that 
an@™we have known, in a general 
way, that we have been getting 
restlts,~ because we have never 


more ideas on how to advertisé. 
The best way to do it, we thought, 
was to go out and see what the 
people thought of our goods. 

We discussed various ways and 
means of getting this information. 
Like many other companies, we had 
used questionnaires from time to 
time and, too, we have received 
thousands of letters each year 
from housewives explaining | 
they used Climalene, but des; 
all this knowledge we felt tl 
were many things left undone t!: 
we could do. 

We broke all our §territo: 
down into cities and broke 
city sales down into sections of 
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ity. Still we were unable to 
mine why sales were so good 
me markets and only fair in 
‘s. There must be some 
>, we thought, and so we 
y determined to find out by 
ng a house-to-house survey. 
ren came the question of 
her to make a survey in all 
markets, or only in the mar- 
which would give us a cross- 
mn of all our sales. We de- 
1 on the latter course—just to 
e a survey in a few of the 
s that would tell us a good 
y of all our sales. 
Ve did go out into seven of 
primary markets with this 
ight in mind: That we were 
trying to prove anything. 

| believe this thought was un- 
usual, though not original, in that 
in most surveys, someone tries to 
set out to prove something. 

With nothing to prove, and 
keeping the thought before us that 
we wanted to find out what made 
Climalene sell better in some mar- 
kets than in others, the account 
executive of the advertising 
agency that handles Climalene 
went with me into the markets to 
“nose around.” 

The method we used was a 
house-to-house questionnaire in- 
vestigation. Every effort was 
made to eliminate leading ques- 
tions or personal bias. We were 
searching for real facts just as 
they existed. 

\ total of 839 interviews were 
obtained in the seven markets 
visited. The attempt was made in 
every city to scatter the calls in at 
least six different sections in order 

t the final report might repre- 

conditions in the city as a 
ile. 

)f the 839 interviews obtained, 

were reported as users, 597 as 
i-users. If you knew our sales 
I do, it would require only a 
ial glance at the figures in the 
rkets studied, to realize that no 

h a percentage of regular users 

sted. We knew, in summing 

in the investigation, that sev- 
| factors accounted for this ap- 
ent inaccuracy. 

. While every effort was made 

report facts, there was a ten- 

cy on the part of women to 
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exaggerate the extent to which 
Climalene was used, rather than 
otherwise. 

2. Many users, who deserved 
to be reported as such, were not 
regular or big users. It was 
often a matter of judgment on 
our part whether or not they could 
be considered as. users or not. It 
would have been possible for us 
to construe facts so as to increase 
greatly the number of users. 

3. If we had made an investiga- 
tion in the poorer sections of each 
city alone, we could have brought 
the percentage of users down. 
We know this because we made 
such an investigation one time, 
but gave it up as a bad job. 

4. The survey was based on 
interviews alone, and not calls, 
because most of those refusing 
interviews were non-users. 

I mentioned that we used a 
house-to-house questionnaire. Also 
that we did not use leading ques- 
tions. This will give you an idea 
of what we said to each house- 
wife: 


1. Did you ever hear of Climalene? 

2. Did you ever use it? 

3. If you ever used it, how did you 
start? 

4. If you don’t use it, did you ever 
hear of it? 

5. Do you feel the need of such an 
article? 

6. What 
dishes ? 

7. What do you use for the laundry? 

8. Why do you like it, if you do use 
it? 

9. Do you have any trouble buying it? 


do you use for washing 


Every questionnaire was filled 
out in its entirety before we left 
the porch of the house where the 
interview was made. In all cases 
we took the name and address 
and subdivided the homes, with a 
notation whether they were 
wealthy, well-to-do, moderate or 


r. 
Now let’s take a trip around 


over our territory visiting the 
markets as we did in person. . 

In one of the largest Eastern 
markets we found that sixty-seven 
were not users and forty-three 
were users.. Twenty-one had used 
it more than two years, seven had 
used it less than a year. The re- 
mainder were indefinite in their 
answers. On the question on hew 
housewives came to use it, four- 
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The Dimensions oi 
Textile World Are 
Those of the Industry 


the textile industry you are 

in truth applying it to Tex- 
tile World. It is the one publica- 
tion in the industry that reaches all 
sections and all branches. From 
the mills of New England to those 
of the New South, its coverage and 


|: applying the yardstick to 
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orestige are almost identical with 
‘he strength of the great industry 
t serves. Its subscribers are the 
<ey men of these mills—the men 
who control 90% of the machinery 
of the industry, in other words, the 


buying power. 


Over 800 advertisers use Textile 
World regularly. The journal of 
the WHOLE industry, it has for 
years been consistently the back- 


bone of successful campaigns di- 
rected to the mills. 


Send for booklet “How to Sell to 
Textile Mills.” 


Textile World 


Largest net paid circulation and at the 
highest subscription price in the textile field 


334 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 
Member 


Audit Bureau of 
Circulations 
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teen reported as result of sample, 
nine by word-of-mouth, thirteen 
didn’t know, one said she saw our 
advertisement in the newspaper, 
another saw it in a store. Not one 
reported that she had any diffi- 
culty in buying it, indicating a 
good distribution. Of all those we 
visited, only eleven said they 
hadn’t heard of it. 

You can see from the nature of 
our questionnaire that we purposely 
didn’t ask whether a woman had 
seen our newspaper advertising. 

When a woman said she started 
to use it from the sample, we 
made her describe what the sample 
looked like to be absolutely sure 
that we did know she started 
using it that way. We gave her 
no leading questions whatsoever. 
Now we'll move to the next city. 

We hadn’t been in this market 
so long as the other, but it was a 
comer, and out of 111 interviews, 
we found that thirty-six were 
users and seventy-five not. Of the 
thirty-six users, fourteen of them 
were too vague in their replies to 
classify as to how long they had 
used Climalene. Six reported 
having used it more than three 
years and six reported having 
used it from one to two years and 
ten less than a year. Twenty-five 
answered the question on how 
they started: sixteen from the re- 
sult of sample, nine from word- 
of-mouth recommendation. Here, 
again, replies indicated an excel- 
lent distribution. 

Of the sixty-five who said they 
didn’t use it, forty-two had heard 
of it and twenty-three had not. 

Now we go to a still newer 
and bigger Eastern market. 

We made 100 interviews. Only 
thirteen were users. Eighty-seven 
were not users. Nine had used 
Climalene less than a year, three 
more than a year. Seven of those 
using it started from our sample 
and two from _ word-of-mouth 
recommendation. Replies from the 
users indicated a little trouble in 
buying it. Not much, but just a 
little. Of the seventy-three re- 
ports from non-users, thirty-one 
had heard of it and forty-two had 

not. 

Next we go to a large Middle 
Western city. 
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Of those interviewed, nin«ty- 
two were not users and ninetven 
were using it. Ten of the ni.e- 
teen had used it less than a year, 
and nine more than a year. Se\en 
started because of the sam) |e, 
four from word-of-mouth, ei: ht 
didn’t answer or couldn’t rep rt 
how they started using it. DT s- 
tribution here was good. Of (ie 
eighty-four non-users, fifty-eis it 
had heard of it and twenty-six hid 
not. 

We go farther West to t 
large markets. Forty-seven ™ 
users, 
forty-three using it, cehetiiele 
had used it a year or more, fifte 
less than a_ year. Thirty- ty 
started from the sample, six fri 
word-of-mouth, nine didn’t a: 
swer or couldn’t remember. From 
the interviews obtained, distribu. 
tion was very good. Of seventy- 
one not using it, fifty-three had 
heard of it and eighteen had not. 

In another, we only made fifty- 
nine calls. Nineteen were using it 
and forty were not. Thirteen re- 
ported using it more than a year, 
six less than a year. Three couldn't 
remember how they began using 
it. One was on word-of-mouth 
recommendation, some fourteen or 
fifteen began because of the sam- 
ple. Distribution was good. Thir- 
teen reported they never had 
heard of it. Twenty-seven out of 
the forty non-users had heard of 
it. 

Another Western market. One 
hundred and_ seven _ interviews 
were made here. Twenty reported 
they were using it and there 
were eighty-seven non-users 
Thirteen reported having used it 
more than a year, two less than 
a year and five didn’t answer. 
Thirteen started using it from tlic 
sample, four because of word-o 
mouth recommendation, thr 
couldn’t remember. The distrib: 
tion was good. Thirty-four no: 
users had never heard of it, fort 
six knew of it oa seven didr 
answer. 

While we were “nosing aroun 
this big market we thought th: 
we had bumped into some sti 
competition because the hous: 
wives so_ reported. Throug 
newspapers, buyers of the variou 


n) 
e 
seventy-two were not. ()f 
t 
n 
) 
n 
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houses and grocers we 
we have a good foothold. 
nal tabulation showed that 
were using any product of 
ture of ours, out of so many 
suld, that the competition, if 
vas any, didn’t prove a seri- 
ctor in heading for a better 
We go to another big West- 


ty. 
made 122 interviews there. 
five out of 122 were users, 
y-seven were not users. Six 
f the forty-five just started 
Climalene, thirty-nine had 
t over a long period of time, 
niy-five remembered that they 
t bought as result of samples 
sixteen . couldn’t remember. 
bution was excellent. Fif- 
en of the non-users had never 
| of Climalene, sixty-two 
knew about it. 
TABULATING IS HARDER THAN 
MAKING A SURVEY 


So our actual survey closes. 

The most important thing was 
still to be done: Tabulation of the 
calls and what the tabulation 
showed. Making a survey is easy, 


but determining what you found 
out is not so easy and putting into 
execution what you found out is 
far from easy. 


Now in all this investigation, 
you will note that mewspapers 
were hardly mentioned, either by 
the housewife or us. Yet we use 
large space and have been con- 
sistent users for years. Where do 
the newspapers come in, then? 
Some of the women remarked they 
had never seen our advertisements. 
But was this true? 

We went through our question- 
naires again and on most every one 
there were notations made, one 
that had to do with why a woman 
especially liked it, and one about 
what she thought was good in 

spaper advertising. We went 

the questionnaires again and 

1 we took one market alone, 

lidn’t know as much about it 

f we took one against the 

This is easy to explain 

ise if you will remember in 

markets we found that 

any people had heard of it and 
-s hadn’t heard of it. 

1ere we found the latter con- 
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dition the appropriation was 
easily determined for that market, 
and vice-versa. So we started 
making our recommendations as a 
whole. From the survey each 
particular market worked itself 
out very nicely. 

In some markets we were 
strong, in others weak, while 
others were new markets, and had 
to be bolstered up. It was the 
comparison which told us the story. 

Knowing all the facts about 
these markets, it was easy to de- 
termine from the sales figures 
what other markets should do. 
Then we started building our 
newspaper campaign. We had to 
go back over the questionnaires 
again to find out what the house- 
wives liked in advertising. 

We found that they liked pic- 
tures and short copy, so our cam- 
paign was built around pictures 
and short copy. The layout 
wasn’t much of a deviation from 
our previous advertising, but we 
found that two campaigns were 
necessary. To digress a minute— 

Climalene is a cleanser and 
water softener. For many years 
it was advertised almost exclusive- 
ly as a water softener. We made 
a mail survey three years ago. Of 
the 2,000 letters we sent out, we 
had 1,800 answers. Those who 
were using it were using it in 
many ways, so we started adver- 
tising Climalene more strongly as 
a cleanser than a water softener. 
The last survey of the markets 
indicated we were on the right 
track so far as advertising vari- 
ous uses were concerned, but in 
some of the cities the survey 
showed we were not altogether 
right. Women wanted a _ water 
softener and we should advertise 
it that way, they said, so we had 
to build two campaigns instead of 
one, and that is what we did. 

Being users of large space in 
newspapers, we have always 
watched our copy so that we 
could get the most out of it. We 
paid particular attention to our 
headlines, though we held no brief 
for any particular kind, sometimes 
using four-word headlines and 
sometimes using more, if we 
thought it necessary. 

The survey solved a riddle for 
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Between 900 and 1000 manufacturers use space in 
the national hardware papers each year. This chart 
gives the percentage of all these manufacturer 
using each paper annually. 


During the last five years, Hardware Age alone 
among national hardware papers has shown a con- 
sistent increase in the percentage of advertisers 
using this publication. 


Publication B > -<f 
Publication C a 
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/| ELECTRICAL 
SOUTH 








Offers the most complete coverage of all 
the channels of distribution of electrical 
goods and supplies in the South. 


In a talk made at the Commercial 
Section meeting of the N.E.L.A. held 
at the Atlanta Biltmore, February 17, 
the statement was made that 55% of 
the total electric range business in the 
United States is done east of the 
Mississippi River and that 60% of the 
entire electric range business done east 
of the Mississippi River is done in the 
Southeastern states. 

The South is not only a big market 
for electric ranges but it is a big market 
for all electrical appliances and supplies. 

The country’s greatest electrical development is taking place 
in the South and far-sighted manufacturers are eagerly taking 
advantage of the rich opportunities offered. 

ELECTRICAL SOUTH is closely bound up with all the im- 
portant Southern trade outlets making its coverage practi- 
cally perfect. It goes to 4,500 leading jobbers, dealers, con- 
tractors and central station commercial departments, and is 
the only publication devoted exclusively to commercial phases 
of the Southern Electrical industry. 


Buying Power 


In a city of but 20,000 and with but five salesmen the 
Bartlesville Gas and Electric Company ran its merchandise 
sales above $170,000 last year. With 4,358 domestic and com- 
mercial meters this was an average of $39.00 merchandise sales 
per customer. Electric refrigeration sales totaled 130 units, 
three per cent of the customers being supplied with refrig- 
erators during the year. 

Don’t overlook the South. Electrically it is developing more 
rapidly than any other section of the country and offers a 
splendid field for intensive cultivation through Electrical South. 


ELECTRICAL SOUTH 


“The South’s Electrical Business Journal” 


Published by 


W. R. C. SMITH PUBLISHING CO. 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 
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us in making catchy, snappy head- 
lines. We looked it over and 
found that the reason they liked 
Climalene was because “It Cleans 
So Quick.” Getting this infor- 
mation was another point that I 
wanted to bring out in as much as 
we had gone after something, we 
didn't know exactly what, and we 
were not trying to prove anything. 
When a housewife told us she 
liked it because “It Cleans So 
Quick,” we put it down on our 
questionnaire and forgot about it. 

labulation showed that we had 
to use that slogan if we were go- 
ing to keep in order with what the 
women told us they thought was 
good advertising. 

In most all our headlines, the 
story is “It Cleans So Quick.” 

Then the follow through, for 
instance, where we advertise it 
for washing clothes: 


It Cleans So Quick 

Climalene_ speeds the washing. It 
breaks hard water that qui —and 
makes mountains of billowy, cleansing 
suds with half the soap. 

It saves rubbing, saves time and 

nper, too. And the clothes on the line 
“ k so nice and white, while your hands 
are still nice and 


This other headline is used 
where they like it as a water 
softener: “Softens Water—Cleans 
Quick.” The copy remains about 
the same. We had to use that be- 
cause the housewife said it would 
soften the water and that it 
“Cleans So Quick.” She told us 
in those markets that it did both. 

Most of this story has to do 
with how the newspaper campaign 
built itself, but you will note all 
the way through it we talked 
bout the Climalene sample. That 
isn’t to be neglected. One of the 
juestions, you will remember, 
vas: “If you ever used it, how 
did you start?” A cross-section 
of the survey showed that three- 
fourths of the Climalene users 
began using it as a result of the 

imple. 

It proved to us that sampling 
was one of the most effective 
methods of increasing our busi- 
ess. We plan to put one of these 
packages into every home in our 
territory this year. 

So the campaign for 1927 built 
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itself. All we did was make the 
survey. Remember that we made 
it without any thought in our 
mind other than trying to find out 
what the housewife thought of 
Climalene. 

The two newspaper campaigns 
are, at the present time, breaking 
all over the territory, and so we 
cannot say whether they will pull 
or not, but we have confidence in 
them and so have all our salesmen. 

They have confidence because 
they saw the campaign built out in 
the field. If your salesmen see 
you, aS our men saw us, out there 
getting first-hand information 
about their territory, they appre- 
ciate it. I know because I sell, 
too. 

Knowing these facts, it is very 
easy to see why our salesmen have 
pledged themselves to back the 
campaign to the limit. It was 
built for them, and when we pre- 
sented it to them, they knew it 
was the best campaign we ever 
had. 


Wm. B. Remington Agency 
Incorporates 


Wm. 8B. _ Remington, 
Mass., advertising agency, 
corporated under the name Wm. . 
Remington, Inc. Officers are: President 
and treasurer, Mr. Remington; vice- 
president, Joseph L. Badger; and secre- 
tary, E. R. Strout. 


Springfield, 
has been in- 


Pacific Coast Campaign on 
Playsuits 


The Eloesser-Heynemann Company, 
San Francisco, has appointed the ohn- 
ston-Ayres Company,. advertising agency 
of that city, to direct its ——a 
account. Pacific Coast newspapers wil 
be used in a campaign on Kute Kuts, 
peg-top playsuits. 


Scott Smith, Jr., 
“Liberty” 


Scott Smith, Jr., son of Scott S. 
Smith, president of Critchfield & Com- 
pany, Chicago advertising agency, has 
joined the research department of the 
Chicago office of Liberty. 


Joins 


Solvent Company Appoints 
Lawrence Fertig Agency 


The Solvent Company, New York, has 
— = The Lawrence Fertig Com- 
pany, Inc., New York advertising agency, 
irect its advertising account. News- 
ae = and magazines will be used. 





More Proof of the Dangers of 
Descriptive Trade-Marks 


Registration of a Suggestive Mark Does Not Guarantee That It Is Not 
Descriptive 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Inx 
HREE recent decisions of the 
Patent Office should serve as 
a warning against the adoption of 
descriptive words and phrases as 
trade-marks. The warning also 
holds good in regard to suggestive 
marks that are near or on the 
border line; marks that are so 
suggestive that they will be con- 
sidered descriptive by the courts. 
Very seldom can marks of the 
kind be protected against imitation 
or infringement either under Fed- 
eral or common law, or by Fed- 
eral registration. 

Every mark of any consequence 
is subject to citation by the 
Patent Office in cases of inter- 
ference. Also, to protect his prop- 
erty, every owner of a trade- 
mark of value must hold himself 
in readiness to enter oppositions 


and cancellation proceedings. Fur- 
thermore, the meaning of a trade- 
mark may have great weight with 
the court in deciding a case of 


unfair competition. Because of 
these facts the recent decisions 
mentioned are important because 
they are apparently conclusive, 
since they are supported by a 
number of court decisions. 

In the first case, the Rubber -& 
Celluloid Products Company op- 
posed the registration of the 
trade-mark Rub-r-tite for brushes 
by the Star Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., alleging that mark infringed 
its well-known trade-mark Rub- 
berset for the same class of goods. 
Although priority was established 
for the latter mark, the Patent Of- 
fice decided that the Star company 
was entitled to register Rub-r-tite 
for the reason that the term 
Rubberset is descriptive of the 
manner in which the goods are 
manufactured. 

The decision states that the 
mark indicates that the bristles of 
the brushes are set in rubber, and 
that the notation, Rubberset, be- 


ing thus descriptive, cannot be held 
as an exclusive mark. The user 
of it cannot prevent other persons 
from using the word “rubber” in 
a similar situation “and has there- 
fore not shown any legal damage 
by the registration of the term 
Rub-r-tite.” 

Although it was held that the 
manner of making the brushes 
would lead anyone to use the term 
Rubberset in regard to the brushes 
made under the patents owned 
by the opposer, and that when the 
patents expired the right to use 
such a term became public prop- 
erty, this was not, apparently, the 
main factor of the case. The de- 
cision points out that brushes are 
sometimes styled “cement set” or 
“glue set,” according to the man- 
ner in which the bristles are 
fastened, and that Rubberset had 
been applied to brushes in which 
the bristles were set in rubber. 
Therefore it was held that the 
notation Rubberset is merely de- 
scriptive, and in regard to the 
possibility of considering the mark 
otherwise, the decision states: 

“Tt would also seem proper to 
hold that even if the notation 
of the opposer company were 
sustained as a suggestive trade 
mark, the rights under such mark 
could not be held so broad as to 
preclude others from using the 
word rubber in connection with 
goods of the character here un- 
der consideration.” 

In the case of Black Brothers 
Flour Mills against Frank B 
Dennie, a cancellation proceeding, 
the Patent Office held that the 
latter was entitled to register as 
a trade-mark for chicken mash 
the representation of a disk, a 
chick, and the words “Egg Mash” 
and “Just-Right,” both being dis- 
claimed apart from the mark, and 
that the registration which he had 
obtained ought not to be cancelled, 
notwithstanding the prior use by 
Black Brothers of a trade-mark 
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Detail showing circula- 
tion distribution con- 
centrated in retail d 
goods stores, 





86% 


Department, 6% Specialty Stores 
Dry Goods and 6% Jobbers 
General Stores 2% Miscellaneous 


DRY GOODS "race" JOUR AL 


Ur 
NEW YORK DES MOINES CHICAGO 


is edited by the men 
and women who sell 
your goods in the better 
Department, Dry Goods 
and General Stores. 
They read it because 
it helps them sell. 





Member A.B.C., A.B.P. 
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Query to Dr. J. S. Goldbaum, Sales and Advertising Manager, Fels & Co, 


“What would you give for extra 
selling help?”’ 


Isn’t extra opportunity for the 
Golden Bar worth considering ? 


Millions of women have been getting the extra help of Fels-Naptha for 
years in washing clothes. But only 12.16% of the Comfort million use 
the Golden Bar with the clean Naptha odor. So the Comfort circle offers 
you a new market of nearly a million homes. Quite a market, isn’t it? 


You can’t break into this circle with your advertising in the usual— 
shall we say the orthodox?—women’s publications. The metropolitan 
magazines don’t go into these comfortable homes we reach—but these 
homes are great consumers of soap. They ought to be called your 
primary market, for they are large, roomy homes and the amount of 
washing and housework they represent is tremendous. 

We would like to cover buying power and duplication in detail 
if you will give us the opportunity. 


COMFORT— AUGUSTA, MAINE 


THE KEY TO HAPPINESS AND SUCCESS IN OVER A MILLION FARM HOMES 
JULIUS MATHEWS SPECIAL AGENCY 
BOSTON + NEW YORK * DETROIT + CHICAGO 

LAST FORMS CLOSE 28h OF SECOND MONTH PRECEDING DATE OF ISSU! 
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jor poultry feed consisting of an 
incomplete ring with the repre- 
sentation of a girl, with the words 
“Just Rite” appearing above. 

The ground of the decision was 
that there is no real similiarity in 
the marks, except as to the terms 
Just-Right and Just Rite and that, 
since these words are obviously 
descriptive, the marks cannot be 
regarded as deceptively similar. 
The decision quotes from an 
opinion of the Supreme Court to 
support the conclusion that, “It 
must be held that as applied to 
feed such words are 
descriptive, when used 
alone, and that they are not the 
exclusive property, as a_ trade- 
mark, of any particular dealer in 
this class of goods.” Furthermore, 
two other decisions of the Patent 
Office are referred to in which the 
term “Just Right” was held to be 
descriptive as applied to overcoats 
and roofings. 

\ccording to the third decision, 
Herbert W. Hanan is not entitled 
to register the notation “Style 
Ease” as a trade-mark for boots, 
shoes and slippers. Although it is 
obvious that this mark has been 
used by the applicant on goods 
sold in interstate commerce, and 
that it has thereby acquired some 
value, the Patent Office has de- 
cided that it is not entitled to the 
protection of Federal registration. 
The ground of this decision is that 
the trade-mark is merely descrip- 
tive of the goods. 

\fter pointing out that the two 
words are not connected, nor 
written in any distinctive manner, 

decision comments on the fact 
that when the mark is placed upon 
he goods a prospective customer 

uld be led to one of two con- 
lusions, either that the shoes were 
lish and easy on the feet or 

t they were of a style that is 

on the feet of the wearer. 

» decision does not hold open 

irgument that the word style 

aring alone upon the goods 

ild be interpreted by a pur- 

ser as indicating that the goods 

e in style. “Likewise, the 

rd ‘Ease’ appearing alone would 

‘ate to the average purchaser 
t the shoes would be easy on 


poul 
merely 
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the feet. The words would be 
interpreted as if they were adjec- 
tives—stylish and easy.” And this 
conclusion is supported by the 
citing of a decision of the Court 
of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia which held that “Fash- 
ion” is descriptive for wearing 
apparel. 

These cases, and many court de- 
cisions that could be cited, indicate 
that this is an excellent rule to 
follow: If the proposed mark is 
close to the border line of descrip- 
tiveness it should not be adopted, 
even though it be registrable, for 
use on goods that are to be widely 
sold and advertised. The records 
show that such marks encourage 
imitation, and that it is frequently 
possible for the imitator to defend 
his purloining on the ground that 
the original mark is descriptive. 
Remember that registration of a 
suggestive mark is not a guarantee 
of its suggestiveness. The Patent 
Office is not the final arbiter of the 
question, and the officials of the 
Patent Office sometimes resolve 
doubts in favor of applicants, be- 
cause of their desire to be of ser- 
vice, and render decisions which 
the courts do not uphold. 

Therefore, it is well to see that 
suggestive trade-marks are above 
the suspicion of descriptiveness. 
For instance, the well-known 
trade-mark “Walk-Over” .is con- 
sidered to be an excellent sugges- 
tive mark for shoes, and there is 
no question that it can be readily 
protected. However, if this mark 
were “Walk-Ezy” it would be 
more broadly suggestive and cer- 
tainly on the border line of de- 
scriptiveness. While, in that case, 
it might be registrable, there are 
many grave doubts as to whether 
its ownership could be fully pro- 
tected in-the courts. 


C. H. Bradley, Jr., Joins 
Cleaveland A. Chandler 


Charles H. Bradley, Jr., who has 
conducted an agency under the name of 
Bradley, Incorporated, at Boston, for 
the last eight years, has become aséso- 
ciated with Cleaveland A. Chandler & 
Company, advertising agency, of that 
city. He will continue to direct the 
accounts which he has been handling 
through his own agency. 





Newspaper Campaign Builds 
Confidence in Local Property 


Real Estate Board of Kansas City Conducts Campaign to Sell Real Estat, 
as an Investment 


ARAPHRASING Disraeli’s 
“the state of the public mind 
is the creation of master writers,” 
the Real Estate Board of Kansas 
City believed that “the state of 
mind of the buying 


work the real estate board is doing. 

Voluntary contributions from all 
classes of members were used in 
financing the campaign. None of 
the money for the campaign was 





public is the creation 
of master advertis- 
ers.” This feeling 
took definite form in 
a co- operative adver- 
tising campaign, run- 
ning over a period of 
fifty-two weeks and 
costing $48,000. The 
campaign, which was 
concluded March 27 
and attracted atten- 
tion throughout the 
country, consisted of 
a series of full-page 
newspaper advertise- 
ments. The purpose 
of the campaign was 
to stimulate sales in 
all classes of Kansas 
City real estate by 
building greater con- 
fidence in real estate 
as an_ investment, 
with a secondary pur- 
pose of building pres- 
tige for the men and 
firms who comprise 
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the Real Estate Board. 





The aim of these 
members was to re- 
duce reckless ex- 
penditures and to 
develop a more widespread knowl+ 
edge of the fundamentals of in- 
vesting. As a result of the 
campaign, it is felt that the gen- 
eral public’s attention has been 
drawn to the value of Kansas 
City real estate as an investment. 

The membership of the Real 
Estate Board is composed of 
three classes: Active members, 
who are real estate brokers; asso- 
ciate members, who are employees 
of real estate brokers; and affili- 
ated members, being supply men 
and others who believe in the 


KANSAS CITY REAL ESTATE AS AN INVESTMENT IS THE 
THEME OF THIS NEWSPAPER SERIES 


taken from the treasury of the 
organization. 
Three major 
kept in view in planning the series 
of advertisements. These were the 
placing before the general public of 
(1) the value of real estate as an 


objectives were 


investment; (2) the value of home 
ownership, and (3) the value and 
desirability of the services of a 
realtor. 

The copy was directed at not 
only the people of Kansas City, 
who naturally formed the bulk of 
the prospects, but aimed to inter- 
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‘ J. Waiter Thompson uses the 
he Institutional Food Bureau of 
nif.’ Ahrens Publishing Company 


ised in 

+ be The food experts of the J. Walter Thompson 
_= Company know that hotels, restaurants and 

—— other institutional buyers represent 25.3% of 
the total food market reachable by advertising. 


And in developing sales and advertising cam- 
paigns to the institutional field, J. Walter 
Thompson has always had the cooperation 
of the Ahrens Publishing Company. Such 
cooperation has consisted of specific market 
data, authoritative information on the attitude The Absons Pub» 
of buyers towards certain food products and lishing Company 
general cooperation on marketing problems. Sns.. in. @ mamber 


J. O. Dahl, head of the Institutional Food of She Associated 
Bureau, maintained by the Ahrens Publishing Ge soem ee ~ 
Company, Inc., has come to be recognized as a Giccetttannaia 
“institutional food headquarters.” His book on dhe Bnttenn’. Petes 
agen mg has just been published ies Aneatntied, 
V . 


'— ae 


err PREPS 


“Se S57? 


The services of Mr. Dahl are available to other 

agencies and advertisers. He will make careful ) 
analyses of sales possibilities and will assist in lay- a } 
ing out selling plans that take into consideration : 

(1) hotel and restaurant consumer; (2) whole- 

sale grocer; (3) food broker; (4) manufac- 


turer’s sales force. 


AHRENS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


HOTEL INSTITUTIONAL RESTAURANT 
MANAGEMENT MERCHANDISING MANAGEMENT 


Main Office, New York — Western Office, Chicago 
42 Madison Ave. RCNANDISING 326 W. Madison St. 
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When the ‘wide open spaces’ are filled the te 

in on the distribution map, the advertiser was § 

will no longer have cause to complain reces: 

that his (consumer) advertising is not busin 
pulling.”—John Allen Murphy, in Ad- ing S 
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In making plans to hasten or hold distribution 
through dry goods and department stores, stick vt" 
to the ECONOMIST GROUP, whose papers,” 
merchants pay money for, whose contents they§f [/"".. 
study, whose advertising pages help shape their iaio: 
buying activities. the 
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DRY GOODS ECONOMIST — 
DRY GOODS REPORTER DRYGOODSMAN ante 


Tell and sell the merchant and he’ll tell and sell the millions ouaht 
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est buyers throughout the Kansas 
City trade territory, an area of 
twelve States. 

“Kansas City real estate as a 
good i nvestment” was the theme 
of the campaign. Doubters were 
reassured with an advertisement 
headed “In Letters of Granite,” 
the text of which was that if there 
was any possibility of a dangerous 
recession in values hard-headed 
business men would not be build- 
ing skyscrapers in the city. 

One of the advertisements told 
how a certain group of men was 
betting $10,000,000 on the future 
of Kansas City. There was logic 
in the advertisement, “Fortune 
Follows the Trafficways.” Love 
of ease was appealed to in “An 
Income for Life,” showing how 
careful analysis and wise invest- 
ment in apartments would bring 
an income for life. The profits to 
be derived were stressed, along 
with an appeal to the protective 
instinct of a father, in the “Father 
and Son” advertisement, in which 
the father tells his son: “I have 
bought this lot for you and some 
day it will make you rich.” 

Many of the advertisements had 
the additional force of tying up 
with some event which happened 
to be occupying the attention of 
the public at the time. One ad- 
vertisement, “Forward Kansas 
City,” consisted of reproductions 
of current newspaper clippings 
showing unusual activity. The 
following, headed “The Romance 
of Mary Atkins,” is a_ typical 
example: 

The name of Mary Atkins will live in 
the hearts of Kansas Citians because 
of the stately art museum which she 


thed to the city and which will 
race the mall south of Liberty 
il. 


the life of Mary Atkins is some- 
wre than a record of philanthropy, 
was a time when Mary Atkins 
t financially in position to prac- 
lanthropy. Back in the ’60’s she 
chool teacher in Kentucky. Her 
. naturally, was not great. 
narried James Burris Atkins, and 
to Kansas City. Mr. Atkins, an 
ttler, was of modest means, but 
the investment value of Kansas 
1 estate. 
13, 1866, Mr. Atkins bought lot 
37, ope's Addition, which is forty- 
eight feet of the present Boley Build- 
ing . He paid for it $500 from his 
saving In October, 1915, this same 
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gos of ground sold for $159, at — 
oday that same tract of rob- 
ably worth three times w ic oa for 


in 1915. 

March 9, 1868, Mr. Atkins nen} os 
fifty- $508 ‘Swope’ ; wr a 
ing or it nl A this goagenty 
sold for $265,000, & cash. 

March 10, Mr. Atkins bought a half 
interest in lot x Swope’s Addi- 
tion, for $1,250. About nine years later 
he acqui the other half interest r 
this lot for $1,000 ae. making 
total cost to him of $2,250. = 
1912 this property sold for $250, 000, all 
ca 

Original investments of hundreds of 
dollars were multiplied to hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. Like Midas of old, 
whatever they touched turned to gold. 
Their ——- is a striking parallel 
to that of scores of other pioneer famil- 
ies who invested in Kansas City real 
estate and thereby laid the foundation 
for a vast and enduring wealth. 

Opportunities now are as great as 
they were in the ’60’s, when this Ken- 
tucky school teacher came to Kansas City 
and found here the pot of gold at the 
rainbow’s end. . . 

In buying a home, a business, a lease, 
a factory _ income property or in 
making an al estate investment, avail 
yourself of th this experience. Consult a 
realtor—a member of the Kansas City 
Real Estate Board. 

During the campaign many of 
the members of the Real Estate 
Board increased their individual 
advertising, hoping to benefit 
from the cumulative good-will 
effect of the board’s institutional 


advertising. 


Bush Terminal Appoints 
Reimers & Osborn 


The Bush Terminal Company, New 
York, on warehousing, istribu- 
tion and manufacturing facilities, to- 
gether with a sales building and Bush 
House in London, have retained Reim- 
ers & Osborn, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency, to direct their advertising 
account. 

Advertising in newspapers and mag- 
azines_ will Se used to present Bush 
Service to business executives. 


L. B. Chappell Moves to Los 
Angeles 


Lloyd B. Chapel, ‘eo 2 repre- 
guntetien who former conducted his 
business at San Heenclece, has moved 
his offices to Los Angeles. 


Appoints Daken Agency 


The Garde _ Seller Manufacturing 
Company, Seattle, maker of women’s 
garments, has appointed the Daken Ad- 
vertising Agency, Inc., Seattle, to direct 
an advertising campaign in business 


papers, 





Reciprocity—the Purchasing 
Agent’s Nightmare 


Water in Small Quantities Is a Good Thing, but Who Wants to } 
Drowned? 


By Charles H. Armstrong 


Business Manager, Purchasing Agents Association of Chicago 


HERE are almost as many 

stories about the cold-blooded 
and tight-fisted purchasing agent 
as there are about Scotchmen. 
The one which tickles the buyers 
most was written by the late 
Elbert Hubbard, who said, “The 
— buyer is a man past middle 
life, spare, wrinkled, intelligent, 
cold, passive, non-committal, with 
eyes like a codfish, polite in con- 
tact, but at the same time unre- 
sponsive, cool, calm and damnably 
composed as a concrete post or a 
plaster-of-paris cat; a human 
petrification with a heart of feld- 
spar and without charm or the 
friendly germ, minus bowels, pas- 
sions or a sense of humor. Hap- 
pily they never reproduce and all 


of them finally go to Hell.” 


We suspect that Mr. Hubbard 
at some time in his life failed to 
make a sale. 

However, contrary to general 
belief, a purchasing agent is a 
human being. He laughs, argues 
with his wife, possesses a purple 
dressing gown, tinkers with the 
radio and tops his drive. And, 
being human, he does not like to 
be forced to do things. His 
“favorite hate” is “Reciprocity.” 
He has learned by sad experience 
just what to expect when a sales 
talk is based on this detested 
word. 

“All things being equal,” said a 
purchasing agent of a big indus- 
trial concern, “I make a practice 
of favoring our big customers 
and prefer to do so. But things 
must be equal, and I must be the 
judge.” 

The firm to which the pur- 
chasing agent likes to give his 
order is that one whose goods 
possess the ideal trinity of 
“quality, service and price.” To 
this should be added, “fair-deal- 


ing.” Any salesman who 
prove these four points need not 
worry over getting the order, and 
happy indeed is the purchasing 
agent who finds all these quali- 
ties in the product or service of 
one of his firm’s best customers, 

“All things being equal,” says 
the purchasing agent quoted 
above, but seldom are things real- 
ly equal. Price, yes. 

But often freight is an element 
of price that is not equal from all 
points. Quality, possibly, but not 
probably. It would take a great 
number of intricate and exhaustive 
tests to determine absolutely 
whether products of _ several 
makers were equal in quality, 
Service varies according to the in- 
dividual rendering it. 


WHAT PURCHASING AGENTS KNOW 


The modern purchasing agent 
knows what he wants. By co- 
operation with his engineering de- 
partment, his shop superintendent, 
or his maintenance man, he knows 
exactly what is required and often 
is more conversant with the com- 
position and structural details of 
the article in question than is the 
average salesman. He usually 
knows a great deal more about 
the market affecting that article, 
its trend, present position and 
future possibilities. He knows 
what the fair price is and what 
other firms are paying for the 
same goods. 

The purchasing agent endeavors 
to buy the proper supplies and 
materials for his plant, taking into 
consideration quality, price and 
service. If he is forced by pres 
sure from his own sales depart- 
ment or executives to buy on the 
reciprocity basis when things are 
not equal, he is not doing justice 
to his job. His plant cannot main- 
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The 
Davis Company 
Hires 
Sleepless 
Salesmen 
The Davis Company, 
<@ one of Chicago's loop 
Department Stores, 


now use Sleepless 


Salesmen, (Chicago 
Elevated Car Cards 
and Posters) — 
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Investigation proved that 52% of the people who 
xo daily came to the Loop —Chicago’s retail shop- 
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ani What could be more timely than advertising 
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what f directed to shoppers on their way to buy ? 


Chicago Elevated 
Advertising Company 


509 South Franklin Street 
Chicago Illinois 
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tain the quality of the product if 
inferior materials are supplied. 
How long would it take a sales 
manager to raise “Ned” if he 
found he was losing sales because 
the quality of his product had 
fallen off? 

The purchasing agent of an in- 
dustrial hardware manufacturer 
said: “Our products are sold on 
merit alone. We put out a supe- 
rior article and ask a fair price 
for that guaranteed superiority. 
If the production department of 
our factory is to continue to main- 
tain the fixed standard of quality, 
they must have superior materials 
to put into the products. And, if 
I am going to be forced against 
my better judgment to buy ‘just 
as good’ materials, I am keeping 
faith neither with my firm nor 
with our customers.” 

The executive who appreciates 
the value of his purchasing de- 
partment does not insist that his 
buyers heed the cry of reciproc- 
ity. Such an executive realizes 
that his purchasing agent, by 
constant study of market condi- 
tions and of his own manufactur- 
ing requirements, knows more 
about the needs of the plant than 
he himself does. 


THE CURSE OF MODERN BUSINESS 
EFFICIENCY 


The president of one of the 


largest machine building com- 
panies in this country in discuss- 
ing reciprocity told me: “Rec- 
iprocity is the curse of modern 
business efficiency. I would fire 
any salesman of ours who used 
it, and I will not listen even to 
my personal friends who urge me 
to instruct our buyers to favor 
them. Our purchasing department 
is saving us thousands of dollars 
each month. It is aiding us in 
cutting our cost and improving 
our products, I will not interfere 
with its proper functions. Why 
keep a dog and do my own bark- 
ing?” 

A purchasing agent who has 
been in the game for over twenty 
years says: “Reciprocity is a 
poor selling argument. Because 
someone uses our product it does 
not follow that he markets the 
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best material or the most desirable 
device in the line that we pur- 
chase. Nor is it any reason why 
we should buy his device, unless: 
it also happens to fill all of ou 
requirements. Such being _ the 
case, we would buy it anyway. 

“It is my experience that real 
salesmen will not and do not stoop 
to the reciprocity argument 
sell their goods. They do not 
need to, as they are good sales- 
men. Reciprocity is the argument 
of the weak, spineless salesman 
who can’t think up a good sales 
talk, or is too lazy to do so. 
Usually he wants a higher price 
than his goods merit, because he 
thinks he has me at a disadvan- 
tage. Any firm that depends on the 
reciprocity method to sell its 
goods, is liable to lose the respect 
of its customers and new cus- 
tomers are not forthcoming be- 
cause its salesmen are not trained 
to get new business on a competi- 
tive basis. They are simply ex- 
perts at sand-bagging, If this 
company is consistent and buys on 
the reciprocity basis, it soon finds 
that its own product is inferior 
and the sand-bagging becomes 
even more difficult. I am always 
suspicious of the goods sold by 
the reciprocity argument. Too 
often I have found by sad ex- 
perience that the sand-bagging did 
not stop at the sales department. 
The product is likely to be inferior 
and not as represented.” 

Many times a salesman will ex- 
pect the buyer to give him the 
advantage on price when he hap- 
pens to represent a big customer 
of the buyer’s firm. In relating 
such an occurrence to me a pur- 
chasing agent said: “A big con- 
tract was up for consideration. 
Four bids were submitted. The 
figures varied over 18 per cent 
and the high bidder happened to 
be one of our biggest customers. 
Hoping to be able to favor our 
customer, I called in their sales 
manager and told him that his 
price was out of line, and even 
went so far as to tell him that he 
could have the business if 
could meet the competition. 
made a cut that brought him with- 
in 10 per cent of the rest. ‘Then 
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all Circulation 1S 


* x 7 = 


EN maximum productivity 
is imperative, concentrated cir- 
culation is the advertisers’ 


ace-in-the-hole. 

The San Francisco Call’s gain of 
1,598,966 lines in 1926 topped all 
other newspapers in San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and Oakland. 


Consistent increases for the First Quar- 
ter of 1927 reflect continued preference 
for The San Francisco Call. 





Total Advertising 


San Francisco Evening Papers 
FIRST QUARTER, 1927 


Stated in Agate Lines 
1927 1926 


CALL .. 2,580,260 2,498,415 
GAIN, 81,845 
Bulletin . . . 1,508,913 1,813,497 
LOSS, 304,584 
News .. . . 1,899,906 1,881,059 | 
LOSS, 18,847 





CHARLES SOMMERS YOUNG 
Publisher 


REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
Herbert W. Moloney Led Karl J. Shull 
604 Times Bldg. ¥ Transportation Bldg. 
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BLACKETT and SAMPLE 


INCORPORATED 
Advertising 


58 East Washington Street 
Chicago 





We create the advertising for the 
following products: 


Ovaltine 
Lewis Lye 
Vanta Baby Garments 
Towle’s Log Cabin Syrup 
Gold Medal Flour, Foods and Feeds 
Allen-A Hosiery and Underwear 
Alemite Automotive Products 
Northern Tissue 
Hansen Gloves 


Toastmaster 


and we try to assist each client in carrying out that 
particular type of sales work necessary for him to use 
in making his advertising a money-making investment 
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he started to work the reciprocity 
gag, and finding that it did not 

i0ve me, he’ went to the president 
of my company. 

__“T was called on the carpet. The 

g boy asked me to tell him my 
side of the story, and when ad- 
vised what I had done, he turned 

to the sales manager and said, 
‘Does your firm pay us a premium 

»r our goods?’ When assured 
they did not, he said, “You’ve got 
( copper riveted nerve to ask us to 

ay a premium for yours. If you 

can meet the competition, you can 
have the business. I think we 
have been more than fair toward 
you.’ They did not meet the 

— and the contract went 
o another firm. However, they 
are still buying our goods.” 

That sales manager was a good 
sport. He tried in every way he 
could to get the business, but 
could not make the grade and be- 
ing a good sport he took his lick- 
ing. Too often, however, a sales- 
man who uses the reciprocity 
argument is neither a good sport 
nor a good salesman. The sales- 
man who doesn’t shout reciprocity 
at the buyer has the edge every 
time. It is a poor salesman who 
dulls that edge. The purchasing 
agent would be a _ fool who 
wouldn’t favor him if he could. 
Even if the good salesman fails 
to get the order, he is a good 
loser and tries harder next time, 
but not so the reciprocity sales- 
man. When he finds that he can- 
not sell on this basis, he has noth- 
ing to fall back on for the next 
time, and he resorts to the other 
curse of industry—Blacklisting. 

In most cases reciprocity, if car- 
ried to its logical conclusion, leads 
to an absurdity. Take for example 
a firm that makes a_ product 
which is sold by jobbers through- 
ut the country. In turn this 
firm buys small tools from job- 
bers. To patronize all these job- 
bers would mean that this firm 
vould have to buy one tool a 
ear from each of these jobbers, 
nd then have more tools on hand 
than were needed. 

A firm which insists that its 
purchasing agent buy on the rec- 
iprocity basis, is wasting money 
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in the salary of that purchasing 
agent, He cannot function prop- 
erly if his judgment is curtailed 
by his executives. This firm needs 
only an order clerk. 

A large lumber company sup- 
plies its salesmen with a printed 
list of the purchases made by 
them from firms in each sales- 
man’s territory, with definite in- 
structions that this information 
should be used in soliciting orders 
for lumber from these firms. The 
steel companies, the packers and 
the railroads who are large buy- 
ers of a myriad of products, 
furnish their salesmen with similar 
lists. In discussing this question 
with a salesman of one of these 
companies, I asked him what use 
he made of this list, and he told 
me, “practically none, except as 
a prospect list.” He said that he 
never mentioned the fact that his 
firm was buying from them, as he 
found that the purchasing agent 
in most cases was aware of this 
fact. He told me further that he 
was selling a large proportion of 
his list. 

It goes without saying that a 
purchasing agent who has the best 
interests of his firm at heart 
would rather patronize his firm’s 
customers, and reciprocity as long 
as it does not become coercion, is 
a good thing for business gen- 
erally. 

Water in small quantities is a 
good thing for us all, but who 
wants to be drowned? 





Joins Wilson-Western Sporting 
Goods Company 


M. S. Stevenson, general sales man- 
ager of the Lowe & Campbell Athletic 
Goods Company, Kansas City, Mo., on 


April 30, will join the Eastern office 
of the Wilson-Western Sporting Goods 
Company, Chicago, as assistant to the 
Eastern manager, W. J. Kiley. Mr. 
Stevenson will be in charge of sales 
promotion work in that territory. 





New Magazine for Newspaper 
Advertising Managers 


The first issue of The Advertising 
Manager has been published by the 
Progressive Publishers, Wheeling, W. 
Va. The new publication which is a 
monthly, is devoted to the interests of 
those in charge of advertising in local 
newspapers. Albert N. Dennis is man- 
ager. 
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Nicknames 
for Advertising 
Men 


Tue Biow Company, Inc. 
New Yorx City 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

What “‘pet” names, nicknames, epithets 
and titles, —— or otherwise, have 
been employ in designating ‘“‘adver- 
rs men’’? 

I know of no better source to turn 
for this information than your estimable 
publication. To us in the advertising 
fraternity you are the answer-in-the-back- 
of-the-book of that perennial best seller, 
“Ask Me Another.” 

Tue Brow Company, Inc. 
Atvin Austin SrtperMan 


TS is an age of pet names, 
nicknames and unusual titles 
for usual occupations. ~ 

The plumber answers with much 
dignity to the title of Sanitary 
Engineer. The housekeeper who 
doesn’t get along well with her 
iceman and secretly fears him can 
win his undying loyalty if she 
will but call him Refrigeration 
Consultant. 

The lady who runs the white- 
lined massage parlor on Main 
Street is a “Progressive Beau- 
tician” as a result of the desire 
of this business to enhance the 
dignity of the occupation. 

Everyone hopes to avoid the 
Mortician in his palatial Funeral 
Home as long as possible. 

It is a poor paper-hanger who 
doesn’t want to be called an Inte- 
rior Decorator, and addressing 
one’s favorite barber with the 
title Tonsorialist is said to be as 
sure to win his gratitude as a 
30-cent tip. 

The advertising man in his time 
has had a large list of unusual 
pet names applied to him, some- 
times by himself, often by novelists 
and other fiction writers. A few 
of those which fall into this clas- 
sification are Adcounselor, Adver- 
tising Craftsman, Ad Builder, Busi- 
ness Lifter, Aditorialist and 
Adconstructor (not constrictor). 

Many years ago a firm of ad- 
vertising men decided to dignify 
their business and enhance its im- 
portance by a new name. They 
told the world that ancient crafts- 
men worked with precious metals. 
These young men worked with 
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equally precious words. The work- 
ing of gold was of great dignity 
and antiquity, mentioned by Homer 
and Pliny. The modern work oi 
beating words into shape was of 
equal dignity and deserving of a 
modern title worthy of the trade 
The craftsmen who worked in 
precious gold were called gold- 
smiths. These advertising men 
would be known thereafter as ad 
smiths. It was a good idea and 
all went well until some scoffer 
compared the adsmith to the black- 
smith and the word waned in popu- 
larity. There are many new names 
and descriptions for advertising 
men, but few of the fancy ones 
seem to last long—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 


Radio Account for Mauricé H. 
Needham Agency 


The Trav-Ler Manufacturing Corpora 
tion, Chicago, maker of Trav-Ler port 
able radio receiving sets, has appointed 
the Maurice H. Needham Company, 
Chicago advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising account. Newspapers. 
—_ papers and direct mail are being 
used. 


Campaign Planned on Solid 
Perfume 


, Paris and New York, per 
fumes, is planning an advertising cam 
paign using newspapers, business papers 


Biroto, 


and magazines, on Debs, a solid per 
fume. This campaign will be handled 
by Warren Kelly, New York, advertis 
ing. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby 
Report Profit 


The report of Libby, McNeill & Libby 
Chicago, Libby’s food products, and su! 
sidiaries, for the year ended on Marchi 
5, shows a net profit of $2,565,382 afte 
charges and taxes, against $2,405,415 
in the year ended March 6, 1926. 


Austin Black with Honig- 
Cooper Agency 
Austin Black, formerly advertisinc 
manager of the California White 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers Association, 
has joined the Honig-Cooper Company, 
Inc., San Francisco advertising agency 


E. S. Harrison Joins Snap- 


Point Pencil, Inc. 
Edward S, Harrison, formerly vice- 
president of the O. B intock 
Company, Minneapolis, has joined the 
Snap-Point Pencil, Inc., of that city, as 
general sales manager. 
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WANTED 
a triple-threat man 
with high creative ability 


We are looking for a man to fill;a key 
place in our organization, The above 
chart shows our set-up. 

You will notice that we have no copy 
department, no research department, and 
no “contact” men, in the sense that this 
word is ordinarily used, although one man 
is always responsible to a client. 

When we started this business just a 
little over three years ago we adopted the 
policy of acting as business counsel, on a 
professional basis. Perhaps the phrase 
“marketing counsel” is more accurate 
although as a matter of fact we are con- 
stantly advising our clients on budgetary 
matters and production matters that are 
affected by the marketing situation. 

Marketing counsel as we use the phrase 
embraces three broad divisions: 

1. Sales Management Counsel: intimate 


and continuous study of ail phases " 
ing—executive and fie 


2. Merchandising Counsel: active partici 
pation in efforts aimed at making the 
product or proposition more app 
to the customer,—increasing the in- 
herent salability of the thing our client 
is offering to the outside world. 

« Advertising Counsel :unbiased advice as 
to the amount and waeete hs Sea 
that should be done: a plete serv- 
ice in executing these recommendations, 





This three-phase service has made very 
heavy demands on our time and energy; 
we have suffered the usual trials that 
accompany any pioneer effort. However, 
we have found that there are two impor 
tant compensations; the policy has not 
only attracted very desirable clients but 
has brought into our organization the 
right type of men. 

The present era of intensive compet 
tion which exists in almost all lines of 
business has given business men anid 
bankers a positive conviction that inten 
sive, personal and unbiased service on 
selling, merchandising and advertising 
always desirable—has now become a prac 
tical necessity. Thus our clientele has 
grown, without solicitation, by the way, 
as rapidly as we could absorb the work 
and expand our organization 

oS * 


So much for background. What we 
term an “operating unit” 
two men working as a team. These two 


men are responsible for all parts of 


our service to the clients they are 
handling—research, planning, execution 


supervision. 
This does not mean that they are 
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Operating Unit — The age 
unit, of which there are three (eac! 

serving several clients) consists of 
two men working as a team. One 
is primarily concerned with the 
management of the accounts,— 
merchandising, selling and adver- 
tising planning— while the other 
specializes on the creative prob- 
lems,—copy policy, copy, art, 
advertising tie-up. Each h one, how- 
ever, overlaps on and cooperates 
with the other; there is no sharp 
Staff Specialists— The staff or 
functional organization consists of 
six parts, as shown on the chart. 





DESCRIPTION OF ORGANIZATION 


division between their functions. , 


The staff specialist, even though 
his ability with regard to his spe- 
cialty is superior to that of the 
operating man, acts under the di- 
rection and supervision of the 


operating o— 
and Scheduling 
—The = adopted by the 
Executive Committee, with the 
advice of the Associate Partners 
who meet as a group at regular 
intervals, are administered by the 
neral manager and his assistant. 
Their work also includes the func- 
tion of scheduling which provides 
for coordinating the work and ex- 
pediting its progress. 














entirely on their own. Instead, they have 
the active support of our staff, consisting 
of specialists on research, marketing, art, 
copy, production and media. 

[he fact that we are organized in this 
way means that we cannot have a 
narrow specialist as a member of an 
operating unit. 

An operating man must approximate 
what we term a “triple-threat” man, able 
to deal with merchandising, selling and 
advertising. He must be able to organize 
and direct research work as well as create 
new plans and put them into effect. 

All of these qualities are rarely, if ever, 
combined in one man to a high degree; 
that is why we use a two-man unit. 

It is our aim to see that the two mem- 
bers of each operating unit complement 
each other,—that one is strong where the 
other is weak, 

One member of the team is necessarily 
more concerned with merchandising and 
selling while the other is more active in 
the creation of advertisements. 

* *2*,8 


At present we are seeking a man who is a 
natural-born salesman, and knows how 
to sell goods through advertising copy. 
The man we are after now is an experi- 
nced advertising man in the modern and 
general sense of the word, who has a born 
fu:r for copy—not one who just thinks he 
has but who has proven his ability to 
create copy of outstanding sales value. 
Ar the same time he must have a keen 


interest: in merchandising and selling. 

He is to act as the associate or team- 

mate of one of our partners and work 
with him in rendering balanced service to 
several of our more important clients. 
This position is open because its present 
incumbent now becomes Copy Director, 
cooperating with the three operating units 
on copy problems in much the same way 
that our Art Director cooperates with 
them in visualization and art. The Copy 
Director’s function, however, is super- 
visory. * * * 
The real salesman has an objective mind 
in the sense that he is always think- 
ing, consciously or unconsciously, of the 
other person’s viewpoint. The subjec- 
tive man is usually wrapped up in the 
thoughts in his own mind, oblivious to 
the buyer’s viewpoint. Many, possibly a 
majority, of the copy-writers seem to 
have this serious weakness. 

We feel that it is much more important 
for a man to be able to discover what the 
“*theme” for the campaign should be and 
to translate that “theme” into a definite 
and compelling “sales idea” around which 
to build the entire plan than to be a great 
technician in creating a “finished” adver- 
tisement that will win the acclaim of the 
advertising fraternity. However, the man 
we want should be able to do both. 

If you have reason for believing that 
you could fill the job we have outlined, 
write and tell us why. Please do not call 
or telephone. 


COWAN, DEMPSEY & DENGLER 


INCORPORATED 


25 WEST 45rx STREET 


NEW YORK 
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There is no coal strike in the 
Central Pennsylvania 
bituminous field 


A large number of the mines are non- 
union and the union mines are working 
under old wage agreements. The mines 
of Cambria and Somerset County, the 


trade area of, Johnstown, are equaling | wonde 
their 1926 production when they pro- | fe 


duced 28,542,496 tons of high grade | and | 
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How Mobiloil Advertising Keeps in 
Step with Buying Habits 


Newspaper Campaign on Mobiloil Seeks to Reach Motorists a -Few 
Minutes Before They Are Ready to Buy Oil 


By Roland Cole 


Deel be all the progress that 
has been made in merchandis- 
ing during the last twenty-five 
years, comparatively little is 
known by manufacturers as to 
why people buy things. Retailers 
know a good deal more about it, 
but not so much as they are com- 
monly believed to know. 

Some time ago an inquisitive re- 
tailer of household appliances 
wondered why more women in his 
city didn’t buy washing machines. 
He handled a number of makes 
and he asked the manufacturers 
for sales arguments that would 
appeal to women. He received an 
imposing and convincing list from 
them all. They all went at it in 
pretty much the same way—cost 
of operation, saving of time and 
labor, and the special advantage 


of this and that feature. 

But this retailer wasn’t satisfied. 
So he sent out some women and 
they called on 5,000 housekeepers 
in his city, most of whom had 


washers. What do you suppose 
was the most frequently mentioned 
reason as to why a majority of 
these women bought, liked and 
continued to use their washers? 
Because they didn’t have to put 
their hands in hot water! How 
much more easily those washers 
could have been sold, how many 
more washers the same sales effort 
and the same advertising expendi- 
ture might have sold, had manu- 
facturers and retailers found out 
earlier why women bought wash- 
ine machines in that territory. 
More is known as to when peo- 
ple buy things, but more could be 
known. Almost as many mistakes 
have been made in trying to per- 
suade people to buy at inconvenient 
and inopportune times as have 
been made in the use of wrong 
appeals. There is no more hazard- 
ous undertaking in the whole 
realm of selling than the attempt 


to change buying habits. It is 
highly desirable to take the peaks 
and valleys out of a saw-tooth 
sales chart, or to stretch a buying 
season that has a tendency to 
lump at one period of the year, or 
during a particular season, month, 
week, or day. But to do it with- 
out first finding out what buying 
habits are, why they are and when 
they are is dangerous and apt to 
be expensive. 

For years the Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany has been studying the buying 
habits of the average motorist 
when he buys oil for his car. 
Most people, not in the oil busi- 
ness, probably think few things 
are simpler. That’s one of the 
troubles—its apparent simplicity. 

Do people buy oil by brand 
name all the time, or only part of 
the time? Do they buy it by 
brand name only when they buy it 
by package and not when they buy 
it in bulk? How many times does 
the average motorist buy oil from 
a filling station on the road as 
compared with the number of 
times he buys it from his home or 
neighborhood filling station? How 
many times does he drive up to a 
filling station on the road, in- 
fluenced to do so by the display 
of an advertised name on the fill- 
ing station, under the impression 
that he can obtain his brand of oil, 
when that brand of oil is not the 
same as the brand of gasoline dis- 
played on the filling station? 
Granting that a motorist gets the 
brand of oil he wants, or asks for, 
from his home filling station, 
which may be granting a whole 
lot, how often does he get what he 
wants, or asks for, from a road 
filling station? 

To the average car owner the 
retail distribution of oil is a sub- 
ject about which he thinks he 
knows a good deal but actually 
knows only what he is able to 
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dope out from observation; and a 
good deal of what he knows isn’t 
so. The average housekeeper 
knows the difference between a 
chain store and an independent 
grocer. That knowledge is of ad- 
vantage to manufacturer, jobber, 
retailer and consumer—figure it 
any way you please, but it is of 
advantage chiefly from the stand- 
point of brand preference. If, 
therefore, a knowledge of the 
methods of distribution is of ad- 
vantage in a field like that of 
foodstuffs, would it not be of ad- 
vantage in other fields where 
manufacturers are endeavoring to 
get the ultimate consumers of 
their products to buy by brand 
name? 

There can be only one answer 
to such a question. Of course 
such a knowledge would be ad- 
vantageous all around. The trou- 
ble has been consumer indifference 
and the difficulty of handling such 
a subject in advertising copy with- 
out the appearance of knocking 
the other fellow’s method and 
product. How the Vacuum Oil 
Company is presenting the matter 
is one of the interesting points of 
its current newspaper campaign. 

The advertising of Gargoyle 
Mobiloil throughout its history 
has concerned itself pretty much 
with urging car owners to say, 
“Give me a quart of Mobiloil,”:in- 
stead of, “Give me a quart of oil.” 
This campaign has been running 
continuously since 1912 in various 
periodicals, including general con- 
sumer magazines, farm publica- 
tions, class, technical, automotive 
and dealer journals. In 1921 the 
company began to use newspapers 
in addition to national periodicals, 
and each year the number of news- 
papers and the territory owes 
has shown an increase. The 1927 
newspaper we is practically 
double that of 1 

Why is the company thus 
doubling its newspaper advertising 
during this period this year? 
Because car owners buy more oil 
during the outdoor season than 
during the winter months and the 
company is applying greater ad- 
vertising pressure during the ac- 
tive buying season. As more oil is 
bought on Saturday and Sunday, 
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when vast numbers of people g 
driving, than on other days of the 
week, Mobiloil newspaper adver- 
tising will appear weekly in the 
end-of-the-week issues of the 
papers used. Thus by means of 
newspaper advertising throughout 
particular territories in twenty-one 
States, selected on the basis of 
company distribution and motoring 
activity, advertising is being ap- 
plied closer to the point of sale in 
an effort to make the car-owner 
say “Mobiloil” instead of “oi!” 
when he purchases his week-end 
requirements. 

1 of which is quite logical. 
Special interest to other adver- 
tisers is to be found in the copy 
presentation. A standard size of 
space has been adopted for all of 
the twenty-nine advertisements, 
with but few exceptions, namely, 
three columns by twenty inches. 
An illustration at the top of one 
of these, in bold black and white, 
shows a man blindfolded, with the 
words, “Give me a quart of oil” 
lettered on the blindfold. Held 
out in front of his face is a hand 
holding a quart measure of oil 
labeled “Just oil.” A_ caption 
above this illustration in large 
type reading, “When you say—‘Give 
me a quart of oil,’” is continued 
under the picture, “you invite— 
metal-melting heat!” 

Then follows some paragraphs 
of convincing argument on the 

for a “specialized lubricating 
oil,” terminating in the now 
familiar, “Ask your dealer for 
MOBILOIL—and _ specify the 
grade your car requires.” Beneath 
this is the well-known chart—a 
condensed one, with a note above 
it to the effect that “if your car is 
not listed here, see the complete 
Mobiloil Chart at your dealers’.” 

But tucked innocently in between 
the paragraphs of the foregoing 
copy is that interesting reference 
to the retail distribution | of oil, 
mentioned previously : 

“You can buy Mobiloil at most 
dealers who are not controlled by 
gasoline refiners. The Mobiloil 
sign is a mark of the independent 
dealer and filling station.” 

In the lower portion of the ad- 
vertisement, close to the chart of 
cars and grades, are these words 
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FAR AHEAD in the 
Ist quarter of the 
74th year of lead- 
ership in Albany 

















Compare the lineage of the Albany TIMES- 
UNION with the lineage of the other two 
Albany daily papers for the first three 
months of 1927. 


Local & National 


The Times Union 2,006,548 
Second Paper - - - - 1,446,295 
Third Paper - - - - 1,203,318 


Lineage audited by De Lisser Bros., 
New York City, newspaper auditors. 


Che Times- Anion 


FIRST IN ALBANY, N. Y., BY EVERY 
POSSIBLE LOGICAL COMPARISON 


RODNEY E. BOONE, General Manager National Advertising 
9 East 40th St., New York City 


H. A. Koenter Louis C. Boone K. J. Nixon 
Hearst Bldg. Book Tower Bldg. 82 Marietta St. 
Chicago Detroit Atlanta 


S. B. CuitTEnDEN F. M. Van Greson F. H. Drvenr 
5 Winthrop Sq. Monadnock Bldg. 136 St. Paul St. 
Boston San Francisco Rochester 
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in big type: “The fair retail 
price for Mobiloil from bulk is 
30 cents a quart.” The “30 cents” 
is very bold. In as much as name- 
less oil is generally sold in bulk 
at 25 cents a quart, the 30-cent 
price is thus emphasized in the 
advertising as a means of identify- 
ing Mobiloil. 

The newspaper campaign is be- 
ing vigorously merchandised to 
Mobiloil dealers and the company’s 
salesmen. A_ special broadside, 
made up in the form of*a four- 
page newspaper, with the various 
features of the campaign played 
up with scareheads, was mailed to 
all dealers in territories where the 
advertising is to appear. A port- 
folio for Mobiloil salesmen con- 
tains proofs of the first two adver- 
tisements and a detailed list of the 
newspapers, with printed sugges- 
tions by means of which dealers 
may tie up locally with the cam- 
paign. 

The twenty-one States in which 
the advertising is appearing are 
the six States of New England, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Indiana, Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, North and South Da- 
kota, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 


K. H. Volk Buys Progressive 
Composition Company 


The interests and plant of the Pro- 
gressive Composition Company in New 
York, have been bought by Kurt H. 
Volk, who has been manager of th's 
= and a member of the Progressive 
‘omposition Company. The personnel 
will remain the same in the new or- 
ganization which will be known as Kurt 
H. Volk, Inc., typography. 


New Account with O’Connell- 
Ingalls Agency 


The Dahlquist Manufacturing Com- 
pany, South Boston, Mass., manufac- 
turer of the Dahlquist Aquatherm, cop- 
per range boilers and complete hot 
water heating units, has appointed the 
O’Connell-Ingalls Advertising Agenc/, 
Boston, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 





J. T. Ballard Joins John M. 
Sweeney Company 


Joseph T.- Ballard has joined the 
John .. Sweeney Company, Boston, 
publishers’ representative. He was for- 
merly with the New England Telephone 
& Telegraph Company, also of Boston. 
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H. E. Verran Company Ap- 
points W. L. Houghton 


Walter L. Houghton has been electe: 
a member of the board of directors and 
appointed supervisor of sales, wit! 
headquarters at New York, of the H 
E. Verran Company, Inc., Stamford 
Conn., Royal Society embroidery ma 
terials. For the last four years, he 
has been general manager of the Luxit« 
Silk Products Company, Milwaukee. A: 
one time he was vice-president of the 
Redfield Advertising Agency, Inc. 
New York. 





New Haven ‘“Times-Leader 
Buys “Union” 

The New Haven, Conn., Times-Leade: 
has purchased the New Haven Union 
which has been merged with the Times 
Leader. The two newspapers will lx 
published ultimately under the name o 
the New Haven Times-Union. The 
Union was founded nearly sixty years 
ago by Alexander Troup and has bee: 
owned and managed by members of th 
Troup family until the present time. 





C. R. Palmer to Direct Cluett, 
Peabody Sales 


C. R. Palmer has been elected a vice 
president of Cluett, Peabody & Com- 
pany, Inc., Troy. He will assume the 
direction of all sales in the United 
States, with headquarters at Chicago. 

Mr. Palmer has been with the com 
pany for nearly twenty years and for 
the last two years has been director of 
sales in the Middle West. 





Postum Cereal Sales Gain in 
March Quarter 


The Postum Cereal Company, Inc., 
New York, and _ subsidiaries, report 
sales for the quarter ended March 31, 
1927, of $12,704,761, against $11,451, 
883 for the corresponding quarter las 
year. Net profit amounted to $3,345, 
134, after charges and Federal taxes, 
—— $3,106,321 in the first quarter 
of 1926. 





Donovan-Armstrong to Direct 
Henrietta Cigar Advertising 


Otto Eisenlohr & Bros., Inc., Phil 
adelphia, cigar manufacturer, has ap 
pointed Donovan-Armstrong, advertising 
agency of that city, to direct the ad- 
vertising of its Henrietta brand of 
cigars. . 


Reading Maid Hosiery Mills 
Appoint Charles C. Green 


The Reading Maid Hosiery Mills. 
Inc., Reading, Pa., manufacturer of 
custom-made, full-fashioned silk hosiery, 
has appointed the Charles C. Green Ad 
vertising Agency, Inc., New York, to 
direct its advertising. 
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The sun will shine on our desks through the northwest win- 
dows on the 18th floor of the Graybar building, 420 Lexington 
Avenue. A slow, but steady growth of accounts fully serviced 
in our New York Office has made this move imperative. 


THE PROCTER & COLLIER COMPANY 
Advertising and Merchandising 
CINCINNATI NEW YORK 
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Bassscx Casters do 
everything that a perfect caster 
y should do. They do none of the 
things that “makeshift” casters 
invariably do— 
Bassicks roll easily, always. They 
roll quietly—smoothly. Bassicks 
oy save time —save effort —save 
> furniture from strain and dis- 
_ ¢~ tortion—and save floors. Hence 
safe for selling. 
N\ And remember, when you dis- 
ee ) play Bassicks you display a cas- 


ter that is— 
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effort is worth while. 
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Salmon Industry 
Launches Orderly 
Marketing Program 





The Oceanic Sales Company Is 
Organized at Seattle by a Group 
f Pacific Coast Salmon Packers 
» Insure More Efficient and Ef- 
fective Distribution of the Vari- 
jus Salmon Packs 


YALMON packers of the Pacific 
Northwest have borrowed a 
page from the book of marketing 
of the California fruit co-oper- 
atives by establishing a central 
selling agency. This organization, 
known as the Oceanic Sales Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Seattle, 
represents packers of salmon with 
an aggregate annual pack of 
1,500,000 cases. 

By co-ordinating their selling 
endeavors, the packers hope to 
strengthen their position in the 
market and alleviate weaknesses in 
the distribution of this food prod- 
uct. The organization resulted 
from a feeling that has existed 
for some time among the brokers 
who formed the company that the 
various packs placed in their 
hands could be marketed more 
effectively through one large 
brokerage house, with the in- 
creased facilities and correspond- 
ingly greater selling power that 
would result from such a unifica- 
tion of effort; and that such a 
concern, ‘through the economies 
effected and the volume of busi- 
ness that it would be likely to at- 
tract, would offer opportunities 
for materially increased brokerage 
profits. Great encouragement is 
derived from the results obtained 
in the first few weeks of operation. 

The new concern is capitalized 

$100,000 and the packs repre- 
sented by the company include 
those of the Alaska Consolidated 
Canneries, Inc.; the Altiak Pack- 
ing Company; the Carlisle Pack- 
ing Company; the Copper River 
Packing Company; the Deep Sea 
Salmon Company; the Emel Pack- 
ig Company; Gorman & Com- 
pany; the Gorman Packing Cor- 
oration; the Petersburg Packing 
Company; the Pure Food Fish 
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Company; the Stuart Corporation 
and the Sunny Point Packing 
Company. 

The concern is headed by L. J. 
Hull, president of the Altiak 
Packing Company. J. E. Salmon, 
for several years sales manager 
for the Alaska Consolidated Can- 
neries, is vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, and P. J. Andrae, 
formerly manager of the Carlisle 


Sales Company, is secretary- 
treasurer. 
“The immediate advantage of 


our organization is the elimination 
of duplication of offerings in the 
various markets,” Mr. Andrae ex- 
plained. “Furthermore, a_ co- 
ordination of sales of the various 
packs by the use of a single sell- 
ing organization, permits us to 
spread our sales over a_ twelve- 
month period, thus promoting or- 
derly marketing. We can gauge 
our market according to demand, 
conform the supply to meet this 
demand, and thus take full advan- 
tage of the ‘peaks’ and avoid the 
soft spots. 

“When these packs were sold 
by competitive brokers there was 
a disposition to rush them on the 
market before a competitive broker 
got the business, regardless of 
market conditions. A unified sell- 
ing program alleviates this prac- 
tice, and being on the market all 
the time we keep in close touch 
with the various factors, and 
through this service take full ad- 
vantage of the law of supply and 
demand. 

“As our organization represents 
packers from the various districts, 
each with a particular kind of 
product, we are able to give our 
associate brokers throughout the 
world better service by reason of 
the full line we have to offer. By 
the same token, we can offer the 
packers a broader and more inter- 
ested market.” 

A possible and very probable 
outgrowth of the endeavor will be 
the standardization of products 
under a trade brand, which would 
in turn open the way for very 
effective consumer advertising of 
salmon, which would be directly 
tied up to a very specific and a 
recognized product, adequately 
labeled to produce direct results. 





The Right Compensation for Direct- 
Selling Organizations 


Method of Remuneration Depends upon the Class of Product That Is 
Being Sold 


By C. S. Bigsby 


General Sales Manager, Vose Vacuum Cleaner Corporation 


N an article answering the 

question, “Are Direct Salesmen 
Hard to Get?” in Printers’ INK 
of February 24, I made a passing 
reference to the importance of the 
right compensation method in 
creating and building a house-to- 
house selling staff. That passing 
reference has brought requests for 
additional information. 

From an experience extending 
over many years, I have come to 
certain definite conclusions on the 
matter of compensation plans for 
direct-selling organizations. First 
we must bear in mind the class of 
men who are available as recruits 
for a direct-selling organization. 
Considered as a whole, they can 
be described as men who have 


never sold before and as men who 
have very little real business ex- 


perience. Their business judgment 
is weak and their standard of 
ethics is low. On both of these 
points they have to be trained. 
This is the type of human mate- 
rial for which the compensation 
plan must be made. 

The next point to consider is 
the product and its price. There 
are, in general, two types of prod- 
ucts that are sold direct to the 
consumer. There is the “one-or- 
two-call” type. In this class fall 
almost all products that sell for 
less than $100. There is the 
“many-call” type. In this class 
are products such as pianos, wash- 
ing machines and electric refriger- 
ators—products that sell above 
the $100 mark. 

The first type of product, i. e., 
the “one-or-two-call” product, has 
several plans of compensation open 
to it, namely: (1) Straight salary ; 
(2) Salary and bonus on quan- 
tity sales; (3) Drawing account 
to apply against commission; and 
(4) Straight commission. Let's 
consider each of these plans. 


(1) Straight salary: Most con- 
cerns honestly would prefer to 
have their salesmen on a straight 
salary basis. On paper, such a 
plan of compensation sounds fine 
The claim is that on a salary plan 
you have better control of your 
men. You can tell them what to 
do; how to do it, and what not to 
do. Furthermore, your men are 
not worried about not having 
money coming to them on pay-day. 
But when you relieve them of that 
worry you put a heavy strain on 
the bank account. 


SALARY MEN BECOME SLUGGISH 


Unfortunately, men on salary 
take the attitude that they must 
earn their salary by putting in so 
many hours each day, and produce 
enough sales to keep them on the 
pay-roll. They become mechanical 
and sluggish in their work and the 
organization will not progress 
with such a spirit. The straight 
salary plan should not be used ex- 
cept by a new organization trying 
to get a foothold and then only 
for a limited time. The new or- 
ganization should take great pre- 
cautions to prevent any one sales- 
man from drawing more than a 
stated amount of salary if he has 
failed to produce business. 

(2) Salary and bonus on quan- 
tity sales: This plan is an im- 
provement over the straight salary 
idea, and in some cases works 
out satisfactorily, depending, of 
course, on the standard and loyalty 
of the men. If.this plan is used, 
then salesmen should be plainly 
told of the minimum volume they 
must produce to warrant the 
salary given them. It also must 
be made plain that a bonus or 
percentage will be given only on 
business produced in excess of that 
minimum figure. The use of this 
plan demands that crew and dis- 
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Reasons Why 


a noteworthy assemblage of 
National Advertisers take space 
regularly in The Christian 
Science Monitor: 


1. Published in three editions — Atlantic, 
Central, Pacific. Advertiser. can use one, 
two or all editions at adjusted rates. 


2. Read by an unusually responsive cross- 
section of the buying public, which can- 
not be so effectively reached in any other 
way. 


3. Used as an advertising medium by more 
than 12,000 retail establishments of the 
highest class, many of which feature, in 
their own space, products nationally ad- 
vertised in the Monitor. 


“A Quality 
Medium for Quality 
Products” 


The 


Christian Science Monitor 


AN INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER 
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trict managers exercise the utmost 
care in selecting men and that the 
company be prepared to give those 
men thorough training. 

(3) Drawing account to apply 
against commission: This method 
I consider more dangerous than 
the salary plan. I find most crew 

branch managers are not 
careful in selecting and handling 
men when this plan is used. Too 
big a percentage of “drawing ac- 
count” men get into the company’s 
treasury for several hundred dol- 
lars apiece, and just as they are 
reaching the point where they will 
go ahead and repay the company 
for carrying them, they drop out 
of the picture. In many cases 
these drawing accounts are carried 
on the books as “accounts receiv- 
ables” and the loss not acknowl- 
edged until it amounts to a serious 
one. If these drawing accounts 
had been treated as salaries the 
overhead would have been charged 
up each week and the proper cost 
of selling given the district man- 
agers. 

(4) Straight commission: This 
I believe to be the ideal method 
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of compensation. On this basis 
direct salesmen get exactly what 
they earn. If the product is a 
good one and the men work 
earnestly and constantly they will 
make sales. If they do not work 
enthusiastically and do not make 
sales then they are not worth any- 
thing to the business. I have had 
some managers tell me they had 
no control over commission sales- 
men; that under such a plan the 
men reported for work when they 
felt like it and were indifferent 
toward instructions and policies 
of the company. To me such 
statements show plainly that the 
manager is a weak leader. Under 
such conditions, the men lead the 
manager. 

During these prosperous times 
I have found it necessary to offer 
to pay expenses to new men while 
they are being trained) In such 
cases I offer them about $10 a 
week for the first two weeks. 
This amount will just about pay 
their lunches and carfare. Even 
this small amount can be abused 
if not watched carefully. Experi- 
enced salesmen will not want this 
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type of service. 
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More and more, manufacturers in Central 
New England are realizing the advantages 
of day-to-day contact with the men who are 
actually carrying out their advertising plans. 
Our very location in the middle of this vast 
industrial area fits us uniquely to render this 
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THE MANTERNACH COMPANY 
Advertising 
The Manternach Building - 55 Allyn Street 
Hartrorp, Connecticut 
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THE WICHITA EAGLE 


KANSAS’ GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Now 
Giving a Twenty-four Hour 


News Service 
Morning Evening Sunday 


The New Evening Eagle, 
started March 28, 1927, has 
been most cordially received 
by the public and is now 
being delivered by carrier 
service to more than 50% 
of the homes in Wichita 
on paid subscriptions. 


THE WICHITA EAGLE 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 
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Fine Photography 
a necessity in 
“Intelligent Creative Service’ 
for advertising agencies 
and their clients 





Realizing the importance photography has at- 
tained in the physical phase of advertising today 
—we have opened at 11 East 47th Street, New 
York, a complete and highly efficient Studio. 
This Studio is equipped to operate as a self- 
contained unit supplying a most comprehensive 
service in all phases of advertising photography. 
In conjunction with a similar unit in Chicago, 
it broadens materially the scope of the “Intelligent 
Creative Service” the organization already renders. 
. 


This now complete service offers an intelligent coopera- 
tion in all the physical phases of advertising, namely: 
The development of ideas by rough, semi-comprehensive, 
comprehensive and finished layouts—an intimate knowl- 
edge of the sources of supply and the practical purchase, 
direction and production of advertising illustrations, typog- 
raphy and reproduction. Truly — an intelligent, creative 
service. 


FLOING-PLUMER, rnc. 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING M8 EAST WASHINGTON STREET 
DETROIT ves CHICAGO 
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expense money. Men who are not 
used to working on a commission 
id are afraid to take chances will 
find some comfort and assurance 
when offered their expenses at the 
tart. 

Some manufacturers, using a 
commission plan of remuneration, 
fer their salesmen a bonus for 
extra volume of sales; some even 
give, free of charge to the sales- 
men, a quantity of their product 
rovided 


they make a_ certain 
quota. This is an idea that must 
watched carefully or it will 


lead to the vicious practice of 
pooling sales. That practice must 
he prevented at all costs for it 
defeats the very purpose for which 
the bonus is given—namely—in- 
creasing the total sales volume of 
the entire sales organization. A 
rating system that shows the 
standing of each man each week 
and month has been found effec- 
tive in preventing pooling of sales 
ind similar schemes of “skinning 
the cat.” 


CHANGE THE CONTEST 


Sales contests worked out with 
handicaps, so every man in the 
organization, from the lowest to 
the highest, has an opportunity to 
win prizes, will stir up the fight- 
ing spirit of the men. In a large 
organization men must continually 
be stimulated and their enthusiasm 
and confidence must be maintained 
in a high degree. In order to do 
this it is necessary to change the 
contest from time to time. 

Under a commission system the 
first payment of a purchaser 
should be an amount equal to the 
commission due the salesman on 
that sale. That payment should 
be turned in by the salesman. The 
company should hold back 10 per 
cent of the commission on each 
sale for a reserve fund to be 
placed to the credit of the sales- 
man and held until the sale against 
which each commission applies is 
considered safe. Commission paid 
on any sales that are killed be- 
cause of misrepresentation or be- 
cause of improper selling should 
be recovered from this fund. 

[n cases where it is necessary 
and advisable for a salesman to 
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What is a 
New Account 
Worth? 


How much can the Agency 
pay for New Business? 


HE question oftenest fired 

at us has to do with the 
agency business-getter'’s pay. 
Dope Sheet No. 40 reduces 
the answer to startling new 
figures. 


It shows what the run-of-mine 
agency can pay for personal 
selling work and for adver- 
tising—what it can pay its 
salesman the first year and 
thereafter. 


It shows what the salesman 
who services average accounts 
can pay the agency for placing. 


It gives a scale of salaries. 


It is of vital interest to the agency 
incipal and to every individual who 
ers to sell agency service. 


It is but one of the many brass-tack 
monographs that make the Ellis 

Book indispensable to those w 
know it. 


The Dope Book itself, up to May 
31st, can be had at $33 per year. 


Dope Sheet No. 40, all alone, can be 
hed right now for a dollar bill. 


Rush the dollar. It will bring you 
Dope sheet No. 40, another good 
sheet or two, and prompt informa- 
tion about the complete service. 


LYNN ELLIS, Inc. 


Advertising Relations 
and Management 
DESK A-28 


1 Madison Ave., New York 
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Foreign Trade 


Which Means > 


FOREIGN 


Markets (exports) 
Sources (imports) 
Competition 
Concessions 


BRANCH 
Manufacturing Plants Abroad 
Selling Organizations Abroad 
Service Organizations Abroad 

INTERNATIONAL 


Communities of Interest 
Co-operative Agreements 


AMERICAN 
INVESTMENTS ABROAD 


Progressive firms think in terms 
of world trade. 

Local business is the beginning. 

National business comes next. 

Export follows. 

Foreign trade includes export— 
and the other interests, as 
shown above. 

Intelligent treatment of export 
problems or of any of the 
others mentioned here fre- 
quently involves them all. 

They cannot be separated. 

Problems must be surveyed from 
all angles. 

A foreign trade field survey is 
the proper method. 

The result is a report—complete, 
thorough, understandable. 


Preliminary consultations solicited 


ARTHUR J. GREY 


Foreign Trade Coes | and Field 
Survey SP 
(Former American Trade _ nn 
Berlin) 


27 William Street, New York 


Telephone: Hanover 5607 
Cable Address: Greyart 
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accept a first. payment that is less 
than his commission, the salesman 
receives the amount of that down 
payment to apply against his com- 
mission. The balance due on his 
commission should be placed ‘o 
his credit in the reserve fund to he 
kept until a sufficient amount has 
been paid by the company to as- 
sure the company that the sale 
will stick and is bona fide. 

The most important thing in the 
building up of a direct-sales or 
ganization, working on a commis 
sion basis, is to see that the men 
make enough to live on. Any sales 
manager who neglects this part of 
his duty is doing himself, his men 
and his company an_ injustice. 
Many a good salesman could hav« 
been saved if the .managers had 
watched the salesman’s work and 
found out what his weakness was 
and corrected it. In new men a 
fear that they cannot do the job 
and lack of confident enthusiasm 
are the two elements most likely 
to affect their making the grade. 
These are the very things that the 
manager has to overcome. 

On products that sell over the 
$100 limit and which consequently 
require many calls before the sale 
is made, the answer on the com- 
pensation plan to be used is simple. 
It has been found necessary to put 
men selling such products on a 
very small salary and commission 
or to give them a drawing account 
to apply against commission. The 
many preliminary calls that a 
salesman must make in order to 
sell a product that belongs in this 
class represent promotion work. 
No manufacturer can rightfully 
expect a salesman to do promo- 
tional work for him without finan- 
cial support. 

Because I have discussed com- 
pensation plans here in some de- 
tail it should not be thought that 
I consider the method of remuner- 
ation as being of the utmost im- 
portance in building a successful 
direct-sales organization. It is of 
great importance, but proper train 
ing and instruction are of greater 
importance. It has been my expe- 
rience that most of the trouble in 
direct-selling organizations arises 
from the manner in which the men 
are trained and managed, or rather 
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W Yer can Reach 
p our out of Five, 


AXIMUM plantcoverage should 

be the goal of every industrial 
advertiser. Otherwise, his advertising 
does not function in cooperation with 
his salesmen whose prospects consist 
of every possible buying unit. 




















Obviously one publication cannot 
give adequate plant coverage—inacces- 
sibility and “closed door” policies limit the 
efforts of the circulation salesman. Further- 
more, one type of editorials will not please 
every reader. 

BUT,—The INDUSTRIAL GROUP—Industrial 
Management and Industry Illustrated—through FY 
different editorial treatment and circulation 
methods, guarantees not only a larger circu- 
lation volume but a coverage of more indi- 
vidual plants than any other industrial 
publication. 

Now, you can actually reach four out 
of five plants. , 
May we show you proof? 





Acertified audit shows 
only 3.3% duplication 
in circulation. 





INDUSTRIAL 
»” Group: 


381 Fourth Avenue, VE 





A thoughtful, construc- 
tive book on what is 
wrong with present mar- 
keting methods, and what 
business men can do to 
remedy them 


SCIENTIFIC 
MARKETING 
MANAGEMENT 


By Percival White 


Marketing, as practiced today is 
characterized by numerous unneces- 
sary wastes. This book presents 
first, a full and practical discussion 
of present day marketing principles 
and methods including advertising 
and selling and second, a detailed 
system of scientific marketing which 
any company, large or small, may 
adapt to its particular needs. 
Summary of Subjects Covered 
The Wastes of Marketing 
The Consuming Public and How It Is 
Catered to by Business 
Detailed Study of Modern Business 
Organizations, the Principles and 
Methods They Employ 
How to Build a System from Both 
Actual and Theoretical Viewpoints 
How to Put the System inte Practical 
Operation 


Illustrated with charts and diagrams 
Price $4.00 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
HARPER & BROTHERS P. I. 428 
49 East 33rd Street, New York 


Gentlemen: Please send me postpaid for 
free examination on approval one copy of 
SCIENTIFIC MARKETING MANAGE- 


COI agree to remit $4.00 within ten days 
of receipt of book, or to return the 
book. 


(COI enclose my check for $4.00. 
(CD Please send this book C. 0. D. 


MGOTORS. 2. oc cccccscsccccccccccesos evdes 


Connection. .......ccsccscesess 


Business 
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from the lack of training and di- 
rection. Often I have found that 
it is the manager who needs train- 
ing and instruction even more 
than his men. 


Another Vote for Mr. Cary’s 
Forecasting Plan 


Tue Epwin A. Macuen Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

With reference to Sheldon Cary’s art 
cle in the April 7 issue, I want to assur< 
you that we are vitally interested ir 
Mr. Cary’s proposed method of forecast 
ing the business future. I believe it i 
sound and it should be of great valu 
to business men in all lines. 

We are giving you this evidence « 
our interest in the hope that it may i: 
a small measure help to influence th: 
Department of Commerce to compile th: 
index which Mr. Cary suggests. 

Tue Epwin A. Macuen Co. 
Frank J. McGinnis, 
Vice-President. 


New Advertising Business at 
Atlanta 


Groves-Keen, Inc., is the name of a 
new advertising business organized at 
Atlanta. J. Lee Groves, Jr., at on 
time with the Atlanta Constitution, is 
president. Charlton Keen, formerly with 
the Acme Advertising Agency, Atlanta. 
and at one time advertising manager of 
the Antidolor Manufacturing Company, 
Springville, N. Y., is secretary and 
treasurer. 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Sales Are Higher 


Net sales of the Brunswick-Balke 
Collender Company, Chicago, phono 
graphs, billiard tables, etc., for the 
year ended December 31, 1926, were 
$29,017,124, against $23,371,968 in 
1925. Net profit after charges and 
taxes amounted to $2,553,809, against a 
net loss of $720,512 in 1925. 





Loose-Wiles Buys Peerless 
Biscuit Company 


The Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., Sunshine biscuits, 
etc., has purchased the Peerless Biscuit 
Company, Pittsburgh. Willard B. Bre: 
neman, president of the Peerless com 
pany, will remain with the Loose-Wiles 
organization at Pittsburgh. 


Machinery Account for 
Hurja-Johnson-Huwen 
The Yeomans Brothers Company, Chi 


cago, manufacturer of pumping ma 
chinery, has placed its advertising 
qecoue with Hurja-Johnson-Huwen 
ne.. 


advertising agency of that city. 
Trade publications will be used. 
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A LUXURY BUYER’S 





Established 1902 


MARKET 


EADERS of The Financial 
World are the sort of people 
who can afford to buy luxuries. 
They own expensive automobiles 
—are the “Who’s Who” of the 
leaders in almost every field of 
endeavor; 


—Manufacturers and distributors 
of luxuries, by using The Finan- 
cial World, can reach this market. 
Every reader is a potential cus- 
tomer; 


—Here the advertiser can save 
money by eliminating waste. And 
the cost of gaining an entree to 
this market is far lower than the 
same job can be done in any 
other way; 


—Here the advertiser has avail- 
able more than 28,000 buyers of 
luxuries who possess tremendous 
purchasing power. 


—If you want to reach the 
“Who’s Who” of the leaders in 
all lines of endeavor, include The 
Financial World on your list of 
media. 


For further information address 


he 
FINANCIALWORLD 


America’s Investment Weekly 
53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 














Member A. B. C. 
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++ and Advertising” 


se a product wins domi- 
nance in a highly competi- 
tive field and in an unusually 
brief period, the achievement 
must be accepted as conclusive 
evidence of outstanding merit 
in all the contributing factors 
— engineering, administration, 


selling, and advertising. 


BN) 
It has been our privilege to 
serve the John Warren Watson 
Company throughout the entire 
span of its advertising history. 


LY 


McLAIN-SIMPERS ORGANIZATION 
ADVERTISING 
. PHILADELPHIA ... NEW YORK 


A pr. 28, 1927 
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Two Kinds 
of Unemployment 
Relief 


MONG the many comments 
<i concerning the article by 
Secretary of Labor James J 
Javis, which appeared in Print- 
rs’ INK for March 14, 1927, un- 
der the title: “How Modern Sell- 
ng and Advertising Can Check 
Unemployment,” was the follow- 
ig letter from P. W. Litchfield, 
president of the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company. It will be 
emembered that in his article 
Secretary Davis called the shut- 
down “archaic” and pointed out 
how modern selling and advertis- 
ng methods could be used to keep 
men continuously employed. Mr. 
Litchfield, a close student of labor 
conditions and problems, says: 





When business is . employment 
general, and consumption in excess of 
iemand, manufacturing conditions are 
good and usually accompanied by a satis- 
factory profit. 

As production overtakes demand, and 
exceeds it, it is generally desirable to 
prevent unemployment by encouraging 
consumption by working on closer mar- 
gins, and supplementing this by such 
sales efforts as seem to be justified by 
the results to be attained. . 

When this combination fails to bring 
results, unemployment is unavoidable on 
the part of competitive industry. 

While it is not a popular theory, and 
me which is usually not operative, it 
would seem to me that the best way to 
stabilize unemployment would be to have 
public improvements, which are not abso- 
lutely necessary for the safety and health 
of the people, not compete with industry 
luring periods of full employment, but 
lefer their building operations until 
there is am excess 0 unemptered, when 
they should be pushed to completion at a 
owered cost, by making use of the un- 
mployed, at rates lower than paid by 
ompetitive industry; financing by bond 
issues which are spread over succeeding 
periods of prosperity. 


Mr. Litchfield’s latter plan is often 
used in foreign countries and also 
n this country in times of severe 
unemployment. Various States 
and cities, for example, during the 
serious situation in 1921, instituted 
public improvements which other- 
vise would have been deferred, 
ind thus employed large numbers 
f men temporarily. 

He indicates that this is not a 
popular plan. One reason for its 
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failure to find favor is that 
skilled mechanics, in such a period, 
are often put to work building 
roads when, theoretically, they 
should be turning out instruments 
of precision. Good shoe opera- 
tives are turned into temporary 
mortar mixers, and textile work- 
ers are used in the open places on 
construction jobs. 

Mr. Litchfield, in his first al- 
ternative, suggests a remedy, 
which if it were used by the ma- 
jority of manufacturers might 
well make his latter suggestion 
unnecessary. 

Under the old system, when a 
manufacturer observed a_ slight 
falling off in his orders, he was 
very likely to say to himself: “I 
can supply normal demand for two 
months with my present stock on 
hand.” Then he posted a notice 
on the factory door that the plant 
would close “for repairs” for 
sixty days. All employees except 
a skeleton force were given a 
period of enforced idleness with 
a resulting lack of purchasing 
power. Sometimes the manufac- 
turer varied this procedure by 
instituting a three-day week for 
the whole force, or letting one 
half the operatives take an en- 
forced rest. 

A few pioneers, and practically 
all of them were advertisers, 
changed this old system by refus- 
ing to let the old catch phrase 
“normal demand” prevent them 
from taking other measures. Some 
of them brought out specialties, 
in periods of dullness, which they 
had previously developed in their 
laboratories, and by increased ad- 
vertising and closely conducted 
sales efforts, built a market for 
the new product. Others searched 
out new markets and developed 
new uses for their regular line, 
also with the help of advertising. 
Instead of still further reducing ‘the 
purchasing power of nearby mar- 
kets, these manufacturers were 
able to help stabilize local demand 
by keeping several hundred em- 
ployees at work who otherwise 
would have had no money to buy 
what other workmen made. 

Instead of finding, when he was 
ready to resume operations, that 















The May issue, just off the 
press, is typical. Some of its 
features, briefly suggested : 


A Million Dollar Business in 
Four Years: The rise of the Iron 
Fireman, a new western enterprise. 

Association Advertising: The 
marketing story of the Olive, ugly 
duckling of western foods. 

Media: “What Does the Advertiser 
Look forin a Periodical.” A frank 
straight-forward article on good 
and bad practices. 

Industry: “The Hydro-Electric 
Industry of the West”—a picture of 
its relation to western industries. 

Markets: Industrial Salt Lake City 
—a close-up of Utah’s capital city. 

Sal it : “How Do You 
Pick Your Salesmen?” one of a 
series by B. J. Williams, director of 
sales of the Paraffine Companies. 

Sales Policies: “Business Winners 
of the West” is a group of sketches 
of western businesses that are 
making good. 

Fiction: A business story by John 
Eugene Hasty, another of his al- 
ways popular monthly features. 

Specimens: A five-page review, re- 
producing 56 advertisements,— 
news of western advertising and 
useful scrap for the art department, 

News: More than 300 items, boiled 
down, about publishing, printing, 
advertising, selling, and industry 
in the westen half of the country. 


Advertising and sales executives 
everywhere are reading Western 
Advertising for its breezy western 
inspiration and its authoritative 
picture of what’s what west of the 
Missouri. Subscription price; $2 
the year, (foreign, $3.00); 6months$1. 
Money back if you’re disappointed. 


WESTERN 
ADVERTISING 


564 Market Street » San Francisco 
(Advertising rate card on request.) 
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his best workmen had moved 
away, and that the morale of his 
whole force was badly shaken, the 
manufacturer who sought to build 
new demand was able to keep his 
force intact while doing his share 
to maintain purchasing power in 
his own city. An ever increasing 
number of manufacturers oj 
branded merchandise have fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of those 
pioneers who blazed a trail and 
overcame a bad custom. 

If the manufacturers who adopt 
the new manner of meeting a 
slight falling off in normal de 
mand continue to increase in num- 
ber, days when 3,000,000 men 
are out of work may become mere 
bad memories like the money 
panics, and the idea of putting 
men to work on public improve- 
ments may become unnecessary. 

In the meantime, much can be 
done by management to cut down 
seasonal unemployment and _ to 
make every effort to keep men 
continuously at work before con- 
sidering a shut-down or a drastic 
cut in wages. 


Can’t Justify a Fraud by 
Offering a Nurse’s Uniform 


Tue Mopern Hospitar 
Cuicaco, Apr. 11, 1927. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Dr. umming has described with 
telling effect the evils of the correspon- 
dence school for nurses in his article on 

ge 10 of the April 7 issue of Printers’ 

NK. It is inconceivable how any per 
son, no matter how depraved, could in- 
duce the gullible to enroll in a school 
for nurses without knowing the qualifi- 
cations of the applicant or her fitness, 
both physical and mental, for the care 
and cure of human beings. 

The public is wont to accept as a qual- 
ified nurse any woman who is dressed in 
white and who wears a nurse’s cap, and 
I note that all of these schools hold out 
as an inducement for the completion of 
the course a nurse’s uniform. 

An unqualified nurse can do more 
damage in the community than any other 
factor because one ignorant or careless 
act may cause the spread of an epidemic 
that will take as its toll many lives and 
bring to the community sickness that 
will not only cost the people wealth, but 
will have its economic effect in the slow- 
ing down of industrial plants with its 
attendant reaction upon the retail mer- 
chants of the city. At the present time, 
due to the advance of medical science, 
epidemics are less to be feared than ever 
before because skilled physicians and 
trained nurses can curb the spread at the 
first sign or outset, but it is not hard to 
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Every 


ADVERTISING 


AND 
SALES EXECUTIVE 


should have a copy of 
THE REVISED THIRD EDITION 


“SALES CONTESTS” 





IT COVERS 


3 Big Features 


I—SALES STIMULATION METHODS 
II—SALES CONTEST PLANS 
IllI— PICKIT AND WINIT SERVICE 


The Unique Service That Users Report on as Follows: 


Rewance State Bank, Cuicaco 

“Using your Service in a Bond drive in November, we did 228% 
of our quota. Greatest contest we ever sta 

Signed, Murtin Hoover, Ass’t Cashier. 

Cameron’s Surcicat Specratty Co., Curcaco 
“In past nine yee we bave used many contests. Yours got 
double results of any previous ones and at less than average cost. 
We shall repeat for April, May and June.” 
Signed, Don Cammon, Sales Mgr. 

F. & E. System or Cnecx Prorection, PittssurcH 
“Your Service is a knockout. January set new records under your 
plans. With fifteen years of experience and a knowledge of Fn 
contests above the average, believe your the best by far I 
have ever heard of and it has proven 100% effective.” 

Signed, Jos. P. Arruurs, Dist. Mgr. 


WRITE for a copy of “Sales Contests” today. It 
is yours for the asking, without obligation. 


UNITED PREMIUM SALES & SERVICE CO. 


Executive Office: 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
REPRESENTATIVES 
‘440 Broadway 120 E. Loughberough Ave. 86 Mason St. 1324 W. 7th St. 
New York City St. Louis, Mo. Milwaukee, Wis. Los Angeles, Calif. 


















There is hardly any | 
business which can- 
not profitably tell its 
story with the aid of 
a carefully planned 
& well-printed book. 





CURRIER ¢>® HARFORD 
LTD 468 FOURTH AVE., N.Y.C. 








heart 
of a practically inexhaustible 


factories are in the 
soft coal fuel supply. Diver- 
sification of industry makes 
this an unusually attractive 
market for every known 
product — and only these 
newspapers cover it. 





Read 
4 out of 5 Homes 
Write for Merchandising Co-operation 
CHAS. H. EDDY CO. Nat’! Representatives 


247 Park Ave., 
New York bet. - Apa 
Old South Bidg., Boston 
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picture what would happen with a three. 
months’ chiropractor and a correspon 
dence school nurse as the sole protectors 
of a city’s health. 

That these schools should be legislate: 
out of existence must be apparent to 
every intelligent person, yet it is muct 
easier to make this statenient than it i 
to secure the needed legislation. Th: 
only ray of hope lies in the fact thar 
approximately 90 per cent of all peopl 
who start correspondence courses neve 
finish them, and perhaps only 10 per cer 
will, after all, receive the all-white uni 
form through the parcel post. 

The reputable school of nursing d: 
mands that the student have at least on 
year high school, and at the present tim: 
the majority of hospitals demand a ful! 
high school background before the gir! 
can take up her three-year course t 
become a graduate nurse. In additio: 
she must be physically strong and fre 
of any sort of disease that might b 
chance be transmitted to one of the 
patients. 

No reputable hospital or physicia: 
would think of engaging a nurse wh 
has had only a three-months’ correspon 
dence training or one who had not 
graduated from a reputable school of 
nursing. However, as much as it is to 
be regretted, there are both physicians 
and hospitals whose reputations will not 
stand too much investigation—a lesser 
number probably than in any other pri 
fession or field of endeavor, but their 
existence cannot be ignored. There 
is also a class of people who will hir: 
these graduates in place of a physician 
and there are the cults, whose shadows 
are growing less but are none the less 
an evil to be reckoned with by the et! 
cal physicians. So it would seem. to | 
a case of protecting the ignorant fro: 
the ignorant, and that, of course, is 
Herculean task. It is worthy work for 
the American Medical Association, the 
International Advertising Associatior 
the Better Business Bureaus, and that 
sterling advocate of ethical advertisi: 
and merchandising, Printers’ Ink. 

Tue Mopern Hospitat, 
Joun A. McNamara, 
Executive Editor 


E. Q. Baird Joins Fleming & 
Benedict 


Baird has joined the st 
of Fleming “& Benedict, Inc., New Y: 
commercial printer, where he will 





Eugene Q. 





engaged in the preparation of dir 
mail advertising. 


Appoints M. P. Gould Agenc) 


The New Jersey United States Bo: 
& Mortgage Corporation, Newark, N 
has appointed the P. Gould Cor 
pany, New York advertising agency, 
direct its advertising account. 





J 


| The Mohawk Rubber Company, Akron 
| Ohio, manufacturer of tires, reports that 
sales approximated $6,500,000 in 192 
an increase of 24 per cent over 192 
upon — there was an operating profit 
of $600,000 
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The Leader in Its Field 


"THE JEWISH TRIBUNE dominates the sub- 
stantial American Jewish Home with the 
largest circulation in America of any English 
publication of general Jewish interest. It 
commands the highest subscription price. 


We challenge the comparison of the 
QUALITY of our circulation by the actual 
examination of subscription lists by any test 
with any publication in or out of our field. 


Dr. Nehemiah Herman 
Mosessohn Bernstein 
Founder David N. 
and Editor Mosessohn 
1903-1926 Editors 





570 Seventh Avenue 
New York 


America’s Foremost English Jewish W eekly 
Member, Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Ralph L. Kreliman, Bus. Mor. 
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When 
you come to the S. N. P. A. 


meeting —in Atlanta 
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arrange to live at the Biltmore. It is headquarters; 
most of the Convention visitors will be here. You 
will enjoy the excellent appointments and superb ser- 
vice, which have caused some of our guests to declare 
it the “finest hotel in the nation.” 


A Bowman Biltmore Institution 
“Where Southern Hospitality Flowers” 


Rates from $3.50 
e 
Bring your golfsticks—privileges to three golf clubs are 
extended our guests, including East Lake where Bobby 


Tones learned the game. 


THE ATLANTA BILTMORE 


“The South’s Supreme Hotel” 
Jno. McEntee Bowman, Presiden: Wm. Candler, Vice-Pres. 


















H. B. Judkins, Manager W. C. Royer, Asso-Mer 
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“Proving 
the Case of Industrial 
Advertising” 











sefore a Judge and Jury, Indus- 
trial Advertising Will Go on 
Trial at the Annual Convention 
of the National Industrial Ad- 
vertising Association at Cleve- 
land 


NDUSTRIAL advertising will 

stand on its feet and defend it- 
self from the attacks of friendly 
enemies at the sixth annual con- 
vention of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association at Cleve- 
land. A typical courtroom scene 
will be shown with Bennett 
Chapple, of the American Rolling 
Mill Company, acting as judge. 
Allard Smith, vice-president of 
the Union Trust Company, Cleve- 
land, will take the part of prose- 
cuting attorney, with the speech, 
“Advertising and Its Relation to 
Profits.” Another member of the 
prosecution will be Arthur G. 
Hopcraft, purchasing agent of the 
city of Cleveland, who will talk 
on “When Advertising Does or 
Does Not Pay.” 

In defense of advertising, A. B. 
Greenleaf, of the People’s Gas 
Light & Coke Company, Chicago, 
will speak on “Procedures for 
Justifying Advertising Expendi- 
tures Before Boards of Directors 
and Executives.” 

The program for the conven- 
tion has been built up about the 
question, “Can Advertising Under- 
write Prosperity?” At one of 
the group meetings of advertisers 
there will be a discussion on 

\gency Contacts and Functions 

Advertisers,” by S. E. Cony- 
eare, advertising manager of the 
\rmstrong Cork Company and 
president of the Association of 
National Advertisers. At another 

roup session, F. M. Feiker, man- 
as aging director of the Associated 
Business Papers, and O. C. Harn, 
managing director of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, will talk. 

One of the features of the meet- 
ing will be an hour given over to 
the answering of questions previ- 
ously dropped into a question box 
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Is not only 
Easier to 
Show your story 
Instead of 
Telling it— 
It’s also 
More convincing! 


Photograph it— 
Or rather— 
Let us! 


pw? 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


212 West 48th St. 
New York 
CHickering 3960 

















Howdid the American 
people display wholly 
unprecedented invest- 
ing capacity in the first 
three months of 1927? 


ALEXANDER DANA NOYES in 
the May 


Scribner’s 
Magazine 


tells you. His articles are the most 
comprehensive surveys and 

est interpretation of the trends of 
American business. If you want to 
keep in touch with the real sig- 
nifi of busi movements, 
you must read NOYES each 
month in 


Scribner’s Magazine 


Get it at the nearest news-stand 
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There is Big Business in 
the Hotel Field for 
Your Product 


ASK US 


and 
Send for a Copy of the New 


HOTEL BULLETIN 
CHICAGO 


Weekly individual reports on New 
prospects in the Hotel Field for ad. 
vertisers. This is our “Specialized 
Service’ and is in addition to our 
“Weekly Confidential Reports.” 

The HOTEL BULLETIN is a monthly 
hotel magazine devoted to the inter- 
ests of all departments of the modern 
transient and residential hotel. 

Our service is acknowledged by ad- 
vertisers as the most authentic and 
efficient in the hotel publishing field. 


The HOTEL BULLETIN, Inc. 
BEN P. BRANHAM, President 
175 West Jackson 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


New York Office: 350 Madison Ave. 





You Pay for 


WASTE CIRCULATION 


in reaching the 


CHURCH BUILDING 


AND 


EQUIPPING 
FIELD 


unless you use 


Ghe EXPOSITOR 


Church Building Trade Journal 
Since 1898 


Absolutely Restricted to the Buyer 
. 


“‘Undoubtedl 


the outstanding 
religious pu 


ication in America’’ 


. 
Sample—distribution—rates on request 


Ghe EXPOSITOR 


JOS. M. RAMSEY, Manager and Editor 
710 Caxton Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 


EXPOSITOR The EXPOSITOR 
156 Fifth Ave. 37 So. Wabash Ave. 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 
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which will be located at the regis 
tration desk. Some of the ques 
tions will be taken up at grou; 
sessions. Over fifteen prizes wil! 
be awarded for various exhibits o 
industrial advertising. At th 
closing luncheon of the conven 
tion, with W. A. Wolff, presiden 
of the association, presiding, an 
nouncement will be made of th: 
winners of the contests conducte: 
by the A. W. Shaw Company an 
others. 

The program, to which furthe: 
acceptance for unassigned subject 
is to be made, follows: 


session: Georg 


June 13, afternoon 
American Rolling 


M. Verity, president, 


Mill Co.; simultaneous group meetings; 
subject, ‘‘Markets Today and Tomor 
row.” 

Group 1, Advertisers; chairman, J. | 
Hopkins, Chicago Belting Co.; “The 
Viewpoint,” Mr. Feiker; “The Applica 
tion,” L. Guerin, Hyatt Roller Bearing 


Co.; J. E. McMahon, Jr., The Graton & 
Knight Mfg. Co.; F. R. Harris, Stand 
ard Conveyor Co.; E. D. McFalls, Mas 
ter Builders Co.; Forest Webster, 
Cutler-Hammer Co., and “Aid of Audit 
Bureau of Circulations,” Mr. Harn. 

Group 2, Publishers; chairman and 
speakers to be announced. 


Group 3, Advertising and Marketins 
Agencies; chairman, John S. King, The 
John S. King Co. 

Group 4, Graphic Arts. 

June 14, morning session: Chairma 

Bowles King, Sullivan Machinery 


Co.; “Training Our Young Comers,’ 
W. E. Underwood, advertising manager, 
National Lamp Works; business meet 
ing; chairman, Mr. Wolff, who will talk 
on “‘What’s the Big Idea?” H. P. Sig 
walt; report of treasurer, J. N. McDon 
ald, and 

“Advertising Today and Tomorrow,” 
chairman, Ezra W. Clark, Clark Truc 


tractor Co., who will talk on “Colleg« 
Relations”; “The Marquette-Milwauke« 
Plan,” H. P. Sigwalt, The Milwaukee 


Corrugating Co.; “The Responsibility of 
Educators in Advertising,” Dr. Hess 
University of Pennsylvania; “The Sales 
Manager’s Viewpoint,” speaker to be 
announced, and “Presentation,” Fred 
Suhr, art director, Cowen, Dempsey & 
Den ler, Inc. 
Afternoon session: 
tising,”’ C. A. Tupper, George Erwin, 
and W. H. Rastall; exhibit awards and 
discussions by winners, chairman, Pau! 
Teas, chairman exhibits committee ; 
under the chairmanship of W. J. Chan 
dier, the subject ‘‘What the Advertisers 
Want in Media They Select and Use,” 
will be explained by J. A. Capron, U. S. 
Cast Iron Pipe & oundry Co., under 
fire from two different sclicitations by 
two publishers’ representatives—whose 
names will not be announced until their 
cards are sent in; ‘Advantages of Em 
ploying an Advertising Agency,” and 
“Why All Agencies Do Not Handle In 


“Foreign Adver 
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LOCALIZATION 


In performing these three tasks 
— most concerns neglect the 
value of localizing their national 
activities, 

As a consequence many a na- 
tional advertising campaign that 
arouses a desire to purchase, 
fails to direct the buyer to the 
local source of supply—and the 
sale is lost. 


After production comes distri- 
bution. When the dealer is 
stocked—tell the buyers where 
to get your product locally. 
This can be done best and per- 
manently through the use of 
Federal Porcelain Enamel Steel 
Electric signs on the local deal- 
er’s store front. 


FEDERAL. 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 














8700 SOUTH STATE STREET 


CHICAGO 
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You owe 


it to YOU? salesmen, agents 
or jobbers tocheck up behind them 
and find out how well they are 
covering their trade. 


The only men who will object 
to such a check-up, if straight- 
forwardly conducted, are those 
who are failing to produce. 


This is only one of the things 
an Eastman market survey will 
do for you. 


R-O, EASTMAN 


Incor porated 
7016 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 
113 West 42nd Street, New York 











Successful, experienced decal- 
comania salesman who can 
create selling ideas as well as sell 
them, wanted for desirable po- 
sition with us in Los Angeles on 
attractive financial basis, selling 
our new patented Welcotone 
pure oil paint transfers, our own 
product made here. 


Give full details of experience 
and accomplishment, to prove 
you are the man we want. All 
replies confidential. 


NOTE: If you would prefer to 
represent us in your own territory, 
let us tell you about the big new 
sales and profit possibilities opened 
up in the decalcomania field by 
these Welcotone oil paint transfers. 


Western Lithograph 
Company 


Window Displays—Posters— Transfers 
600 East Second Street 
Los Angeles, California 
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dustrial Accounts,” D. W. Henderson, 
vice-president, H. E. Lesan Advertising 
Agency, Inc. 

Simultaneous group meetings— 

Group 1, Advertisers; chairman, Allan 
Brown, president, Technical Publicit 
Association, New York; “‘Agency Con 
tacts and Functions of Advertisers, 
Mr. Conybeare; “Trade Paper Con 
tracts,”’ Keith J. Evans, advertising 
manager, Joseph T. Ryerson & Sons 
“Reaching a Broad and Lean Marke: 
by Using General Consumer Media, 
Robert D. Black, Black & Decker Co 
“Teaching Sales Forces to Use Adve: 
tising,”” a Gregory; “When Should 
Association Publications Be Used arn 
Should Ordinary Standards Be Ay, 
plied?” and “Is General Catalog an 
Reference Media Effective Advertis 
ing? 

Group 2, Publishers; chairman am 
subject to be announced later. 

aay 3, Agencies; chairman Lyn 
Ellis, New York; subject to be ar 
nounced later. 

Group 4, Graphic Arts. 

June 15, morning session: Chairma: 
E. L. Becker, Cincinnati; “What Does 
It Cost to Sell an Industrial Product?’ 
“Departmental Costs,” O. Rutte: 
assistant advertising director, The du 
Pont Company, and discussion and adop 
tion of tentative uniform method of kee; 
ing costs, based upon survey conducted 
by H. P. Sigwalt. 

“Proving the Case of Industrial Ad- 


vertising”: judge, Mr. Chapple; jury 
Messrs. Bacon, Thomas, Heitkamp, 
Dahlman, Holl, Greensfelder, Davis, 


Evans, Kerr, Sammons, Crain and Muir 

Prosecuting attorneys, Allard Smith 
and Mr. Hopcraft. 

Defense attorney, Mr. Greenleaf. 

Character witnesses, Alfred D. Guion, 
Bridgeport Brass Co.; M. Evans, Re 
public Flow Meters Co.; Ray Griswold, 
American Malleable Castings Co.; Whar 
ton Clay, Better Plastering Campaign, 
and J. C. McQuiston, estinghous: 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. 





F. E. Hough, President, Hirsh, 
Wickwire Company 


Frank E. Hough, a director of tlic 
Hirsh, Wickwire Company, Chicago, 
men’s clothing, has been elected pres 
ident, succeeding the late William M 
Hopkinson. Mr. Hough has been asso 
ciated with this organization for twent 
five years. 

The following officers were als‘ 
elected: Vice-presidents, John C. Hayes, 
W. Morton Hopkinson, and Harry S 
Hirsh, and secretary-treasurer, S. A 
Sheltes. 


W. T. Marquis with Evans, 
Kip & Hackett Agency 


Wetold T. Marquis, recently wit! 
the American Press Assnciation, ha: 
joined Evans, Kip & Hackett, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, as space buyer 
He was with the former Blackman-Ross 
Company in the same capacity for eleve: 
years, 
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Save on 


Addressing 
ZAdd to Your watt ong 


to printed impression. 

P / That is the whole story 
ro ts ° of Pollard- Alling ad- 
dressing equipment. It 


is a story that means less worry on mailing day, 
lower addressing costs, more profit. 


Mailing lists of from 3,000 to 4,000,000 
names are serviced by Pollard-Alling addressers 
at speeds of from 3,000 to 45,000 per hour. 
There is a special equipment for every purpose. 


Pollard-Alling Automatic Addressers soon 
pay their cost and start earning money for you. 
Embossing the thin aluminum plates, including 
the cost of plates and the hire of an $18.00 a 
week operator, costs not over $7.00 per thou- 
sand. Addressing costs not to exceed 10c per 
thousand names. 


If you want to learn the true facts about 
economical, accurate, speed addressing send for 
the Pollard-Alling story. 





POLLARD-ALLING MANUFACTURING CO. 


Addressing, Mailing and Listing Machines 
226 West 19th Street New York City 
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steady, reliable 
srowth— 


ETWEEN January Ist and March 12th—in | 
B less than ten weeks—without pressure or in- t 
flation, the circulation figures of THE NA- 

TIONAL FARM NEWS increased over 50%— 
from 104,000 to 160,000. ‘This is ample proof of the ( 
growing hold this powerful weekly Newspaper has on 
America’s agricultural population. It reaches an audi- 
ence composed of the intelligent leaders in farming 7 
communities, a market with highly developed buying 
habits. 

2 ’ 
Published every Saturday in the Nation’s Capital, ‘ 
THE NATIONAL FARM NEWS, in unbiased, c 
uninfluenced form, gives the Farmer pertinent news 
of the farm-legislative activities of Congress and the ; 
National Agricultural Organizations maintaining head- ‘ 
quarters in Washington. THE NATIONAL FARM 
NEWS stands distinctly alone, different from every 
Farm periodical published in the United States. 


=e 
The present rate of 25c per line flat, on a guaranteed 
basis of 100,000, is a conspicuously economical adver- 
tising bargain. In addition to this selective 100,000, 
the advertiser enjoys at the present time a bonus circu- 
lation of some 60,000. We suggest that the advertiser 


avail himself of this unusual opportunity immediately, 
as the present rate must be increased within a short 


Farm News 


~ For The American Farm Family 





r 





r 


Che Nationals 


A National Weekly Newspaper 


Published Weekly at the Nation’s Capital by 


THE INDEPENDENT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
339-341 Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


























Mediterranean Merchandising 
Slants 
\ Tourist Looks at Some Foreign Places through Advertising Glasses 


By Hiram Blauvelt 


Vice-President, Comfort Coal-Lumber Co., Inc. 


A REeLeS may be of two 
d kinds, those which present 
ictual thoughts to the reader, and 
those which provoke thoughts in 
the reader. This is going to be 
me of the latter, a mere collection 
f observations, deductions, dis- 
connected facts set down in simple 
paragraphs and sentences destined, 
[ hope, to suggest ideas which 
readers can apply to their particu- 
lar merchandising problems. 
*'* 


Madeira was the first place our 
oat stopped. It’s a small island 
with a population of about 150,000. 
Insignificant, and yet known the 
world over. Why? Simply be- 
cause Madeira wine was one of the 
first to make its way into the wine 
lists of every country in the world. 
No better example of the power 
of advertising could be found. A 
case where a wine has advertised a 
ittle island to fame. Equally fine 
wicker furniture and lace-work are 
made here, but few know this; 
these products have not been ad- 
vertised so many generations by 
word of mouth. It’s Madeira wine 
that made Madeira famous. 

* 


Bought a bottle of Madeira wine 
dated 1810. A beautiful ruby color 
and rich, nutty flavor, proving that 
behind advertising must always be 
quality. If Madeira wine had not 
een well made and had not proved 

» be excellent for centuries, it 

rtainly could not have advertised 

fadeira so well. Poor merchan- 
ise quickly drops out and its ad- 

‘rtised name or place of origin is 

on forgotten forever. 

* * 


Even in these out-of-the-way 
places, one sometimes runs across 
native who has had a real flash 
advertising genius. Over the 
welcoming door of a neat, white- 
vashed, clean little wine-shop in 
Madeira overlooking the sea un- 
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der the sycamores, was painted in 
huge letters, “Viva o Lugar!” 
which means, “Hurrah for the 
place!” Somehow or other, it 
struck us all as being a wonderful 
name for a wine-shop. It was men- 
tioned several times during the rest 
of the day, showing that a cleverly 
applied “slogan-name’ can make 
a decided mental impression on a 
group, even if they chance to be 
foreigners. 
* * 

Many of the European govern- 
ments have monopolies on tobacco 
and handle them in such a way 
as to cut consumption. For ex- 
ample, on the boat, which was 
Italian, tobacco was very expen- 
sive. A man told me that the 
cigar he was used to smoking cost 
60 cents on the boat. He was 
able to buy the same brand in Ma- 
deira for 30 cents and loaded up 
with them there. Before that he 
had quit smoking cigars on account 
of the price (it was a 25-cent 
cigar in America) and taken to his 
pipe. The American business man 
is no longer deluded with false 
dreams of monopolies. A monop- 
oly defeats its own end. The temp- 
tation to put the price up and cash 
in no longer works out, for high 
prices kill sales. The Sherman 
anti-trust law is fossilized. Ameri- 
can business men realize that big 
profits are made not by a large 
profit per unit, but by a small 
profit per many units. Governmen- 
tal and legal steps to defeat 
monopolies are foolish, for mo- 
nopolies destroy themselves, unless 
they merchandise themselves on a 
small per unit profit, and when 
they do that they are no longer 
vicious.- Not law, but simple eco- 
nomics, has wiped out the old 
monopoly idea. Today the only 
safe, sound and healthy monopoly 
is that of an advertised product 
of consistent quality and manufac- 
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ture. Such monopolies will never 
become dangerous, because they 
can be maintained only by consis- 
tent quality, continued advertising, 
fair prices and sound merchandis- 
ing. Advertising has done more 
to bust up trusts and unfair 
monopolies than all the law-making 
or law-interpreting bodies in the 
world. 
oe 

Talked to a man whose uncle 
is quite close to Mussolini. He 
told me that Mussolini has a 
strong personal dislike for a cer- 
tain Italian who, for the last two 
years, has held a very prominent, 
important and responsible posi- 
tion. I asked why Mussolini didn’t 
have him removed. “Because he 
does his job well,” was the reply. 
That sounds to me like a mighty 
big executive. It is incidentally 
the important reason why Musso- 
lini gets along so well. He does 
not permit his personal dislikes to 
enter into business. If a man is 
delivering the goods and doing his 
work well, that is all there is to 
it. On the other hand, no matter 
how he likes a man, if that man 













is not holding down his job, the 
job is given to someone who can 
hold it down. Surely, this is one 
of the sources of Mussolini’s great 
ness. Many American busines 
men have built up powerful and 
loyal organizations on these sam: 
impartial, unprejudiced principles 
7 


When we came to Gibraltar 
practically every one of the som: 
600 people on board had some re 
mark or joke to make about find 
ing “Prudential Life Insurance’ 
painted or carved in the rock. One 
man who sat at our table said he 
could remember when the Gibral 
tar Prudential advertising first 
came out a good many years ago. 
Compared with today’s advertis- 
ing, he said, it was rather crude, 
but we all agreed that any adver- 
tising which could make such an 
impression on so many people from 
all over the United States cer- 
tainly has done its work well. As 
someone remarked: “Gibraltar is 
owned by Great Britain and in- 
sured by the Prudential Company 
of America.” Not a boat goes 
past Gibraltar but what a similar 
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Seasoned General Manufacturing 
Executive Available 


Years of responsibility as president, vice president or 
general manager of important manufacturing firms, in 
complete charge of production, finance, sales, advertis- 
ing, for staple articles sold through dealers to house- 
wives. In every instance has doubled, trebled and quad- 


rupled sales at a profit. 
record. 


Highest references and clean 


Still in the forties and ready now for new re- 


sponsibilities. 


Address all communications to 


“EXECUTIVE” 


15 West 37th Street, Room 1101, New York City. 
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Ifa check for'2.250. 
: me Ne i Prete 
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«$000 inquiries- 


will 


| 
Then what might you expect from 
a campaign in such a magazine? 


Write for graphic story of how the manufacturers of 
Soiesette secured phenomenal results through the use of 
Modern Priscilla as the backbone of a great campaign on 
their famous textile product. 


MODERN PRISCILLA 
Artraur J. Crocxert, Advertising Director 
470 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Mass. 
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Nation - Wide 
Sale of Lumber 


in markets thousands of 
miles away from sawmills 
makes price quotations in- 
dispensible to manufacturers 
and dealers — over 12,000 
lumbermen get theirs week- 
ly from the 


Armerican{umberman 


Est. 1873 CHICAGO a.B.c. 

















Moving May Ist. 


to the centre 
of the advertising world 


GRAYBAR BUILDING 
New York 


Campaigns. Booklets. Letters, 


Samples on request 











INQUIRIES anno SALES 
GO HAND IN HAND 
WITH OUR 


‘CARTOON-O-GRAPHS” 
CAR — 'O-SRS 








eS + CARTOON SERVICE 
849 Leader Bldg Cleveland O. 
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idea pops into the mind of almost 

every passenger. It is almost un- 

believable that advertising can 

make such a profound impression 

on the human mind. 
- 2 = 

The fixed price has made mod- 
ern advertising and merchandising 
possible. But it is not fully un- 
derstood by Arabic and some Latin 
countries. Arabs will sit and bar- 
gain a whole day over some paltry 
article, ending by selling it at a 
half or third of the original ask- 
ing price. Result, lost confidence. 
The buyer doesn’t know whether 
he has gotten it at the lowest 
price. Confidence is the very basis 
of all business transactions today, 
for without it there can be no re- 
peat business, and without repeat 
business, the circle of prosperity 
is broken. These people will print 
their prices on circulars, but it 
doesn’t mean much. 

The fixed price ranks, with ad- 
vertising, as one of the greatest 
discoveries in economics. We owe 
much to England for the good 
work she has done in spreading 
the fixed price idea over all parts 
of the world. But for her mis- 
sionary work, all export business 
would be a great deal harder. In- 
cidentally the cut price has the 
same disastrous effect of destroy- 
ing confidence at home. 


Economic laws are strange 
sometimes. The automobile in- 
dustry, built almost from the be- 
ginning on big advertising drives, 
has forced practically every coun- 
try in the world to improve its 
roads. All Europe is engaged in 
making better highways at the 
present time; our own country has 
made tremendous strides in road 
and highway building. In turn, 
these improved roads encourage 
the greater use and purchase of 
automobiles. It is a case of where 
an advertised industry has done 
every country a tremendous eco- 
nomic good. 

Noticed a Ford dealer’s window 
in Tripoli, North Africa, deco- 
rated with ivory tusks and photo- 
graphs of a Ford crossing a desert 
sand-dune. There were booklets, 


in Italian, advertising the Ford, 
on the hotel table and also in the 
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Newspaper Advertising 
is Market Advertising 
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It used to be the idea that advertising 
in a newspaper would cover only the city 
in which the newspaper is published. 


Today, the newspaper serves not only 
its own city, but a vast outside territory 
which is tributary to the city itself, and 
which is accessible and closely related, 
principally because of good roads, bus 
lines and the almost universal ownership 
of automobiles. 


Thus an entire market is covered by 
daily newspaper advertising rather than 
a city alone. 


No advertising medium reaches as 
regularly and as effectively the homes 
of an individual market as the news- 


paper. 


Hence, a market study, analysis and survey is 
always important and interesting in order that the 
fullest benefits may be derived from a newspaper 
campaign. 


We are the national advertising representatives of 
twenty-four progressive newspapers located in pros- 
perous and responsive markets. 


We are at all times prepared—in conjunction with 
their respective service departments—to provide valu- . 
able and useful merchandising service and market 
reports that will assist the manufacturer of any com- 
modity either in opening up the market or in extend- 
ing distribution already under way. 





THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


National Advertising Representatives of Newspapers 
New York Chicago St. Louis Atlanta 


San Francisco Los Angeles Portland 
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New 








Sy fracuse 











= 
SYRACUSE JOURNAL 


The A. B. C. Auditor’s Report just issued ‘shows 
The Journal with 


THE GREATEST CITY AND 
CITY AND SUBURBAN 
CIRCULATION 


In the History of Syracuse Newspapers. 


Not only exceeding the other daily news- 
papers by thousands, but also in excess 
of the Syracuse Sunday newspapers. 


THE GREATEST TOTAL 
DAILY CIRCULATION 


In the History of Syracuse Daily Newspapers. 


“The Journal reaches thousands more people who read and re- 
spond to advertising than any other Syracuse daily newspaper.” 
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newspaper. If there is ever a 
place where advertising is essential 
to sell, it is here, abroad. 

* * * 


Those who think the package 
idea of advertised goods is costly, 
ought to take a peek into the old 
Arabian stores run in the bazaars 
in Tripoli. Everything is stale, 
soiled, handled by dirty hands. 
Waste is inevitable, as well as 
spoilage. I think anyone, even 
the bitterest opponents of adver- 
tised package goods would vote in 
favor of the latter, as being in- 
finitely more sanitary, healthy and 
less expensive in the long run. 


Physical factors can be a great 
hindrance or assistance to mer- 
chandising. Take the simple ex- 
ample of a country’s money, which 
we are not apt to think about 
twice. In France and Italy there 
is a great scarcity of small change, 
and at present many different size 
coins for the same value, necessi- 
tating a great loss of time in hunt- 
ing around and picking out the 
proper change. Paper money is 
printed on paper which tears easily 
and soon becomes dirty and worn 
out. “It is no uncommon thing to 
be kept waiting in line while the 
cashier pastes together a torn bill 
to make his change. The eco- 
nomic loss of time if added up 
over the entire country would be 
enormous, and emphasizes the im- 
portance of a new, bright, clean 
and standardized currency for 
quick business transactions. 


A business man should learn a 
lot from a European hotel bill. 
The price of the room is only the 
beginning. Following it are a 
million little petty items. There 
will be a charge for heat, for ex- 
ample. The American pays, but 
it makes him kick. He doesn’t 
want to be bothered with petty 
charges. So it is in business. A 
fair, flat price, not excessive, but 
still large enough to include all 
these little annoying items of ex- 
pense keeps a customer. I know 
of a firm which has a habit of 
making small, mean charges which 
lose more good-will the 
money collected could possibly 
buy. Isn’t it short-sighted ? 
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Eastern Representation 


Eastern Representation is of- 
fered by an organization that 
KNOWS it can build up pub- 
lishers’ advertising income be- 
cause it has brought in the 
contracts for those it is now 
representing and is continuing 
to do so. This organization 
works on a commission basis. 
It is not seeking publications, 
which have not yet made a place 
in their fields, but publications 
that have earned a standing and 
have some existing business in 
the Eastern territory. Its 
recommendation is that it can 
offer more thorough coverage 
and more frequent traveling at 
a considerably less immediate 
expense than the publisher could 
obtain through establishing his 
own Eastern office and organi- 
zation, without sacrifice in dili- 
gence or individuality. Address 
“G,” Box 170, Printers’ Ink. 





Automotive Parts and 
Industrial Advertising 
and Sales Executive 


Available 


Engineering education—three years’ 
production experience. Five years of 
automotive parts and industrial mar- 
keting. Identified with the success- 
ful selling of two difficult automotive 
products to the manufacturers, to the 
trade, and direct to bus and truck 
operators. Is well acquainted and 
knows industrial marketing and auto- 
motive merchandising and advertising. 


Has been production engineer, copy 
writer, advertising, sales promotion 
and sales manager. 


Wants job with manufacturer or 
agency. Age 29, perfect health, 
Scotch-English descent. Salary to 
start about $6000. 


Address “‘Q,”” Box 176, Care of 
Printers’ Ink 
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We Need an Alert 
Advertising Agency 


URS IS a fee-service, non-specula- 

tive, established business, capable 
of demonstrating tremendous earning 
power. Advertising is a very great 
facter in it. 


We require the services of an alert ad- 
vertising agency which will finance our 
advertising on either credit or invest- 
ment basis. Business Is “holding its 
own” but requires advertising credit 
te aid further development. Strictest 
investigation solicited. 


Address “M,” Box 173, P. 1. 








If you use Direct-Mail— 
You'll find POSTA B—-dereed, te Adver- 
tising and Selling by rs, Folders, 
Booklets, etc.—a good 

heading fa a ad, pin it to your letter- 
head an ive POSTAGE for 6 months. 
Bill for —_“ will follow. Every issue con- 
tains ~~ Ideas you can use. 

POSTAGE MAGAZINE 
18 East 18th St. New York, N. Y. 














The Unit Sales Plan 


The Modern, Economical Method of 
quickly reaching the Consumer Market 
with your trade-marked product. Each 
plan individual, including Market Re- 
search and sales supervision. Full in- 
formation, without — 


AUSTEN BOLAM 
220 West 42nd St., New York 


Binders for Printers’ Ink 


$1.00 Each, Postpaid 


PRINTERS’ INK binders will 
hold an average of nine copies 
each. Figure six binders for a 
year’s copies. Each issue, as re- 
ceived, can be securely fastened 
in the binder by a very simple 
arrangenient, and will open like 
a book, with all inside margins 
fully visible. 

Made of heavy book board, in- 
suring durability. Covered with 
book cloth; lettered in gold. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., Inc. 
185 Madison Ave. New York 
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Think of Your 


Business in Terms of 
Just One Customer 





(Continued from page 8) 
and that but 12 per cent of all the 
cars are in cities of 500,000 and 
more. 

It is very easy for the man in 
the big city to forget that about 
half of our population lives in 
rural districts. 

To be sure, the metropolitan 
areas constitute important markets 
for the automobile business and it 
is true that street congestion has 
been the cause of some resistance 
to sales, but it is also true that 
our cities have made great pro- 
gress in adapting themselves to 
the requirements of motor vehicu- 
lar traffic. And the good work 
will go on. 

The American business man 
should know that the automotive 
industry of today is a stabilized 
industry. It is a business which 
is being kept well in hand. And 
it is a prosperous industry. 

Automobile manufacturers are 
proud of the years past and_con- 
fident of the years to come. 


Tim Thrift to Represent Di- 
rect-Mail Group 


Tim Thrift, advertising manager, of 
the American Sales Book Company, 
Ltd., Elmira, N. Y., was elected to rep- 
resent the direct mail group on the 
Advertising: Commission of the Interna 
tional Advertising Association, at the 
quarterly meeting of the board of gov 
ernors of the International Direct Mail 
Advertising Association, which was held 
last week at Baltimore. 

The coming convention of the associa- 
tion at Chicago was discussed. Plans 
for an All-Western direct-mail conven 
tion at San Francisco during the spring 
of 1928 were favorably voted upon. The 
next quarterly meeting of the board will 

held at Chicago in September. A 
luncheon was given for the delegates 
by the Advertising Club of Baltimore. 


Capehart-Carey and McCutch- 
eon-Gerson Exchange Facilities 


The Capehart-Carey Corporation, New 
York advertising agency, and the Mc- 
press Gerson Service, 0, have 
arranged to ep agency facilities. 
An o J has been opened at Chicago 
by the Capehart-Carey Corporation with 
E. Parsons, formerly advertising 
manager of the Chicago Tribune as 
manager. 
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NNOUNCES 
THE APPOINTMENT EF- 
FECTIVE MAY 1, 1927, OF 


Mr.€dwin Balmer 


AS EDITOR 


Mr. Arthur McKeogh 


(IN CHARGE OF NEW YORK OFFICE) 
AND 


Mr. “Donald Kennicott 


AS ASSOCIATE EDITORS OF 


The RED BOOK Magazine 
The BLUE BOOK Magazine 


To Succeed 
Mr. KARL EDWIN HARRIMAN 


who has edited these publications for fourteen years and 
who is leaving the service on June 1, 1927 


to pursue other interests 
oOo 
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Printers’ Ink 


Registered U. 8. Patent Office 
4 FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by by George P. Rowell 


Painters’ Inx Spat seusne Co., Inc. 
Publishers. 

Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenue, New Yore 
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Converting There are indi- 
the cations here and 
there that more 

Extremist than one manu- 


facturer is going to find himself, 
if he doesn’t watch out, caught 
between the upper millstone of 
fickle consumer demand and the 
lower millstone of over-produc- 


tion. 

Only the other day, a prominent 
shoe dealer from a woman’s col- 
lege town in Northern New York 
State told a rubber shoe manufac- 
turer that he would place a con- 
siderable order for women’s col- 
ored overshoes if the manufacturer 
would make up the overshoes in the 
colors of the local college. The 
dealer’s point was that he could 
sell the merchandise if it had some 
feature or other which would ap- 
peal to a particular group of peo- 
ple in his community. Otherwise, 
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he did not feel justified in placing 
any kind of an order. The manu- 
facturer refused to accept the 
order and the retailer went else- 
where. Perhaps he found a manu- 
facturer who agreed to make the 
kind of merchandise he wanted. 

There is food for thought in this 
incident. When a notion gets into 
circulation that changes are taking 
place in methods of doing business, 
like frequent style changes, hand- 
to-mouth buying, instalment sell- 
ing, and the like, there are margin 
groups of people on each side of 
the main body who under-estimate 
and over-estimate the nature and 
extent of such changes. Probably 
most people travel along with 
changes, keeping in step with new 
conditions. The conservatives trail 
but get into line eventually, or drop 
out. The extremists see a re-made 
world tomorrow morning. Yet 
these extremists, small though they 
are proportionately, often spread 
alarm and unrest and for a while 
sometimes stampede the rest of the 
world into believing that a revolu- 
tion is at hand. 

What may be done about it? 
Capture the .extremist and convert 
him, if possible, before he converts 
somebody else. The rubber shoe 
manufacturer in this case was not 
quite able to convert the retailer 
who wanted college colors in over- 
shoes. He explained to him enough 
about manufacturing to make it 
clear that the cost of making up a 
special lot of goods which would 
have no sale in any other commu- 
nity would make the selling price 
prohibitive and that if the college 
girls did not immediately buy the 
whole lot, perhaps other women in 
the town would not buy them 
either. At least, when the retailer 
went away he took with him some 
ideas that may have worked his 
conversion later. 

Fickle consumer demand some- 
times exists more in the retailer’s 
imagination than elsewhere. 
backward spring, or a between- 
season lull, is a precursor of busi- 
ness stagnation to a morbid imagi- 
nation. Sales plans have to 
contain a strong tincture of 
evangelism .so as to convert the 
skeptic in crder that he may be 
sold. 
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And sometimes the manu fac- 
turer’s own sales force needs it 
ust as much as the retailer. 


Why the Edward T. Hall, 


} vice-president of 
United States the Ralston Pur- 


Is Different ina Company, of 
t. Louis, in telling us of a recent 
udy of business conditions which 
e made in Europe, expresses this 
pinion : 

“The United States is decidedly 
( different from all other nations in 

is sales and advertising develop- 

.ents, national consciousness and 
even basic psychology. 

Mr. Hall believes that herein is 
the explanation of why this coun- 
try today is dominating the world’s 
business and is the richest of 
nations. Probably he is right. 
But what constitutes the differ- 
ence? 

The United States is different, 
among other reasons, because some 
of its greatest business men are 
not so much interested in making 
money as they are in gaining the 
huge satisfaction that comes from 
setting up goals and reaching or 
passing them. Money they must 
have, of course, and money they 
get—much money. But this is 
more or less incidental. 

We know of an institution that 
attained a startling sales volume 
last year and a profit that wes 
enormous in the aggregate, al- 
though small on the unit sale. 
This year it has set for itself a 
sales quota 25 per cent higher than 
that of 1926 and doubtless will 
reach it. Next year another stiff 
nerease will be set up. The main 
reason for this never-ending pres- 
ure is the thrill of the battle and 
the sheer joy of achievement. 
Money is secondary. 

This is a description that could 
be applied literally to hundreds 
and thousands of other businesses. 

In these reflections Mr. Hall 
probably will find the real reasons 
for the contrasting conditions he 
found in Europe. 

There are those who say that 
this devotion to business is exer- 
cised at the expense of what is 
best in the spiritual, intellectual 
and social life of the nation. This 
vew is well and eloquently an- 
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swered by Glenn Frank, president 
of the University of Wisconsin. 
“I am more and more convinced,” 
Dr. Frank said in Printers” Ink 
of April 14, “that business is one 
of humanity’s most promising in- 
struments for its emancipation; 
that business, damned and derided 
as it has often been, is today writ- 
ing a new Magna Charta for the 
race.’ 

John N. Willys tells us that 
Europe would quickly rehabilitate 
itself if it could get a conception 
of the power and value of adver- 
tising similar to that held in this 
country. 

Here is another place where the 
United States is different, and to 
its great benefit. 


Don’t Charge Too many adver- 


tisers, like new 
Back-Patting fathers, allow 


to themselves to be 
Advertising carried away 
with their enthusiasm. They can’t 
resist the temptation to boast. 
Most people recognize this human 
weakness for what it is—harmless 
prattle to be taken with a grain or 
two of salt. 

Unlike advertisers, however, the 
proud father does not attempt to 
buttonhole strangers. He knows 
that in quarters where he is un- 
known his descriptives, “best,” 
“smartest,” “greatest,” “prettiest,” 
would fail flat. “Bunkum, 
um, Bunk,” by George H. ‘Sheldon 
in Printers’ Ink of April 14, 
pleads for a similar exercise of 
common sense on the part of ad- 
vertisers. 

Superlatives in abundance fool 
nobody but the advertiser. As 
Mr. Sheldon points out, their use 
eats up expensive space and crowds 
out copy that has sales-making 
value. But how is the advertiser 
to judge when he crosses the bor- 
der of description that is accept- 
able at face value into the vast 
arena of puffery? There is a 
simple test. 

Let him read his message aloud 
to a group of friends—say his 
fellow golfers gathered together 
in the locker room. Does he feel 
that he is laying it on too thick? 
Does he feel that his friends hold 
their tongues in their cheeks? If 
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so, it is a safe bet that the lavish 
statements will bring a costly re- 
action from the larger public audi- 
ence. They should be cut out. 

Should the advertiser persist in 
retaining these empty phrases of 
self-praise, all right. But their 
proportionate cost in the copy 
should be deducted from advertis- 
ing and charged up to vanity. It 
is unfair to send advertising out to 
work with its message subject to 
an immediate discounting. 





Again, the A manufacturer 
Returned frequently finds 
Good that one retailer 
s in a certain type 
Problem of store and a 


certain city will do well with one 
item in the manufacturer’s line 
while another retailer will find it 
difficult to sell that item, but can 
sell successfully a totally different 
one. It often happens, therefore, 
that a manufacturer is confronted 
with the problem of having two 
good customers, each one of whom 
wants to return a number of items 
that the other man is selling with- 
out difficulty. 

One manufacturer, in meeting 
this problem, made it a point to 
put upon every letter, statement or 
any piece of sales promotion mat- 
ter that went out to his customers 
during a whole month _ this 
thought: “Our records indicate 
that the best profits are made on 
our goods by retailers when the 
entire line is carried and pushed. 
Upon request we will gladly give 
you actual experiences indicating 
how much more profit can be 
made when the full line is carried, 
displayed and sold.” 

Before this slip had been pre- 
pared and put into the mail, a 
booklet had been made ready in 
which the profitable experiences of 
star customers in pushing the 
whole line had been gathered to- 
gether. It is a matter of record 
that during the month this plan 
was tried out and during two suc- 
ceeding months when many re- 
quests for the booklet were re- 
ceived, the number of requests 
from good customers asking to be 
allowed to return goods which 
they had not sold, was largely de- 
creased. The plan enabled the 
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manufacturer to put up to the re- 
tailer in polite terms the thought 
that if the latter made a real effort 
to move the merchandise by better 
display and by using the advertis- 
ing furnished by the manufacturer, 
he would be able to sell it at a 
profit and not have to ask for the 
privilege of sending it back. As a 
direct follow-up, the sales force 
was instructed to make a special 
effort to offer carefully planned 
resale ideas, to sell consumers in 
the city on the higher-price items 
and send them to the retailer’s 
store and to furnish the retailer 
special literature to be sent out 
over his own name. 

The idea of getting dealers to 
give thought to selling the full 
line succeeded in lessening the 
difficult problem of returned goods 
by meeting an objection in advance 
with tactful and helpful sugges- 
tions for more profit. 





Frances Buente Agency 
Incorporates 


The Frances Buente Advertising Ser 
vice, New York, has been incorporated 
under the name of Frances Buente, Inc., 
The Woman’s Advertising Agency. The 
business was establish three years 
ago by Miss Buente, at one time adver 
tising manager of the Tide Water Oil 
Company. 4 i 

Among the new accounts being di 
rected by this agency are the Safety 
Car Heating and Lighting Company, 
New Haven, Conn., and Spark-Lin-Ale, 
Inc., New York. The latter account is 
using business papers and newspapers 
while the Safety Car company is using 
magazines in a campaign on its Fan 
dolier-Chandelier. 





New York “Journal of Com- 
merce” Augments Staff 


John G. Lethbridge, who has been 
with the financial advertising department 
of the New York American, has joined 
the New York Journal of Commerce, as 
manager of the financial department 
Raymond H. Orr has also been added 
to the financial department of  th« 
Journal of Commerce. He was for 
merly with The Bankers’ Magazine 
New York. 


Change in Staff of San 
Francisco “Call” 


E, Braddock has resigned as promo 
tion manager of the San Francisco Ca! 
to join the Cossitype Company of that 
city. Ilis position as promotion manage’ 
has bern assumed by John G. Royley 
who is director of publicity. 
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P. 3. 


The January 20th issue of Printers’ 
Ink contained a list of leading adver- 
tisers in The Shrine Magazine. To 
this list may be added now the fol- 
lowing distinctive names: 


Ingram’s Shaving Cream 
Smith & Wesson Firearms 
Champion Spark Plugs 
Karpen Furniture 
Durham-Duplex Razors 
Barbasol Shaving Cream 
Prince George Hotel 
American Seating Company 
Dinkler Hotels 

Smith Mortgage Bonds 
Filmo Movie Cameras 
Great Northern Railway 
Johnny Walker Cigarettes 
Old Town Canoes 

Palm Olive Shaving Cream 
DeVry Movie Cameras 
Bushnell Filing Equipment 
Glen Brothers Nurseries 
Franco-Belgique Tours 
Tarrant’s Seltzer-Aperient 
Health Products Corporation 


There are many reasons for such unusual 
acceptance. Do you know what they are? 


THE SHRINE MAGAZINE 


1440 Broadway - New York 


‘Phone: Pennsylvania 7827 


CHICAGO BOSTON 
122 So. Michigan Blvd. 
‘Phone : Wabash 6944-5 


Little Building 
‘Phone : Hancock 8086 
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Advertising Club News 


Milwaukee and Chicago Indus- 
trial Advertisers Meet 


About fifty members of the Engi- 
neering Advertisers’ Association of Chi- 
cago were entertained as guests of the 
Milwaukee Industrial Advertisers’ Asso- 
ciation at a dinner at the Hotel Wis- 
consin on April 18. The Milwaukee Ad- 
vertising Club and the Milwaukee Sales 
Manager’s Association also participated 
2 3 affair which was presided over 

P. Sigwalt, president of the host 
4 RE, 
he principal address of the evenin 
was made by Julius Heil, president o' 
the Heil Company of Mil lwaukee. Plans 
for attending the convention of the 
National Industrial Advertisers’ Associa- 
tion, which is to be held at Cleveland 
during the week of June 13 also were 
discussed. tae 


Virginia Outdoor Advertisers 
Hold Convention 


The Virginia Outdoor Advertising 
Association held its annual convention 
at Farmville, April 12. A. A. Slusher, 
Roanoke, was Rone resident. Other 
officers are: chwartz, Rich- 
mond, At. =i treasurer, and Gus 
Dull, Staunton, vice-president. = * 
Goodwyn, Emporia, and Charles Chesire, 
Norfolk, were added to the board of 
directors. 

*> * * 


Six-Point League Appointments 


W. C. Bates, of Fralick & Bates, Inc., 
has been appointed chairman of the nomi- 
nating committee of The Six-Point 
League. The other members of_ this 
committee are H. C. Prudden, of Prud- 
den, King & Prudden, Inc.; Frank ay 


of the Philadelphia Bulletin; ° 
Snowden of Story, Brooks & Finle 
Inc., and J Duffy, the John Budd 
Company. 


The annual ageing. of the League 
is to be held = June 2 2 


Rochester Club Plans Inter- 
City Golf Tourney 


The first event of the season for the 
Ifers of the Rochester, N. Y., Ad 
lub will be a match with the team of 
the Buffalo, N. Y., Greater Buffalo Ad- 
vertising Club during the week of Ma 
22, at Buffalo. A return match will 
te ag at Rochester early in the fall. 
on is chairman of the Rochester 
Sure golf committee. 
oe 6. 


New York Magazine Group to 
Hear G. Lynn Sumner 


G. Lynn Sumner, president of the 
G. Lynn Sumner Company, ig to be the 
8 at_a luncheon meeting of the 

ine Group of the Advertising Club 
of New York. The topic at this meet- 
ing, which will be the last for this 
season, is “The Romance of Magazines.” 


Two Cabinet Officers to 


Address Convention at Denver 

Many acceptances have been received 
by the program committee, of which 

D. Gibbs is general chairman, for the 
coming convention of the International 
Advertising Association at Denver. om 
those who were invited to speak. ng 
those received are the following: Hub. rt 
Work, Secretary of the Interior; Herbert 
Hoover, Secretary of the Department of 
Commerce; M. W. fAricowsreh, presi 
dent, National Broadcasting Company 
Harold Stonier, president, Angeles 
Advertising Club, and Harold F. Ritch: e, 
Ena Te Harold F. Ritchie Company, 

Toronto. 

James Rolph, Jr., for many years 
Mayer of San Francisco, has been asked 
to speak on the subject of “Community 
Advertising.” Frank O. Lowden, former 
Governor of Illinois, and an authority 
>. agriculture, has also been invited to 


Pnlike previous conventions, the one 
at Denver will be over ay, Wednesday, 
instead of Thursda ie General sessions 
will be held on Monday and Tuesday 
OK and Monday and Tuesday 
evenings. Departmen sessions will be 
held Monday and Tuesday afternoons 
and all day eee. 


Minneapolis Club Elects Guy 


Cleveland 

The Advertising Club of Minneapolis 
has elected Guy Cleveland, advertising 
mana; of Luther Ford & "Com my, as 
president. He succeeds S. Q. Shannon, 
of the Buzza Company, who was made 
a director. 

Other new officers are: H. N. Bruce, 
of the A. M. Cheshire png Com- 
pany, first vice-president; R. W. Ohman, 
The Colwell azn a Fy vice-president 
and Truman G Brooke, of the Brooke 
Advertising Service, secretary- -treasurer. 
Ernest G. Krieg, of the Krieg Letter 
Company, and E. W. Leach, of the 
Champion Animal Foods Company, were 
elected members of the board of direc 
tors. 

* * & 


H. F. Oltman Heads Grand 


Rapids Club 

H, Fred Oltman has been elected 
president of the Advertising Club of 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Earl Lines was 
named vice-presidéht and Wilson Van 
Hinkle, secretary. The directors, in 
addition to these Doane: are: Dewey 
Blocksma, Jacob DeJa; Arthur | 
Sparks, Dudley V. Danie! 
Etheridge and A. » Burkholder. 

. 


Date Set for ‘Sphinx Club’s 
“Ladies’ Night” Dinner 
The annual Ladies’ Night dinner of 
the Sphinx Club will be held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on May ‘ 
Program arrangements are being 
rected by James P. Gillroy, a 
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Cleveland Industrial Group 
Goes Over 200 Mark 


When the Industrial Advertisers 
Division of the Cleveland Advertising 
Club admitted its 201st member re- 
cer ely, George H. Corey, president, an- 
nounced that the division constituted the 
largest local industrial group in the 
country. In passing the 200 mark, this 
division has brought about the increase 
which it set out to obtain in anticipa- 
tion of the forthcoming convention of 
the National Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation, which is to be held in Cleve- 
land from June 13 to 15. 

[he campaign for membership was 
carefully worked out and received the 
personal co- operation of officers and 
members. A series of ten letters was 
mailed to prospects, one letter going out 
on each successive day. In order that 

ne idea might be had concerning the 
Cc Cleveland industries represented in the 
division, each letter was written on the 
business letterhead of the company with 
which the writer was associated. 

For instance, Mr. Corey, in his posi- 
tion as advertising manager of the Cleve- 
land Twist Drill Company, reviewed the 
history of the Industrial Advertisers 
Division and outlined the advantages 
which had come to him through the ex- 
change of ideas among members. Similar 

enefits were discussed by other mem- 
ion, including H. P. Bailey, The War- 
ner & Swasey Co., E. L. McFalls, The 
Master Builders Co., L. G. Hewins, 
sales manager, The Van Dorn & Dutton 
Co., and E. R. Barkley, The Borden 
Co. 

A series of enclosures clipped to each 

tter urged the prospect to immediate 

tion. In the opinion of Lowell S. 
Monsen, of the Electric Controller & 
Mfg. Co., the plan of the campai 
s one which should help other advertis- 

x organizations to get the active sup- 

ost of their members in enrolling de- 
sirable prospects. 

x* * * 


Minnesota University Has 
New Advertising Courses 


The School of Business Administration 
f the University of Minnesota has an- 
unced a new sequence of courses de- 
med to train students for active work 
th advertising departments and ad- 
V ‘rising agencies. An effort is made 
to give each student three months’ prac- 
1 training in some phase of advertis- 
: before graduation. 
rhe Advertising Club of Minneapolis 
ers a graduate scholarship each year 
to the student who completes this 
sequence with the highest average stand- 


* * * 


Cincinnati Agency Council 
Hears H. P. Williams 


Henry P. Williams, chairman of the 
board of Williams & Cunnyngham, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency, was the 
speaker at a recent meeting of the Ad- 
- tising Agencies Council of ae ye 

subject was “A Philosophy of A 
verti 
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Eight Reasons for Public 
Utility Advertising 


At the —_ » last week of the New 
York Sangne 9 f Advertising Women, the 
subject of public utility olcostiian was 
discussed. Frank Roy Blanchard, di- 
rector of advertising, Henry L. Doherty 
& Company, and president of the Public 
Utilities Advertising Association, _ in 
speaking on this topic, outlined a number 
of reasons why public utilities should 
advertise. 

According to Mr. Blanchard advertis- 
ing recommends itself for pertoraming 
the following specific services: Selling 
the securities and the service rs com- 
pany furnishes; 2. Keeping the stock- 
holders or customers informed regarding 
its affairs; 3. Telling the general public 
about the company itself, its policies, 
its personnel; 4. Defending the com- 
pany when unjustly attacked; 5. Oppos- 
ing legislation which would hamper the 
operations of the company; 6. Promoting 
good-will by encouraging thrift and 
public safety measures; 7. Presenting 
reasons for applying for permission to 
increase rates or issue bonds; 8. = 
forth reasons for the renewal o 
franchises. 

* * * 


Art Directors Club Names 
Jury for Annual Exhibit 


The jury of award of the sixth an- 
nual exhibition of advertising art, 
sponsored by the Art Directors Club, 
which will be held at the Art Center, 
New York from May 4 to 28 inclusive, 
has been announced by Miss Caroline 
Fleischer, secretary of the exhibition. 
Edward 'F. Molyneux, of the Newell- 
Emmett Company, Inc., chairman of the 
exhibition committee is ex-officio head of 
the jury. Other members are: Richard 
Bach, associate in industrial art, and 
Huger Elliott, director of educational 
work of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art; Harvey Dunn, illustrator; Henry 
Quinn, art director of the Woman’s 
Home Companion; Joseph H. Chapin, 
of Charles Scribner’s Sons, publishers, 
and Richard Walsh, president, John 
Day Company, publishers. 

More than 5,000 pieces of advertis- 
ing art were submitted for this year’s 
exhibit, of which 320 have been chosen 
for final hanging. Awards will be an- 
nounced May 3. 

7 * 


Baltimore Club Postpones 
Dinner-Dance 


The dinner-dance of the Advertising 
Club of Baltimore, scheduled for May 
3, has been postponed to May 10, be- 
cause of the conflict of the earlier date 
with the Baltimore meeting of the Na- 
tional Commission of the International 
Advertising Association. 

.¢ 8s 


Boston Club to Hold First 
Golf Tourney 


The first spring golf tournament of 
the Boston advertising club will be held 
at the Pine Brook Valley Country Club, 
Weston, Mass., on May 
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some of the thirty articles 
in 
Printers’ Ink Monthly 
for May 


SHOULD A NEW COMPANY HAVE ADVERTIS- 
ING OR DISTRIBUTION FIRST? 


By Elon G. Pratt 
General Manager, Smokador Mfg. Company 


WHAT Is A GooD ADVERTISEMENT? 


By E. L. Cord 
President, The Auburn Automobile Co. 


WHY THE GENERAL PUBLIC SHOULD KNow 
ADVERTISING 


By Walter A. Strong 
Publisher, Chicago Daily News 


FROM INSIDE THE CAR TO INSIDE THE HOME 
An interview with Melville G. Curtis 
President, Collins & Aikman Company 


A BUSINESS THAT GREW WITH THE 
PACKAGE 


By H. 8. Bothfeld 
Vice-President, Lockwood Brackett Co. 
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How CUNARD VARIES APPEAL TO REACH 
EACH CLASS OF PROSPECT 
An interview with Harold P. Borer 


General Passenger Manager, The Cunard 
Steam Ship Company Limited 


SALES CONTROL THROUGH SELF-CONTROL 
By J.J. Witherspoon 


THE SLIPPERY EXPorT CROOK 
By Dirk P. de Young 


Former American Vice-Consul at Amsterdam 


‘ 


How SHOULD AN ADVERTISING MANAGER 
KEEP BooKS? 
By K. L. Zimmerman 


Sales Promotion Manager, Henry Disston & 
Sons, Inc. 


MULTIPLYING THE EFFICIENCY OF A CATA- 
LOG WITH SAMPLES 
By Forrest B. Spaulding 
Secretary, Gaylord Brothers, Inc. 


BE FAIR TO THE CLIENT! 


By 8. K. Wilson 
Copy Chief, The Erickson Company 


( Incidentally, the May 7 


issue carries the largest 


AAA 
VV 


volume of advertising of ¢% 
any issue in the history 


of 








Printers’ Ink Monthly 














The Little 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE president of the Oakland 

Motor Car Company, A. R. 
Glancy, made a trip through the 
entire country for the purpose of 
calling on Oakland dealers.. That 
is not highly unusual. Heads of 
other businesses have done that 
same thing. More of them could 
and should do it. The unusual 
feature of Mr. Glancy’s trip was 
that he was accompanied by his 
Eastern sales manager, Western 
sales manager, advertising manager, 
director of sales development. 
director of service, and director of 
dealer accounting systems. 

All the sales officials and the 
service and accounting officials— 
the very men who should know 
Oakland dealers—now know them 
and know their problems. The 
Schoolmaster would prophesy that 
the trip will pay for itself in many 
ways. Those dealers and company 
executives can now write intelligent 
letters to each other. The letters 
will be clear and to the point; less 
formal in tone, and each corre- 
spondent will more readily know 
what the other is talking about. 

* * * 


Every business cannot send all 
its officials on a tour of the country. 
Those that cannot, might well look 
into the possibility of bringing 
their sales staff into the home 
office in groups for the purpose of 
getting acquainted with them and 
of explaining the policies of the 
business to them. 

The Phoenix Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, a business always 
on the alert to explore the pos- 
sibilities of new sales ideas, has 
for some time been committed to a 
policy of bringing its sales force 
to its home office in groups. It 
does this not only in order to get 
better acquainted with its field men 
and in order to explain its methods, 
but also in order to train the men 
on sales and service. 

In talking over this subject with 
the man in charge of the training 
work for Phoenix, James A. 
Giffen, the Schoolmaster observed 
that the work was described as 


“service training” and not “sale: 
training.” 

“There is a good reason for th: 
use of ‘service training’ as agains‘ 
‘sales training’,” said Mr. Giffen 
“When a salesman returns fron 
this school to his own territory) 
and informs all and sundry that hx 
has been to a ‘sales school’ the im 
mediate reaction upon his listener 
is ‘Well, is that so? Let’s sex 
some of the selling tricks you have 
learned.’ Not a pleasant reaction 
When he says, however, that he 
has had a training in ‘service,’ the 
reaction upon his listeners is en- 
tirelv different and it is a pleasant 
one.” 

* * * 

A young business associate of 
the Schoolmaster now has an 
automobile in the family. Of 
course the fact that another car 
has been sold is not unique, but the 
circumstances surrounding its sale, 
the Schoolmaster feels, will cause 
some members to smile. At the 
same time it is hoped that the 
story will illustrate how sales op- 
portunities close at hand often 
escape the hustling salesman. 

It was while at breakfast that 
the young man learned with 
amazement that his mother had 
bought a car. It wasn’t even 
known that the whole family had 
$2.000 in cash awaiting an enter- 
prising distributor, yet the mother 
alone had turned over the sum. 

The son had no chance to 
recommend a selection—the deal 
was closed. “Why did you buy so 
expensive a car? Why did you 
pick out that make? What do vou 
know about cars, anyway? Who 
is going to learn how to drive it?” 
These and similar questions were 
asked the mother along with an 
inquiry why the sale wasn’t given 
to a neighbor two doors away, who 
sells the same make. 

Her replies were most enlighten 
ing. It was revealed that mother 
who always was so nervous in the 
back seat when riding with 
friends, who seldom discussed the 
relative merits of various cars, 
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In the words of- 


W. S. Lockwood, Advertising 
Manager Johns-Manville Cor- 
poration : 


“It seemed to us that 
the National Real Estate 
Journal was the logical 
medium in which to ad- 
vertise the Johns-Man- 


ville 


Triple Insulated 


house to builders. Cer- 
tainly our belief in it 
has been justified by re- 


sults 


so satisfactory that 


there was no question 
about continuing our 
schedule during 1927.” 


Porter - Bede - Langtry Corp., Pub. 
139 N. Clark St. Chica 

















A better house to sell 


This is the way we help 
manufacturers sell Realtors— 
America’s Homebuilders. 


NATIONAL 


a.B.c. REAL ESTATE 42. 


JOURNAL 
























—because it’s a-better home to live in 


YS want quick sales, “The cuttom 
wants hume-«comfort and ecohomy 


Build Triple Insulated Homes and make 


one setve the other 





Your customers find Triple Insulated 
Homes easy and economical to heat because 
the heating system is covered wah Improved 


Asbestuce!, an insulation that 
cuts fuel bills by reducing heat 
waste. Hix house is safe forever 
from roof communicated fire be- 
‘cause Johns- Manville Asbestos 
Shingles are made of the indestruc - 
tible mineral, asbetos. No root 
repairé are ever necessary because 
these shingles can't rot. And 
- finally, he is assured uf covlness 


mio! T 





Thee *trademart’* built tate 
the eliar Ser 
@ Triple Insubated 


Use 


walls 


in summet and cosines in winter by the 


of Hoeusline insulator buik into the 
No heat gets through cither way. It 


sways in in winter and out in summet— 


year 


round comfort and here again a saving 


im fuel 


Trademarked, registered, hacked by the 


reputation of Johns- Manville, 
every Triple Insulated Home is 
a better house for you to sell 
and a better home for your cus- 
tomer to lve in. 

Look over our dealer helps. 
They cut down that period of 
the prospect's hesitation where 
-. ‘apd good sales go Wrong, 


fite us now. 


Pry A Johns-Manville idea 


ae iple Insulated Home, 


JOHUNS-MANVILLE gS 
Brenton tm a! bape cts 


vip Nera te Ave., at Steen | rene Nd 































v4 
In four 
corners farina 


—Eastern’s Cameramen 


lA 


S this advertisement is 

written, five Eastern 

cameramen are work- 
ing in Europe, South 
America, Asia, and Africa 
in the interests of cus- 
tomers—all sent from New 
York. 
It is the size, strength and 
equipment, as well as the ex- 
perience of Eastern Film Cor- 
poration, that has decided so 
many of America’s rey or- 
ganizations to depend on East- 
ern, exclusively, for commercial 
motion pictures. 


Inquiries concerning our service 
are solicited. No charges of 
any kind are presented until any 
authorized work is finished and 


approved. 
, 


Eastern 
Film 


Commercial 
Motion 
Pictures 


220 W.42nd. NY 


Telephone: Wisconsin 3770 
Philadelphia office : Commercial Trust Bldg. 


ESTABLISHED 1910 
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much less technical details, had 
undergone a thorough educational 
course through the medium of ai- 
vertising. 

“For eight years, I have wanted 
to own one of these cars,” sie 
said. “I have read I don’t know 
how many advertisements about 
them until I know every bolt and 
nut in them. As to Smith, he 
knows there are three young men 
in this house, all working. f 
he wasn’t enterprising enough to 
try to make a sale, I don’t see why 
I should go out of my way to 
bring him an order. I'd rather 
deal with a stranger anyhow, be- 
cause if I have any trouble with 
the car and have to take it to 
Smith, it might cause bad feel- 
ing. 

As to driving, the son learned 
that mother had been taking in- 
struction and proudly boasted of 
yesterday’s performance in traffic. 
This bears out a belief of the 
Schoolmaster’s that tod. many 
salesmen pass up women prospects 
who are waiting to be sold, once 
their aversion to driving is over- 
come. 

At this writing nobody in the 
family but the oldest son knows 
about the surprise that mother has 
up her sleeve. Nothing is to be 
said until mother drives up to the 
door in her car. Then the men 
folk, who have done all the talk 
ing, will better understand why so 
much automobile copy lets women 
have the center of the stage. 

* * 


A friend recently handed the 
Schoolmaster an advertisement 
from a New York newspaper and 
said: “Look at this advertisement ! 
It’s all wrong. Doesn’t the artist 
who drew this picture know any 
thing ?” 

The Schoolmaster looked at th 
advertisement, which was that o 
a retail men’s clothing establish 
ment, and noticed the figure of ; 
man sitting on the corner of « 
billiard table, aiming his cue at a 
ball. This seems an_ innocent 
enough thing, but both of th: 
man’s feet were off the floor. Thi 
is contrary to all billiard and 
pocket billiard rules. Thus the 
criticism. 

Several months ago, the School 
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Clean Signs for Clean Coal! 


Even “clean” coal gives off a lot of dust and dirt, but “Con- 
solidation Coal” signs must be spick and span at all times. 
That’s why they chose DuraSheen—“ porcelain fused into 
steel.” 

They are bright and attractive, sun-proof and rain-proof. 
Neither time nor weather can dim their permanent lustre— 
and soap and water keeps them spotless and shining forever. 





Write for our 
klet : 


“Signs, How 

















‘ALTIMORE ENAMEL 


and NOVELTY COMPANY 
Makers of DuraSheen Lifetime Signs 


PO. BOX E-4. BALTIMORE.MD. — 200 FIFTH AVE, NEW YORK 
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Copy Writer 


Experienced Copy Writer is 
wanted by a large Canadian 
Advertising Agency. This 
position calls for a’man of 
sound education and wide 
general knowledge. In 
reply please give details of 
past employment. 

Address “‘H,” Box.171, 

Printers’ Ink Weekly. 














EXECUTIVE 


15 years experience— 
sales and advertising. 
Specialist in 
Sales Extension W ork 
Coordinating advertising with mer- 
—— plans. Wants A ee ~ 4 


with 
dress “A,” * Box 26, c/o Printers’ tak. 





























If— 


any independent advertising concern can put 
us in touch with an occasional printing job 
or am account, we will be glad te pay a 
reguiar commission. High-grade direct by- 
mail booklet and catalogue work only, wanted. 
Our plant with complete facilities and service 
department is conveniently located near Penn 
Station. Address ‘‘J.,"" Box 30, Printers’ Ink. 
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master remarked on a pinochle 
hand which was erroneously pic- 
tured, and suggested that adver 
tisers do a little investigating be- 

fore portraying various sports and 
pastimes. Again he would like to 
remind them that Americans take 
their sports seriously and do n 

like to have them portrayed it 

correctly. 

ee « 

A man in his early thirties wh: 
had amassed considerable mone; 
through speculation decided not 
long ago that he would be a 
manufacturer. The product was 
to be, let us say, a tooth-paste. He 
proceeded to talk the proposition 
over with an advertising agent 
whom he had known through so 
cial contact for several years. Th: 
agent, being alive and alert, had 
studied the man. After several 
conversations on the subject of ad- 
vertising, the agent declared that 
to his best belief and opinion a 
certain sum, naming a large figure, 
would have to be spent each year 
for advertisine for four years. “I 
am willing to spend that much,” 
the prospective manufacturer soon 
replied. “All right,” said the 
agent, “but before we go ahead 
you must agree to set aside the 
entire amount to be spent for the 
four-year period in a trust fund 
that you cannot touch.” 

* * * 

Curiously enough, the prospec 
tive manufacturer was not much 
surprised. “You seem to know my 
weakness. You feel that I would 
stop advertising after the first 





year. You are probably right. 
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IT'S COMING 


The most discussed advertisement 
ever printed in the English language 


— 


Stupendous in its evidence, overwhelming in 
its proof, dramatic in its story of achievement. 
A tribute to toilers whose silent accomplish- 
ments are greater than the fancy of man. :: 
It forces an understanding of what consti- 
tutes commercial greatness. - - - It contains 
the meat on which imagination feeds and the 
facts to fortify the coldest business calcula- 
tions. --- It is the ANNUAL ROLL CALL 
of White Trucks and Busses. : « - Started 
in 1910— published annually. - - - Watch for 
it. ++++ Read it. ...-+ It is the most dis- 
cussed advertisement ever printed in the 
English language. -- + It will occupy four 


pages in next week’s Saturday Evening Post. 
© The White Co., 1927. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 
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BUSINESS PAPER 
OPPORTUNITY 


I have an option to buy a 
well-known publication in 
the business field. 

It is my plan to merge this 
magazine with several others 
so as to eliminate unneces- 
sary overhead and present a 
real competitor to the very 
few other papers in this class. 
To the publisher of a busi- 
ness paper this merger may 
take the place of five years 
of effort. 

To a financial man inter- 
ested in publishing an op- 
portunity is offered to ac- 
quire a strong position in 
this field. 

Address “O,” Box 175, 
Printers’ Ink 








































Who Needs This 
Man? 

He has had fifteen years ex- 
perience in promoting sales by 
mail; advertising, copy, article and 
publicity writing; also edited house 
organ. Employers say: “Is a 
hard worker, with initiative, 
executive ability, personality and 
sound judgment.” Has success- 
fully promoted big projects. Age 
37. Married. Protestant. For 
further facts address Box “N,” 
174, Printers’ Ink. 
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Let me think the whole matter 
over again.” 

There has been no reply as yet 
on the proposition. There may 
never be. If this former specu- 
lator does decide to be a manu- 
facturer and to advertise through 
that agent it is certain he will not 
make the mistake so many new 
advertisers have made, of being 
unable to give his advertising the 
final push that puts it on the 
plateau of success. 

In the Schoolmaster’s opinion 
there is considerable merit in this 
“advertising trust fund” idea as 
this agent presented it. Many 
businesses set up reserve funds 
under the general head of “con- 
tingencies.” The Schoolmaster 
can conceive of many instances 
where advertising has deserved to 
be considered a “contingency” un- 
til a certain definite amount of 
advertising had been done. 


C. I. Hitchcock Dies 


Champion Ingraham Hitchcock, presi- 
dent of the Insurance Field Company, 
Louisville, Ky., publisher of the Insur- 
ance Field, died April 2G, at Pewee 
Valley, Ky. He joined the Insurance 
Field in 1903 and had been its presi- 
dent for more than twenty years. 








Appoints Spector & Goldensky 

The Churleigh Inn, situated in the 
Blue Ridge ountains, has appointed 
Spector & Goldensky, Philadelphia adver- 
tising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. Newspapers, magazines and 
direct mail will be used. 





National Clamp Company 
Appoints O. S. Tyson Agency 

The National Clamp p Company, New 
York, has appointed O son and 
Company, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
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THE STROBRIDGE 
LITHOGRAPHING 
COMPANY 


FRLD 


ANNOUNCES 


the appointment of 


Mr. Felix Hauser 


As Its Special Sales Representative 
with Offices at 


1015 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


CRD 


The Strobridge Lithographing 

Company - ~ ~- Cincinnati, Ohio 

Makers of 24-Sheet Posters of Quality 
Pes 


The Henderson Lithographing 
Company - ~- ~- Cincinnati, Ohio 


(Owned and Operated by the Strobridge Lithographing Co.) 








n Color -Advertising 
Produced my Offset Lithography 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; 


Minimum order, $3.75 
Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Equipment 
machinery, type, supplies, Kelly presses 
—cut-cost material. Send for revised 
preused machine sheet. Conner Fendler 
Branch, A.T.F. Co., New York City. 


Printers— Modern automatic equipment 
for long runs of small pieces; City ser- 
vice, Suburban prices. Write or send 
copy for prices. General Pub. Co., 46 
Brick Church Plaza, East Orange, N. J. 


OFFICE SPACE IN CHICAGO 
Half private office and desk to rent 
Western representative. Complete ser- 














vice. Reasonable. P. O. Box 192, 
Chicago, Il. 
RETOUCHER-ARTIST 


Excellent opportunity for good all-round 
man to connect with active small agency. 
Congenial surroundings—desk space— 
plenty of work. Box 788, Printers’ Ink. 





Want to talk to young advertising man 
who could obtain small accounts of 
$50,000 or more, who, with wider back- 
ground and contacts, established service 
facilities and reasonable financing, can 
double present volume. Box 791, P. I. 


Printing and Litho. Salesmen 
Here’s a live side line—genuine steel- 
engraved letterheads, popularly priced. 
Liberal commission. For samples, terms, 
write Ecker & Co., 414 N. 12th St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


TO OUT-OF-TOWN CONCERNS: You 
can secure all the Advantages of a New 
York Address, including the Services of 
Established, Fully Furnished and Equipped 
Offices, where your Interests, Inquiries, 
Callers, Literature, Mail, or Samples wili 
be intelligently and properly handled, for 
a Nominal Annual Charge. Address (By 
Letter Only) Suite 1004, at 1841 Broad- 
way (Columbus Circle), New York City. 











HELP WANTED 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING SALESMAN 
One of the most Modern Equipped Photo 
Engraving Plants in New York City is 
looking for an efficient Salesman or some- 
body who controls Photo-engraving. Reply 
will be treated in confidence. Box 774, P. I 


Editorial—We should like to hear fi m 
a young man with one or more years 
of advertising work with an agency or 
a manufacturer whose efforts have con 
vinced him that he would like to make 
his career in editorial work. Experience 
in advertising and merchandising work 
essential as a background for judging 
news values. 

He will be given an opportunity as a 
beginner on the New York staff of a 
prominent business Paper, at a good, 
moderate salary. If he is the right man, 
steady progress is assured. Age from 
24 to 27 years; college education an ad- 
vantage. Box 787, Printers’ Ink. 


VISUALIZER WANTED 


A man whose artistic temperament has 
been subordinated to the practical and 
common-sense field of merchandising and 
advertising. Not necessarily a finished 
artist; t 








but a man who can take a bare 
idea, develop it, and produce a workable, 
presentable layout. A man whose know!- 
edge and use of art is directed solely 
toward the sale of goods. He should 
know typography and be able to specify 


type. This opening is only four hours’ 
ride from New York. frite, stating 
age, past experience, salary expected, 
etc. Send samples of work. They will 


be returned in good order. Address 


Box 770, Printers’ Ink. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
FIFTH AVE. (East 45th)—Group of 


three, author, artist, advertising counsel, 
desire fourth to share ideal suite of small 
offices; must be quiet, business-like; 
moderate rental. Box 786, Printers’ Ink. 








WANTED—SALESMAN familiar with 
photo-engraving business and direct-mail 
advertising for work in North Caro- 
lina; salary and commission. Box 1339, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Largest Professional School of its kind 
(located in New York) requires executive 
assistant to its President. Man who 
can handle correspondence and publicity 
for Home Study Courses. Advertising 
agency or School experience preferred. 
Address 780, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—Lithographic salesman, thor- 
oughly, experienced, for New York or 
New England territory, to represent long- 
established concern, manufacturing office 
stationery, folding paper boxes, labels 
and lithographed advertising matter; 
state in detail, experience, references, age 
and salary expected. Box 778, P. 














EQUIPMENT WANTED 
Liberty Automatic Folder (19x25 
inches) wanted. Address Box 771, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST-LAYOUT MAN 
Advertising Agency on twelfth floor, new 
42nd Street building, will rent to artist 
an unusually pleasant light office. Very 
reasonable. Will turn over work. Phone, 
Bryant 7951. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


VISUALIZER AND 

ART DIRECTOR 
big Agency New York experience; locat 
Middle West; desires new connectio: 
go anywhere; salary $7800 year. Bc 
784, Printers’ Ink. 
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Twenty-eight, 
Manager, foreign newspaper, speak sev- 
eral languages. Desire position. Refer- 
ences 
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formerly Advertising ARTIST—Producing some of Southeast’s 


finest commercial Art Work; can ac- 
commodate piece-work or several new 





.D., 7508 Seventeenth Avenue, | accounts. Address G. C. Hopkins, 735 
Bro tym, N.Y. Wheaton St.,; Savannah, Ga. 
PART-TIME WORK, copy and layouts | Young man, 23, compositor, familiar 
for 2ll types of advertisements. Young 
man with seven years’ experience han- 
jling national advertising. Samples. 





Box 775, Printers’ Ink. 


ecretar , stenographer, correspondent. 
Coll . e pad arm Seven years’ > 
jssistant to sales manager. Refined, ef- 
fcient, alert. $30-$35. Phone Billings 2849. 
Write Advertiser, 3802 Broadway, City. 





SECRETARY s 
Young woman, nine years secretarial and 
stenographic experience with age = 
representative seeks position in similar 
nacity. Good references. Box 776, P. I. 


cap 





Part-Time Publicity-Secretarial — 

Part-time job, New York, by publicity 
n, experienced national campaigns, 
ct-work, newspaper background, steno- 
ic-secretarial training. Box 766, P. I: 


ID-WEST POSITION _ 
ed 7 sales promotion advertising - 
order manager. Seven years’ broa 
ufacturer experience. College man, 
oyed. Box 455, York, Pa. 


CAPABLE NEWS MAN 
taking complete charge small 
jaily; 30, married; six years present 
employer; wants chance to_ prove his 
worth. Box 768, Printers’ Ink. 


Trained Economist and Statistician in- 
terested in marketing desires connection. 


wom 
cont 


grapi 

















Capable 








Ph.D. from one of larger universities. 
Administrative as well as research expe- 
rience Author of recognized work in 
applied economics. Box 773, P. I 
A LIVE PRODUCTION MAN | 
with practical knowledge and experi- 


ence printing advertising, available for 
position with future. Has proven pro- 


ability. Buying judgment—ex- 
cellent. Varied contact experience. 
Box 781, Printers’ Ink. 





DIRECT-MAIL ENTHUSIAST 
Young man, 24. Capable writer of sales 
advertising and general business letters, 
lesires position with an active organiza- 
tion using the mails extensively. Secre- 
tarial, Stenographic, Advertising, Selling 
and Direct-Mail experience. Box 772, P. I. 


ADVERTISING MAN 
Experienced agency executive; knows the 
game thoroughly; personally handles copy, 
production, plans, contact. New Yorker, 
now located, seeking permanent connec- 
tion anywhere real opportunity exists; 
age 30, married; valid reason for change. 
Box 20, Sheffield Inn, Indianapolis. 


SouthernSales Experience 








I know the South and am in position to 
serve either a Southern manufacturer or 
publication as advertising manager or a 
national manufacturer as branch man- 
ager or sales promotion manager. An 
opportunity to submit qualifications in 


detail is wanted. Box 767, Printers’ Ink. 





with type sizes, faces and engravings. 
Having just completed course in lay- 
out, he desires production position with 
future. Box 790, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Manager and Salesman, 
married, college graduate, 36 years ot 
age. Experience six years on New York’s 
leading paper, at present with mid-western 
evening paper 300,000 circulation, also 
agency experience. Box 785, P. I. 








MAIL ORDER 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
DIRECT MAIL 
UNUSUAL LAYOUTS 
Interesting story awaits organization re- 
quiring man accustomed to earning $8300. 





yearly; go anywhere. Box 783 P. I. 
ANSWER THIS ONE! 
Mr. Manufacturer or Mr. Wholesaler: 


I have had over 10 years’ experience in 
Direct-Mail Advertising. Have planned 
and executed all kinds of mailing pieces, 
from catalogues to broadsides. Al Sales 
Correspondent. Available for permanent 
position with possibilities. To take charge 
of Advertising Department and handle 
all details. Box 782, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN — First 
calibre, thoroughly capable and reliable; 
experienced solicitor and manager, ener- 
getic worker, fine record; well acquainted 
with New York and Eastern large na- 
tional advertisers, class and trade field 
accounts, and agencies; best references; 
available for first-class, permanent oppor- 
tunity; strict confidence. Box 777, P. I. 


TO MANUFACTURERS 
Adv. man, broad experience, seeks posi- 
tion with advertiser who wants to secure 
utmost value from adv. expenditure. Five 
yrs. adv. mgr., large mfr.; 5 yrs. sales 
and adv. mgr., another mfr.; 8 yrs.’ 
adv. agency experience (copy, contact, 
executive). Protestant, married, age 41. 
Salary $6000. Box 779, Printers’ Ink. 


AD MAN AVAILABLE 


I have served in all branches 
of advertising, know a good 
bit about printing and 
direct-by-mail. Twelve 
years’ experience. 
Age 31 and mar- 
ried. Box No. 

768 P. I. 


SALES EXECUTIVE 
Now employed, age 30, Christian, college 
trained, earning over $5,000 per year. 
Desires to “get back home,” near New 
York City. perience over eight years 
as Salesman, Asst. Sales Megr., Sales 
Mgr.; own personal advertising business 
until bitten by the Florida bug; now rep- 
resents large national advertiser in North- 
ern New York. The happy connection 
in marketing and merchandising means 
more than initial salary. Box 769, P. I. 
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We are 
extremely proud ¥ 


our Art Department 


—because it fulfills its function —by 
giving us, we believe, the best possible 
visual presentation of the message car- 
ried in the advertising. 

But copy # the message—and, ren- 
dering all due importance to art, lay- 
out and typography, they are but the 
vehicle by which the message is carried to 
the eyes. If the copy can’t penetrate to 
the brain from that point on, there is 
probably something the matter with it. 





San oe 





The JOHN H. DUNHAM (Company 
| Advertising 
TRIBUNE TOWER 
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Some Facts of Interest 


TO 


Food Advertisers 


The Tribune in 1926 carried nearly three times as 
much lineage in women’s clothing advertising as any 
other Chicago newspaper—as much as all other 
Chicago newspapers combined. 

¥ x % 
The Tribune carried more lineage on children’s 
clothing than all other newspapers combined. 

# % * 


The Tribune carried more than three times as much 
advertising as the other Chicago newspapers com- 
bined for Chas. A. Stevens & Bro., Chicago’s 
largest store for women, and one of the largest stores 
in the country—more than five times as much as the 


next paper. 
¥ * ¥ 


The Tribune carried 45% of all the household 
utilities advertising placed in Chicago newspapers— 
nearly twice as much as the second newspaper. 

% % % 


The Tribune carried, also, more than a third of all 
the toilet goods advertising in Chicago newspapers. 
% x x 
The Tribune carried more drug store advertising 

than all other Chicago newspapers combined. 

% * * 
The Tribune may be an exception in the morning 
field as the newspaper of the home. Certainly in 
Chicago The Tribune is the woman’s favorite 
newspaper. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 











